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Tht  most  popular  book  we  ever  published.  Then 
are  few  works  so  tightly  packed  with  the  very  best  in- 
struction for  those  wito  are  studying  the  art  of  ren- 
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Revised  Edition^  containing  the  Greek   Orders 

BY  PIERRE  ESQUIE 

THIS,  the  standard  work  upon  the  Classic  Orders  of  Architecture,  has  been  adopted  by  nearly  all  of  the 
American  Architectural  Schools  as  a  text-book.  Our  sheets  are  imported  from  Paris,  each  plate  is 
mounted  on  a  muslin  guard,  a  complete  translation  of  all  the  French  notes  is  added,  and  the  book  is  hand- 
somely and  substantially  bound.  It  will  last  an  architect's  lifetime,  and  will  be  in  constant  use  during  that 
lifetime.  As  it  is  a  book  from  which  to  get  the  exact  proportions  of  all  the  members  of  classic  architecture, 
it  is  so  bound  as  to  lie  open  flat  at  any  place,  for  convenience  in  using  it  on  the  draughting-tables. 

The  first  and  most  necessary  book  for  the  architectural  student 

78  plates,  10  x  14  inches.    Handsome  doth  binding 
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'T^HE  most  useful  and  practical  work 
•*•  on  lettering  ever  published.  Inval- 
uable to  every  draughtsman  and  designer. 
Contains  a  complete  and  varied  collection 
of  alphabets  of  standard  and  modem 
forms. 

"The  wry  bat  I  baw  Men.  I  kie  buidled 
many,  bc«h  fordgn  and  donxstic,  bot  nerer  found 
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DRAWING 

By  Charles  D.   Maginnu 

AN  illustrated  text-book  of  130  pages, 
5  X  7i,  embodying  the  results  of 
workmanlike  training  and  experience.  It 
aims  to  take  the  place  of  a  teacher,  and 
its  illustrations  represent  characteristic 
drawings  by  all  the  more  noteworthy 
modem  draughtsmen.  Practicality  is  its 
key-note,  and  it  serves  equally  as  a  guide 
to  the  student  or  an  office  reference-book. 
"I  have  used  the  book  b  connection  with  the 
course  in  Pen-and-ink  given  at  the  Institute  of 
Technology  by  Mr.  Gregg,  and  consider  it  admir- 
able in  every  way.  It  shows  a  most  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  subject,  and  this,  combined  with  its 
well-chosen  illustrations,  should  be  of  sufficient  im- 
portance alone  to  make  it 
architect's  library.' 
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AiTHDB  C.  BowLAND,  Boston,  Mass. 
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knowledge  of  descriptive  geometry,  it  is 
written  in  terms  of  plan,  elevation,  and 
section  and  can  be  easily  understood  by 
any  draughtsman.  The  problems  chosen 
for  working  out  are  those  most  frequently 
occurring  in  architectural  design,  and  there- 
fore the  book  is  a  dictionary  of  shades  and 
shadows,  reference  to  which  will  in  many 
instances  save  the  labor  of  actually  work- 
ing out  the  shadows  on  a  rendered  draw- 
ing, as  the  shadows  can  be  transfened 
directly  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
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Details  of  Build- 
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By  Clarence  A.  Martin 

A  COLLECTION  of  33  plates,  10  x 
12 J  inches,  giving  over  300  separate 
details  covering  all  the  ordinary  methods 
of  building,  and  in  many  cases  showing 
alternative  methods.  The  plates  are  mod- 
els of  detail  drawing,  and  the  text  is  in  the 
form  of  notes  lettered  on  the  drawings. 

**I  bought  it  after  having  opportunity  to  use  some 
one  else's  copy  foj*  the  year  or  two  previous;  and 
when  I  could  not  use  that  particular  copy  I  found 
it  necessary  to  have  one  for  my  own  use.  I  like  the 
book  for  ^s  thorough  practicai  value,  for  its  wcU- 
executed  drawings,  for  its  well-designed  details,  and 
1  dent  know  of  any  book  that  covers  the  same 
ground  better  than  this  one  does." 

H.  D.  Hakzall,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Price,   $2.00 
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E  will  publish,  as  an  added  feature 
of  The  Architectural  Review  for 
19 13,  three  large  special  numbers  de- 
voted to  timely  and  interesting  subjects,  in- 
cludmg  upwards  of  one  hundred  pages  of  un- 
usually useful  material,  presented  with  care- 
fully selected  illustrations  and  well-written 
articles  of  special  interest. 

The  first  of  these  issues  is  being  prepared  to 
appear  in  February,  and  will  be  devoted  to 
the  design,  construction,  and  equipment  of 
modern  hotel  buildings,  fully  illustrated  with 
examples  of  the  most  recent  and  successful 
hotels  throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. Special  articles  of  a  technical  character 
relating  to  modern  methods  of  construction, 
the  matter  of  efficient  hotel  service,  and  the 
general  scheme  of  hotel  planning  will  be  pre- 
pared by  the  best  authorities,  and  will  be  fully 
illustrated  with  explanatory  plans  and  dia» 
grams,  while  the  usual  care  and  precision  in 
composition  and  editing  which  characterize 
the  regular  editions  of  The  Review  will  be 
fequally  noted  in  this  number: 


The  early  part  of  this  year  wil^see  the  coim 

5n#s'| 


pletion   of   the   seriqs   of   pla 
Churches,  of  which  the  b<?fet 


on 


be 


,  '     -    -  .^^^3^^  yet  to  u< 

.shown,  mcluding  the  newly  £QltipIet<^f' This 
♦tie  Chapel,"  by  Sir  Robert  l6rim_sr>and  views 
of  the  late  J.  F.  Bentley's  reifiarkable  West- 
minster Cathedral. 


House  for  Wm.  J.  Chittenden,  Esq.. 

Birmingham,  Mich. 

Alpheus  W.  Chiltenden.  Architect 


(Tlie  black  portions  of  the  plan 
indicate  the  walls  of  the  original 
house,  while  the  lighter  parts 
show  the  recent  addition.) 


PUBLISHERS- 
DEPARTMENT 

THIS  month  we  print  an  interesting 
article  on  Ely  Cathedral,  accompanied 
by  some  photographic  views  of  the  many 
charming  bits  of  Norman  and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture with  which  this  edifice  is  particularly 
resplendent,  including  a  reproduction  of  an 
old  etching  that  shows  the  stone  vaulting,  now 
hidden  by  the  wooden  ceiling  shown  in  more 
recent  views;  as  well  as  carefully  measured 
drawmgs  showing  the  detail  of  the  wonderful 
lantern,  the  crowning  feature  of  the  whole. 

The  illustrations  of  American  Country 
Homes  show  a  very  simple  plaster  house  with 
Its  garden,  designed  by  Alpheus  W.  Chitten- 
den, the  plan  of  which,  shown  on  this  page, 
and  the  views  on  Plate  XXI  indicate  the  suc- 
cessful way  in  which  a  recent  addition  to  the 
house  was  accomplished.  In  the  American 
Church  Series  we  publish  the  Euclid  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Cleveland,  O.,  by 
Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson,—  a  design  some- 
what lifcking  the  pleasing  form  and  detail 
with  which  most  of  their  work  is  invested, 
but  nevertheless  possessing  a  certain  dignity 
of  its  own,  rather  because  of  the  severe  and 
simple  type  of  Gothic  employed. 

The  regular  plates  show  detail  drawings  of 
a  staircase  with  a  beautifully  wrought  iron 
railing,  by  Mr.  Piatt,  and  also  the  working 
drawings  of  a  large  country  house,  by  Alfred 
Busselle,   designed   in   brick   with   stone   de- 
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tails,  pleasantly  suggestive  of  the  style  of  the 
modern  English  school  of  architects  repre- 
sented by  such  men  as  E.  L.  Lutyens,  C.  F. 
Voysey,  and  BailUe  Scott.  This  design  is 
indicative  of  an  increasing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  American  architects  to  adopt  the 
freedom  and  quiet  home  feeling  of  the  Eng- 
lish house  for  American  country  homes,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  their  efforts  will  be  attended 
with  as  much  success  as  has  been  achieved  in 
England. 


To  Build 
5"  X  7h". 


First  Floor  Plan. 


John  Greenleaf  Whittier  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Parker.  Ttlomas  &  Rice.  Architects 


The  Euclid  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland,  O. 
Cram.  Goodliue  &  Ferguson.  Aicliitects 


Book  Notes 
Successful  Houses,  asd  How 
Them,  by  Charles  E.  White,  Jr. 
520  pages.  149  photographs.  39  plans.  216 
drawings.  Price,  $2.00,  net.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  191 2.  This  book  has  a 
particular  interest  for  the  home  builder  or 
owner,  as  is  indicated  by  the  popular  appeal 
of  some  of  the  chapter  titles;  while  its  great- 
est value  will  be  in  the  large  number  of  hints 
it  contains  as  to  such  little  considered  but  im- 
portant details  as  garbage  disposal,  fireplace 
design,  heating,  electric  lighting,  etc.  In  the 
large  number  of  illustrations,  many  prove  to 
be  of  interesting  and  commendable  houses, 
and  many  of  the  drawings  are  such  as  would  be 
clear  to  an  untrained  reader.  In  general  criti- 
cism, the  publishers  have  made  a  cumbersome 
volume  by  using  an  unnecessarily  thick  paper, 
which  indeed  does  not  show  up  the  half-tone 
illustrations  as  well  as  might  have  been  done 
on  a  thinner  stock;  but  this  does  not  necessa- 
rily detract  from  its  value  to  the  home  builder, 
and  it  should  prove  a  popular  book. 

Colonial  Homes  and  Their  Furnishings, 
by  Mary  H.  Northend.  6"  x  95".  252  pages. 
117  plates.  Price,  $5.00,  net.  Little,  Brown  & 
Company,  191 2.  In  contrast  to  the  above- 
mentioned  volume,  Miss  Northend's  book  is  a 
conversational  and  less  thoroughly 
planned  publication.  Where  the  former  deals 
largely  with  fact,  the  latter  touches  frequently 
on  fiction.  After  the  preliminary  chapters  on 
houses,  gardens,  doorways,  mantels,  etc.,  they 
begin  to  deal  with  different  kinds  of  furniture, 
china,  glass,  pewter,  and  silver,  so  that  it 
should  contain  son-e  information  for  all  inter- 
ested in  the  Colonial  crafts.   There  are  many 

plates  and  illus- 
trations, and,  like 
the  subjects  treated 
in  the  various  chap- 
ters, they  are  mostly 
well  chosen.  There 
is  a  certain  dignity 
inseparable  from 
these  early  exam- 
ples of  American 
architecture,  and 
this  book  should 
further  the  influ- 
ence that  they  are 
reflecting  in  our 
modern  homes. 
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Special  Shades  on  Request 
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steel  bearings,  and  the  door 
swings  smoothly  and  softly  with- 
out creaking  or  binding.  These 
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NON-RISING  PINS 

which  will   not  work  out  of  the 
joint. 

Write  for  artistic  and  instructive 
booklet  "Properly  Hung  Doors." 
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either  by  securing  a  better  boiler  for 
the  same  money,  or  the  same  boiler 
for  better  money 

Our  Business  Proves  It 
DAHLQUIST  MFG.   CO. 

38  West  Third  Street,  So.  Boston,  Mass. 
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FLOOR    FINISH 

SHIPOLEUM 

FAMOUS  27  YEARS 
for  extreme  durability  and  beauty 
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an  exquisite  dead  finish  without  nibbing 
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Eggshel-white 
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Send  l;i  cents  for  booklet 
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FOR    SUBSCRIBERS 

WHO  may  wish  to  keep  together  the  supplementary 
plates  of  Modern  English  Churches  and  Modern 
English  Country  Houses,  which  are  appearing  in  the 
REVIEW,  we  have  two  portfolios,  each  made  to  hold  a 
complete  set  of  1 00  plates.  These  portfolios  will  be  sup- 
plied to  subscribers  for  $1.00  each,  express  prepaid. 
The  series  on  Modern  English  Churches  will  be  com- 
pleted during  1913. 
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Number  I 


Lly  Cathedral 


By  Adelaide  Curtiss 

{Accompanied  by  Some  Measured  Drawings  by  A.  B.  Allen,  Reprinted  from  "The  Builder") 


DURHAM  and  Ely  Cathe- 
drals are  often  classed 
together  in  histories  of 
architecture.  Durham,  however, 
is  a  particularly  magnificent  ex- 
ample of  Norman  work,  a  most 
remarkable  specimen  of  a  war- 
like period.  Certain  small  con- 
temporary churches  in  England 
may  surpass  Durham  Cathedral 
in  richness  and  ingenuity  of  de- 
tail; but  to  those  who  prefer  the 
stern  grandeur  of  the  Norman 
style,  Durham  Cathedral  in  its 
bold  simplicity  of  conception 
stands  unrivaled. 

Ely  Cathedral,  though  it  is  of 
Norman  or  Early  English  archi- 
tecture mainly,  does  not  have  as 
a  whole  the  purely  Romanesque 
character  of  Durham.  While  the 
nave,  transepts,  and  West 
Tower  are  Norman,  and  the 
beautiful  Galilee  Porch  —  "a 
perfect  gem  of  exquisite  archi- 
tecture," "the  most  gorgeous 
porch  of  this  style  in  existence" 
—  is  Early  EngHsh,  the  re- 
maining parts  of  the  buildings 
are  Gothic  or  Renaissance  ar- 
chitecture. But  as  so  much  of 
the  Norman  and  Early  English 
work  still  stands,  it  is  of  ex- 
ceptional interest  to  the 
antiquarian  or  the  lover 
of  early  architecture.  To 
some  it  may  be  of  even 
greater  interest  than 
Durham  Cathedral,  for 
it  represents  both  Nor- 
man and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture of  a  very  re- 
markable type. 

The  distinguishing 
feature  of  Ely,  how- 
ever, is  its  great  octa- 
gon and  lantern  over 
the  crossing  of  nave  and 
transept.  In  1322  the 
great  tower,  which  oc- 
cupied this  part  of  the 
cathedral,  fell,  destroy- 
ing also  three  bays  of 
the  choir.  No  one  was 
better  fitted  to  repair 
these      damages      than 
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Allan  of  Walsingham,  "The 
Flower  of  Craftsmen."  That  he 
was  singularly  adapted  for  such 
a  stupendous  undertaking  is 
evidenced  by  the  remarkable 
result  achieved. 

The  traveler  in  North  Ger- 
many will  remember  the  lofty 
and  imposing  Romanesque  ca- 
thedrals and  churches,  with  bold 
steeples  and  high  towers  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  that 
country's  early  architecture. 
Often  four,  or  even  five,  lofty 
pinnacles  stand  pointing  heaven- 
ward, but  they  are  almost  in- 
variably dominated  by  an  oc- 
tagonal tower  of  great  dignity, 
marking  the  crossing.  The  ca- 
thedrals of  Osnabriick,  Limburg- 
on-Lahn,  and  Mayence;  the 
minster  at  Bonn;  and  the 
churches  of  Gelnhausen,  Laach, 
Sinzig,  and  St.  Quirinus  at 
Neuss,  with  many  others,  well 
illustrate  their  "National  Thir- 
teenth Century"  style.  It  al- 
most seems  as  if  "The  Flower  of 
Craftsmen"  must  have  had  such 
structures  in  mind;  but  his  lan- 
tern and  its  supporting  octagon 
here  at  Ely  far  surpassed  the 
early  German  examples  —  if 
they  were  his  examples. 
Fergusson  says  that  the 
roof  of  the  octagon  is 
the  only  Gothic  dome 
in  existence,  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  unique  in 
England.  .The  whole  is 
of  both  wood  and  stone 
construction. 

The  nave  and  tran- 
septs, of  the  severest 
type,  are  full  of  dignity 
and  beauty.  Here  is 
Norman  architecture  in- 
deed at  its  best.  The 
simple  and  massive 
piers,  the  cushion  capi- 
tals of  absolute  plain- 
ness, the  early  work  in 
the  transepts,  that  old- 
est part  of  the  present 
edifice,  all  give  the  one 
impression  that  is  ever 
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present  in  such  a  cathedral; 
that  is,  the  peculiar  mystery  and 
grandeur  of  Norman  architec- 
ture. Scholars  have  often  con- 
jectured what  the  result  might 
have  been  if  Norman  architec- 
ture had  ever  reached  its  full 
consummation.  The  Gothic, 
into  which  it  merged,  has  a 
marvelous  beauty  of  its  own,  a 
grace  and  an  inspiration  that 
are  unequaled;  but  Gothic 
buildings  lack  some  of  the  qual- 
ity of  mystery,  and  they  have 
not  to  such  a  degree  that  kingly 
majesty  always  associated  with 
Norman  structures. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  period  showed 
such  characteristics.  To  the 
Norman  there  was  mystery  in 
the  great  and  mighty  sea  which 
thundered  and  moaned  against 
the  "white  cUffs  of  England" 
and  separated  him  from  "fair 
France;"  there  was  mystery  in 
the  heavy  fogs  and  vapors  that 
hung  low  over  the  newly  won 
land;  mystery  lurked  in  tie 
deep  forests  which  then  covered 
so  much  of  England;  there  was 
mystery  in  the  fierce  hatred 
of  the  half-conquered  Saxons 
therrselves,  when  rrany  a  proud 
Norrran  was  secretly  done  away 
with  by  dagger  or  poison,  while 
each    strived    for    mastery    till 


The  Octagon  and  Southwest  Transept 


Time  had  welded  them  all  into 
one  nation;  there  was  deep  mys- 
tery in  religion  itself,  in  the 
solemn  rituals  and  elaborate 
ceremonials  of  the  mediaeval 
Church.  Mystery!  Why,  Life 
itself  was  a  mystery;  there  was 
mystery  everywhere.  Surely 
the  oldest  portions  of  historic 
Ely  well  illustrate  this.  Mrs. 
Van  Rensselaer,  in  her  "Eng- 
lish Cathedrals,"  speaks  of  "the 
grandeur,  solemnity, and  repose" 
and  "  the  huge  severity"  of  Ely's 
nave;  while  another  author  says 
in  regard  to  this  part  of  the 
cathedral,  "The  nave  is  a  most 
complete  and  perfect  specimen 
of  late  Norman  work.  The  naves 
of  Ely  and  Peterborough  are 
conspicuously  the  best  examples 
of  the  period  in  England.  In 
most  respects  they  are  very 
similar,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  pronounce  one  superior  to  the 
other.  In  one  point,  indeed,  the 
superiority  is  with  the  Ely  nave. 
There  is  not  in  it  the  slightest 
mixture  of  any  transitional  de- 
tails. At  Peterborough  we  can 
detect,  towards  the  west,  some 
unmistakable  evidences  of  the 
approaching  change  in  style." 

A  remarkable  example  of  the 
past,  which  only  serves  to  en- 
hance the  impression  of  an- 
tiquity,  and   also   heighten  the 
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historical  interest,  is  found  in 
the  south  aisle  of  the  nave.  This 
is  the  base  and  part  of  the  shaft 
of  a  stone  cross  which  was 
brought  from  Haddenham,  and 
had  been  used  there  as  a  horse 
block.  On  it  are  carved  simply 
the  words: 

LUCEM  TUAM  OVINO 

DA  DEVS  ET  REQUIEM 

AMEN. 

("O  Lord,  give  to  Ovin  Thy 
light  and  rest.")  Ovin  was  the 
trusted  chief  agent  of  the  found- 
ress Etheldreda,  the  manager  of 
her  business  affairs.  This  cross, 
erected  at  that  early  period, 
and  preserved  to-day,  must  be 
at  least  twelve  centuries  old. 

Ely  Cathedral  has  many 
brasses,  tombs,  and  monuments 
of  the  greatest  interest  and 
beauty,  but  the  most  note- 
worthy of  these  memorials  are 
the  two  Renaissance  Chapels  of 
Bishop  Alcock  and  Bishop  West, 
at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the 
cathedral,  built  during  the  six- 
teenth century.  These  are  both 
famous  for  their  intricate  carv- 
ing and  very  elaborate  taber- 
nacle-work. To  many  the  deco- 
rations of  the  chantry  of  the 
former  bishop  seem  too  profuse. 
The   roof  here,  of    fan   tracery 


The  Choir 


with  a  massive  pendant,  is  in 
keeping  with  it  — almost  too 
rich  in  its  beauty. 

The   other  chantry    (that   of 
Bishop  West)  "is  also  paneled 
throughout     with      tabernacle- 
work,  miraculously  delicate  and 
dainty.  The  omnipresent  foliage 
patterns   are   designed    on    the 
tiniest   scale,   yet  with   infinite 
spirit  and  vigor,  and  each  of  the 
scores  of  tiny  niches  once  was 
filled  by  a  figure  not  more  than 
a  few  inches  in  height.    Thanks 
to  the  Reformers,  only  two  or 
three   heads   now   remain,   but 
these  are  quite  enough  to  show 
that  the  statues,  despite  their 
very  small  size,  were  as  instinct 
as  the  foliage  with  life  and  force 
and  character.    The  whole  rich 
and  delicate  interior  is  carved  in 
the  same  soft  snowy  stone  which 
was  used  in  the  Lady  Chapel, 
and  the  scanty  traces  of  color 
which  remain  seem  to  tell  that 
the   figures   were   left   in   their 
original  whiteness  and  relieved 
against  backgrounds  and  orna- 
ments painted  in  strong  primary 
tones.    .    .    .    The     remarkable 
beauty  of  this  chantry,  its  grace 
and    delicacy,    its    supreme    re- 
finement, the  singular  skill  'with 
which  mediaeval  and  classic  ele- 
ments are  blended  in  a  coherent 
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and  harmonious  design, —  all  these  qual- 
ities give  color  to  the  tradition  that  it  was 
built  by  Itahan  hands,  and  perhaps  by  the 
hands  of,  Michael  Angelo's  rival,  Torre- 
giano,  who  lived  a  long  time  in  England  and 
whose  most  famous  work  is  the  tomb  of 
Henry  VII  at  Westminster." 

The  Lady  Chapel  has  similar  decorations, 
but  the  effect  is  not  quite  so  elaborate. 
After  leaving  the  strong  simplicity  of  the 
Norman  nave,  we  can  imagine  no  greater 
contrast  than  these  rich  and  elegant  chap- 
els. Indeed,  the  architecture  of  this  cathe- 
dral, illustrating,  as  it  does,  some  of  the 
best  work  of  several  periods,  makes  it 
rightly  an  object  of  the  most  careful  study 
and  of  the  deepest  enthusiasm.  Ely  Cathe- 
dral as  a  whole  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Eng- 
land, as  it  is  also  one  of  the  largest. 

We  ought  to  make  further  mention  of  the 
Galilee  Porch,  that  marvel  of  the  most 
charming  Early  English  workmanship,  and  South  Nave  Aisle 

yet  built  before  12 15.  To  quote  again:  "The  Galilee  Porch  is  days.  The 
forty-three  feet  in  depth.  With  its  rich  outer  and  inner  portals,  Augustine 
its  capitals  carved  with  deli- 
cate curling  leafage,  its  side 
arcades  in  doubled  rows  of 
trefoiled  arches,  and  the  pro- 
fuse dog-tooth  enrichment  of 
its  moldings,  it  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  things  that  were  ever 
built,  and  one  of  the  most 
EngUsh  in  its  loveliness.  Yet 
less  than  a  century  ago,  an 
EngHshman  who  was  pleased 
to  call  himself  an  architect 
and  a  restorer  advised  its 
destruction,  together  with 
that  of  the  western  transept, 
saying  that  they  were  things 
'neither  useful  nor  orna- 
mental, and  not  worth  pre- 
serving.'" 

Among  so  many  objects  of 
historic  interest  and  so  much 
beauty  we  must  not  forget  to 
notice     the     three     Norman 
doors  on   the  south   side  of 
the  cathedral.     One  of  these 
in  the  west  side  of  the  south 
transept  is  blocked  up, 
and   its  presence   there 
has  only  lately  been  dis- 
covered.   It  must  have 
been  one  of  the  original 
entrances  for  this  part 
of  the  church. 

The  other  two  are  the 
Monks'  and  the  Prior's 
Doorways.  The  former 
is  very  rich  in  its  style 
of  ornamentation,  and 
must  be  of  later  date 
than  the  wall  in  which 
it  was  built.  In  the 
spandrels  are  queer, 
crouching  figures  of 
monks,  with  curiously 
twisted  dragons  above. 
This  door  formerly 
opened  from  the  eastern 
walk  of  the  cloister. 
The  Prior's  Door  is  also  Prior's  Door 
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a  very  fine  specimen  of  architecture.  The 
shafts  and  moldings  around  it  are  most 
elaborately  carved,  while  the  inner  jamb 
terminates  above  in  two  large  corbels  in  the 
shape  of  strange  heads.  The  tympanum 
has  a  figure  of  the  Saviour,  seated,  with  an 
angel  at  each  side. 

Of  course  during  recent  years  some  resto- 
rations have  been  necessitated,  but  under 
the  careful  hands  of  such  architectural  au- 
thorities as  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  Professor 
Willis,  only  the  best  possible  results  were 
produced.  Professor  WiUis,  for  example,  in 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Late  Norman  St. 
Catherine's  Chapel,  which  opens  from  the 
southwest  transept,  has  produced  some  very 
beautiful  work. 

But  Ely  Cathedral,  with  all  its  magnifi- 
cence, is  of  still  greater  interest  because  of 
its  history.    The  town  itself  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  famous  church  and  monastery 
built  here  among  the  fens  in  early  Saxon 
zealous  chronicler  of  the  Liber  Eliensis  states  that  St. 
founded  a  church  very  near  the  present  site  of  Ely. 
St.  Etheldreda,  who  died  in 
679,  established  the  first  re- 
ligious house  on   the  island. 
To   the   student  of  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  to  the  his- 
torical scholar,  no  subject  is 
of  greater  interest  than  the 
derivation     and     history     of 
words.     Archbishop  Trench, 
in   that  valuable  work  "On 
the  Study  of  Words,"  tells  us 
of  a  curious  story  in  connec- 
tion    with     St.     Etheldreda 
which  at  the  same  time  illus- 
trates   the    seemingly    unac- 
countably  long    life   of    one 
word,    while    others    become 
obsolete,  and  are  lost  in  the 
thick   darkness  of  the  past. 
"St.    Awdrey's    laces"    were 
lace  and  some  showy  finery, 
in  ancient  days  displayed  for 
sale  at  the  annual  fair  of  St. 
Etheldreda.      The    name   of 
this   saint   (Etheldreda)   was 
converted  into  Audrey,  and 
the  word  has  come  down 
to  us,  greatly  changed  in 
its   meaning,    as    "taw- 
dry."     The  archbishop 
has  well  said:  "Far  be- 
yond all  written  records 
in  a  language,  the  lan- 
guage    itself     stretches 
back,    and   offers   itself 
for  our  investigation, — 
the  'pedigree  of  nations,' 
as    Johnson    calls    it, — 
itself   in   its  own  inde- 
pendent existence  a  far 
older  and  at  the  same 
time    a    far    more    in- 
structive document  than 
any  book,  inscription,  or 
other  writing  which  em- 
ploys it.      The  written 
records  may  have  been 
falsified  by  carelessness, 
Catherine's  Chapel  by  vanity,  by  fraud,  by 
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a  multitude  of  causes;  but 
language  never  deceives,  if 
only  we  know  how  to  ques- 
tion it  aright." 

He  quotes  too  from  an 
eloquent  author:  "Words 
convey  the  mental  treas- 
ures of  one  period  to  the 
generations  that  follow ; 
and  laden  with  this,  their 
precious  freight,  they  sail 
safely  across  gulfs  of  time 
in  which  empires  have  suf- 
fered shipwreck  and  the 
languages  of  common  life 
have  sunk  into  oblivion." 

But  this  is  perhaps  a 
digression.  To  return  to 
our  narrative:  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Etheldreda,  two 
centuries  after  her  death, 
was  destroyed  by  the 
Danes,  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  King 
Edgar,  with  the  advice  of  the 
famous  (or  notorious)  Dunstan. 

The  glory  of  the  island  of  Ely 
is  that  when  all  the  rest  of  England 
had  basely  submitted  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  here  the  Saxons 
made  their  last  stand.  Whoever 
has  felt  his  blood  thrill  while  read- 
ing Charles  Kingsley's  "Here- 
ward"  will  immediately  recall  his 
hero  and  the  descriptions  of  the 
island  of  Ely.  Surely  "Here ward 
the  Wake,"  "the  last  of  the  Eng- 
lish," found  a  brave  chronicler  in 
the  vigorous  and  manly  Charles 
Kingsley. 

Soon  after  the  surrender  of  the 
monks  to  the  conqueror  in  107 1, 
the  present  cathedral  was  begun. 
The  body  of  St.  Etheldreda  was  re- 
buried  before  the  high  altar,  and 
Ely  was  now  made  a  bishopric.  At 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  the 
cathedral  shared  the  fate  of  many 
others,  and  it  is  now  one  of  those 


Doorway  in  Bishop  Alcock's  Chapel 
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of  the  New  Foundation. 
It  suffered  less  from  the 
Parliamentarians  than 
many  others,  but  it  en- 
dured much  during  the 
eighteenth  century  from 
the  hands  of  "restorers." 
A  vast  amount  of  money 
has  been  spent  upon  the 
fabric  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, but  the  work  has 
been  in  the  main  character- 
ized by  good  taste. 

"The  Fen  Country"  of 
Great  Britain  is  most  his- 
toric ground.  The  traveler 
in  passing  by  rail  over 
mile  after  mile  of  this 
great  section  of  South- 
eastern England  will  re- 
member how,  even  from 
the  days  of  the  Romans, 
the  drainage  and  reclamation  of 
this  land  was  attempted,  and  he 
will  recall  the  great  and  historic 
part  that  Oliver  Cromwell,  "The 
Lord  of  the  Fens,"  as  he  was  subse- 
quently called,  played  in  the  mat- 
ter. Cromwell  indeed  lived  many 
years  in  the  city  of  Ely  and  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  several  of  his 
children  were  born  there,  and  the 
Cromwell  house,  a  quaint  and  dig- 
nified half-timber  structure,  can 
still  be  seen  there.  It  is  strange 
to  think  that  Ely  Cathedral  must 
have  been  a  familiar  object  to  this 
much-lauded,  much-hated  man, 
although  the  majestic  beauty  of 
the  great  structure  would  find  so 
little  favor  in  his  stem  eyes. 

England  at  the  present  time  has 
no  finer  or  more  impressive  exam- 
ples of  Norman  architecture  than 
Durham  and  Ely  Cathedrals.  They 
stand  to-day,  like  two  venerable 
kings,  in  all  the  dignity  of  their 
hoary  old  age. 


Door  to  Bishop  Vvi  st's  Chapel 
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IN  German  cities  the  development  of  new  districts  is  done  more 
durably,  as  well  as  more  economically,  than  in  America,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  government  itself  lays  out  and  con- 
structs these  new  sections.  The  city  builds  its  streets,  sewers, 
and  sidewalks  in  such  a  foresighted  way  as  to  forever  prevent 
the  continual  rebuilding  of  those  improvements  that  would  be 
so  poorly  carried  out  by  the  average  real-estate  speculator,  and 
afterwards  require  constant  care  when  finally  unloaded  upon 
the  community.  All  the  modern  —  and  some  of  the  old  —  Ger- 
man cities  are  properly  opened  up  and  connected,  section  to 
section,  by  broad  avenues  of  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
feet  in  width.  In  such  streets  the  sidewalks  along  the  buildings  are 
first  made  of  ample  size.  Next  comes  a  properly  constructed 
asphalt  or  macadamized  roadway;  then  a  sodded  space,  often 
carrying  the  street  railway  trackage  on  one  side,  with  a  bridle- 
path on  the  other;  while  the  center  is  reserved  as  a  broad  mall 
for  pedestrians,  bordered  by  trees  and  flowers.  These  parked 
boulevards  are  carried  through  even  the  most  important  busi- 
ness sections  of  the  city,  and  provide  the  main  arteries  of  travel 
at  the  same  time  that  they  make  a  resting-place  or  play-ground 
for  the  neighborhood.  Such  a  method  of  development  may 
entirely  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  the  small  or  large  enclosed 
park,  which,  being  over-much  concentrated,  favors  one  section  at 
the  expense  of  others;  yet  the  Germans  provide  these  parks,  too, 
in  greater  numbers  and  more  consistently  throughout  the  city's 
area  than  is  ever  considered  necessary  in  any  other  country.  In 
developing  these  important  thoroughfares,  the  sewer  is  placed  in 
the  center,  with  connecting  pipes  laid  to  both  curbs.  These  sewers 
are  in  no  sense  of  the  word  temporary,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
American  cities.  They  are  permanently  constructed,  and  ade- 
quate for  centuries  to  come.  Permanent  gas,  water,  telephone, 
and  electric-light  conduits  and  mains  are  laid  under  the  side- 
walks close  to  the  building-line  on  both  sides  of  these  avenues. 
Once  completed,  the  surface  of  the  street  need  never  be  dis- 
turbed. No  owner  or  private  interest  is  permitted  to  develop  the 
territory  for  his  own  gain,  nor  can  rival  companies  tear  up  streets 
for  the  installation  of  their  individual  pipes  or  conduits. 

The  financing  of  these  improvements  is  also  sensibly  arranged. 
The  city  makes  and  pays  for  the  work  in  the  first  place,  carrying 
the  cost  as  a  lien  upon  the  land  until  it  is  built  upon,  when  the 
frontage  cost  and  the  interest  charges  are  assessed  against  the 
lot-owners  —  but  not  until  they  are  reaUzing  an  income! 


THE  Department  of  Social  and  Public  Service  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  has  published,  as  Bulletin 
numbered  14  in  its  Social  Service  series,  Mr.  Frederick  C. 
Howe's  "City  Planning  in  Germany."  This  document  develops 
rather  a  new  point  of  view,  in  that  it  is  given  to  proving  that 
Germany  is  building  up  her  cities  entirely  with  the  desire  "to 
make  them  contribute  to  the  happiness,  health,  and  well-being 
of  the  people"  as  the  primary  consideration.  In  support  of  the 
contention  that  the  Germans  are  studying  the  city  as  they 
would  study  a  new  engine  or  resource  for  warfare,  with  the  in- 
tention of  producing  perfect  human  beings  in  the  same  way  as 
they  would  produce  a  perfect  rifle,  some  interesting  statistics 
are  quoted  to  show  that  the  German  people  are  being  rapidly 
drawn  from  the  outlying  country  into  the  cities.  Mr.  Howe  states 
that  "already  49%  of  the  people  are  living  in  towns,  while  the 
percentage  living  in  cities  of  over  100,000  has  increased  50%  in 
ten  years'  time.  In  187 1  Diisseldorf  had  70,000  people  where  it 
now  has  300,000;  Frankfurt,  80,000,  in  contrast  to  335,000  in 
1905.  Where  Berlin  had  800,000  population  in  1870,  it  to-day 
contains  2,099,000  inhabitants.  In  thirty-three  German  cities 
having  a  population  in  excess  of  100,000  there  are  now  contained 
12,000,000  people,  or  20%  of  the  entire  population,  while  their 
urban  populations  equal  49%  of  this  total." 

It  is  from  this  far-seeing  point  of  view  that  problems  of  eco- 
nomical transportation,  providing  the  proper  lighting,  power, 
heating,  water-suppUes,  and  sewage  disposition,  are  considered 
first  essentials  to  the  health  and  very  life-blood  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  that  the  city's  area,  the  density  of  its  population,  its 
health,  its  morals,  and  its  industrial  hfe  are  carefully  controlled 
and  provided  for.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  city  itself  super- 
vises so  carefully  its  streets  and  the  buildings  upon  them;  pro- 
vides so  many  open  places  and  parks  and  boulevards,  even  up 
to  30%  or  40%  of  the  available  area;  lays  out  so  carefully  its 
docks,  its  harbors,  its  factory  districts;  and,  finally,  so  patiently 
provides  for  its  homes  and  tenement  dwellers.  Frankfurt,  with 
its  335,000  population,  has  an  area  of  23,223  acres,  as  compared 
to  Pittsburg,  that  in  1906,  with  345,000  population,  had  but  an 
area  of  18,170  acres.  Using  Cologne  as  an  instance,  25% 
of  the  land  in  the  center  or  business  section  of  the  city  is  kept 
vacant,  and  the  buildings  are  not  allowed  to  exceed  four  stories 
in  height.  Over  the  next  outer  circle  of  area,  35%  of  the  land 
must,  by  law,  remain  unbuilt  upon;  in  a  third  area,  50%  of  the 
land  must  be  kept  free  of  two-story  buildings;  and  in  the  city 
outskirts  a  full  60%  of  the  land-area  must  remain  unoccupied. 

All  this  care  and  prevision  that  the  Kaiser  may  obtain  healthy 
human  units  to  comprise  his  war  machines!  Why  cannot  Amer- 
ican cities  be  driven  to  undertake  such  supervision  of  their  phys-' 
ical  conditions  for  the  nobler  purpose  of  making  better  Americans? 

A  PERPLEXING  problem  to  many  architects  is  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  great  amount  of  material  that  accumulates  in 
an  office  in  the  way  of  plates  of  architectural  publications, 
small  clippings,  sketches,  etc.  These  are  valuable  aids  in  suggest- 
ing ideas  when  designing  a  building  or  working  out  a  problem  of 
some  intricate  plan;  but  their  worth  is  considerably  decreased  if 
in  looking  for  and  selecting  them  a  great  loss  of  time  is  entailed, 
due  to  some  poor  means  of  keeping  such  material  for  reference. 

The  vertical  fiMng  system  which  is  now  so  generally  used  for 
the  proper  arrangement  and  preservation  of  business  corre- 
spondence is  the  best  method  of  keeping  this  material.  Under  such 
a  system,  magazine  plates,  photographs,  and  sketches  can  easily 
be  grouped  under  any  classification  desired,  and  arranged  in  any 
convenient  order  which  would  allow  new  material  to  be  inserted 
in  its  proper  place,  or  old  material  that  is  no  longer  useful  to  be 
removed  as  easily.  This  is  impracticable  in  the  older  system  still 
followed  in  many  ofiices, —  that  of  the  scrap-book. 

While  there  are  numerous  files  manufactured  for  the  filing  of 
commercial  papers  and  correspondence,  which  would  easily  re- 
ceive the  smaller  clippings  and  photographs,  most  of  them  are 
not  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  plates  of  the  size  published 
by  The  Brickbuilder,  Architecture,  The  Western  Architect,  and  The 
Review.  If  there  were  a  sufficient  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
architects  for  a  file  to  accommodate  sheets  the  size  of  these  pages, 
the  manufacturers  would  unquestionably  make  up  such  a  file. 
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Current  Periodicals 

A  Review  of  the  Recent  American 
And  Foreign  Architectural  Publications 

(From  "The  American  Architect") 


Last  Pavilion 


THE  most  interesting 
buildings  shown  this 
month  are  published  in  The  Ameri- 
can Architect  for  December  ii, —  those  of 
the  Rice  Institute  in  Texas,  by  Cram,  Good- 
hue &  Ferguson.  To  the  lover  of  the  art  of 
architecture  these  buildings  present  a  novelty 
that  is  staggering.  Mass  and  detail  are  worked 
out  with  great  care  and  delicacy.  The  whole 
remains,  nevertheless,  a  great  difficulty.  In 
one  of  the  English  periodicals  a  speaker  is 
quoted  as  having  used  the  phrase,  "Even 
Ruskin,  living  in  a  period  when  architects 
thought  it  possible  to  adopt  and  carry  out 
works  in  the  spirit  of  first  one  and  then  another 
period  of  the  past,  etc."  The  designers  of 
the  Texas  buildings  made  their  great  success 
in  a  style  which  they  assured  the  world  was 
destined  by  all  the  traditions  of  our  race  and 
the  events  of  architectural  history  to  become 
again  current  and  even  supreme.  Their  work 
in  the  Perpendicular  style  has  earned  them  a 
world-wide  fame.  It  is  comprehensible 
structurally;  and  it  has  multitudes  of  poetic 
associations.  They  very  early,  however, 
limited  its  application  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  the  Church,  as 
narrowly  defined  to  mean  the  Episcopal,  or  to  be  correct  from 
their  point  of  view,  the  Catholic  Church;  and  they  presently 
worked  in  classical  forms,  ranging  from  the  most  florid  Spanish 
Renaissance  to  the  austere  Colonial  forms;  and  now  there  ap- 
pears this  purely  Byzantine  essay.  The  buildings  are  an  inspi- 
ration and  a  despair.  Their  craftsmanlike  study  is  worthy  of  the 
closest  emulation.  Their  stylism  is  grotesque,  the  more  so  be- 
cause the  style  is  absolutely  foreign.  The  beholder  may  not 
understand  the  meanings  of  the  forms  of  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture, but  he  is  familiar  with  them.  They  do  not  shock  him; 
and  while  the  store  for  Black,  Starr  &  Frost  is  as  purely  stylistic 
as  a  building  could  well  be,  it  is 
not  strange.  The  buildings  in 
Texas  are  both.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  this  style,  which  almost 
inevitably  connotes  in  our  minds 
the  more  foreign  portions  of  the 
life  and  habits  of  the  Greeks,  can 
be  or  is  adapted  to  the  housing 
of  an  American  university,  in  spite 
of  the  climatic  conditions  which 
undoubtedly  suggested  a  search 
along  the  isothermic  parallels  for 
a  suitable  set  of  forms  for  the 
southernmost  part  of  the  United 
Slates.  There  is  nothing  like  the 
variation  in  the  other  arts  that 
there  i.s  in  architecture  unless  one 
((jnteive  of  a  ix.-dant  who  should 


Administration  Building,  Wm.  M.  Rice  institute,  Houston,  Texas 

Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson,  Architects 

(From  "Architecture") 


Grace  Hall,  Williams  College,  \\illiciiiist"\\n 
Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson,  Architects 


(From  "The  American  Architect") 


First  Church,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
J.  Lovell  utile.  Architect 


Detail  of  West  Front 


use  French  for  romance,  Ger- 
man for  science,  Latin  for  re- 
ligion, English  for  force,  and  so  on.  His  de- 
fence would  be  that  of  the  architect.  The 
matter  of  his  being  understood  is  of  no  con- 
cern to  him;  that  no  shade  of  his  thought 
reaches  his  listener  is  of  fno  consequence. 
He  has  chosen  a  medium  which  he  deems  fit, 
and  that  should  suffice. 

The  Miilheim  railway  station,  reproduced 
from  The  Architects^  and  Builders'  Journal, 
is  as  strange  as  the  Rice  Institute  buildings, 
and,  further,  less  interesting  in  detail.  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  an  honest  effort  to  say 
"railway  station"  in  terms  of  construction, 
and  we  regret  the  architect's  name  is  unknown. 
The  Architectural  Record  publishes  a  trans- 
lation of  Viollet-le-duc's  article  on  stained 
glass.  "Darlington,"  byJamesBrite,  a  faithful 
study  after  Bramshill,  a  Jacobean  mansion, 
is  illustrated  by  numerous  photographs.  It 
provides  a  beautiful  home  for  great  wealth. 
There  follows  a  warm  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  Henry  Hering,  a  sculptor  who  is,  as  we  are 
urged  to  believe,  another  St.  Gaudens.  The 
new  ^olian  Hall,  by  Warren  &  Wetmore,  is  a  finely  studied 
commercial  building  with  much  original  suggestion.  The  base 
is  more  fortunate  than  the  upper  portion,  which  does  not  defi- 
nitely end,  but  struggles  to  a  conclusion.  The  plans  show  a 
carefully  thought  out  adaptation  to  the  business,  which  should 
make  this  an  efficient  building.  Maximilian  Friederang  con- 
tributes a  "strictly  scientific  treatise"  on  the  art  of  fresco- 
painting,  which  he  has  revived  and  made  use  of  in  the  decora- 
tion of  Reily  &  Steinbach's  fine  church  at  Babylon,  L.  I.  A 
series  of  contributed  repHes  assist  in  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, "Do  architects  read?"   It  appears  that  they  do. 

Architecture  publishes  a  stunning  photograph  of  Grace  Hall, 

Williams  College,  Williamstown, 
which  has  a  noble  classical  portico 
by  Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson; 
also  several  apartments,  with  good 
plans,  indicating  that  sometimes 
builders  are  not  the  sole  designers 
of  these  buildings.  The  building 
for  Black,  Starr  &  Frost,  by 
Carrere  &  Hastings,  is  impeccable 
in  its  careful  study;  not  to  say 
that  it  is  too  bad  to  be  unable 
to  find  fault,  but  that  it  is  a  con- 
stant disappointment  not  to  find 
laudable  power  of  expression  in 
current  terms. 

The  Western  Architect  publishes  a 
building  for  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  by  Holabird  &  Roche.    In 
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Library,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas 
Cass  Gilbert,  Architect 

this  design  seriously  conflicting  lines  mar  a  con- 
.  ventional  solution  of  the  problem.  The  sugges- 
tion of  the  result  is  that  the  color  was  not 
studied  in  the  drawing,  but  the  form  only. 
Attractive  country-houses  of  Germanish  cast, 
by  Ottenheimer,  Stern  &  Reichert,  are  shown 
by  plates;  and  two  drawings  by  Harvey  Ellis 
that  take  one  back  twenty-five  years,  to  the 
date  of  their  original  publication,  show  that 
few  later  draftsmen  have  done  better  work.  A 
residence  at  San  Diego,  by  Irving  J.  Gill,  and  a 
fine  railway  station  at  Tacoma,  by  Reed  &  Stem, 
are  included  in  the  plates  shown  this  month. 

The  importance  of  current  architectural  work 
in  Canada  prompts  us  to  review  Construction,  a 
journal  published  in  the  interests  of  the  Cana- 
dian architectural  profession.  The  November 
number  shows  the  Dominion  Express  Build- 
ing at  Montreal,  by  E.  &  W.  S.  Maxwell,  and 
contains  a  "plea  for  the  lighting  and  ventilation 
of  office  buildings.  There  is  a  complete  dis- 
cussion of  the  competition  for  the  design  of 
the  legislative  buildings  at  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba.  December  contains  the 
Transportation  Building  at  Mon- 
treal, by  Carrere  &  Hastings  and 
Eustace  J.  Bird.  Several  views  of  the 
fine  Terminal  City  Club  at  Van- 
couver, by  Philip  M.  JuUien,  and  a 
review  of  Colonial  architecture 
make  up  the  remainder  of  the  num- 
ber. 

The  Architectural  Review,  London, 
for  November  has  articles  by  Prof, 
Beresford  Pite  and  others  on  "Delhi 
and  Style,"  and  an  old  scheme  for  an 
enormous  reconstruction  of  that  part 
of  London  known  as  Westminster. 
Some  Saracenic  doorways  are  shown 
in  measured  drawings.  WesleyanHall, 
completely  shown  in  this  number, 
was  evidently  designed  in  the  spirit 
of  the  revivalist  who  did  not  believe 
in  letting  the  devil  have  all  the  good 
tunes.  Seemingly  skilfully  planned, 
cleverly  and  dashingly  designed,  it 
embodies  all  that  is  coarse  and  vul- 
gar of  the  decadent  Renaissance- 
Modern-Beaux-Arts  that  its  designers 
could  introduce.  No  structure  less 
like  a  church  could  be  imagined. 
An  instalment  of  "Interior  Decora- 
tion," by  M.  Jourdaine,  is  interesting 
and  improving.  A  gate  at  King's 
College  is  shown  in  a  commendably 
careful  measured  drawing  in  a  man- 


Entrance,  Manlce  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

Wallis  &  CxxKlwillie,  Architects 

(From  "The  Architectural  Record") 


/Eolian  Hall,  New  York  City 

Warren  &  Wetmore.  Architects 
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Residence  of  Mr.  5imon  Klee.  F_vanston, 
Ottenheimer,  5tern  &  Keichert,  Architects 
(From  "The  Architectural  Record  "i 


The  Great  Hall,  "Darlin<;ton ' 
James  Brite,  Architect 


Church  of  5t.  Joseph,  Babylon,  L,  I. 
Reily  &  Sleinback.  Architects 

ner  worthy  of  the  emulation  of  our  draftsmen. 
The  Builder  for  November  22  has  an  article 
upon  the  late  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.  A.,  and 
another  on  the  use  of  marbles  in  Greek,  Roman, 
and  Byzantine  buildings.  The  illustrations 
show  the  competition  drawings  for  the  Parlia- 
ment Buildings  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  The 
plans  placed  first,  second,  and  third  show 
schemes  close  in  order  of  high  merit.  The 
elevations  follow  the  usual  school  receipt  for 
governmental  buildings.  Other  illustrations 
show  new  buildings  for  King's  College  Hospital, 
London,  by  Wm.  A.  Pite.  November  29  opens 
with  an  interesting  account  of  a  dispute  between 
the  R.  I.  B.  A.  and  the  Society  of  Architects 
with  regard  to  the  registration  of  architects 
and  educational  methods,  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  assistance  in  furthering  a  dissemination  of 
knowledge  of  the  matters  in  question.  The 
illustrations  show  a  brick  country  house  and 
garden,  and  other  work,  by  A.  Winter  Rose.  The 
number  of  December  6  shows  further  reproduc- 
tions of  the  competition  drawings  of 
the  Parliament  Buildings  at  Man- 
itoba; a  parish  hall,  by  Temple  Moore; 
and  an  interesting  and  novel  Gothic 
church,  from  the  designs  of  Geofifry 
Lucas  &  Arthur  Lodge. 

The  Architects' and  Builders' Journal 
of  November  4  shows  the  Glamorgan 
County  Hall,  Cardiff,  Wales,  by 
E.  Vincent  Harris  &  Thomas  A. 
Moodie, —  a  thoroughly  academic 
performance  which  only  by  quaint- 
ness  in  scale  betrays  the  country  of 
its  creation;  another  "Modern  Small 
House;"  a  carefully  done  Pompeian 
bath  in  the  Royal  Automobile  Club 
in  London,  by  Mewes  &  Davis  and 
E.  Keynes  Purchase;  a  fine  country- 
house  photograph  and  plan  follow 
in  the  text.  November  13  shows  a 
London  business  house,  by  Lutyens; 
while  a  new  railway  station  at  Miil- 
heim-on-Rhine  presents  one  of  the 
few  examples  shown  this  month  of 
really  modern  architecture.  Other 
illustrations  are  a  small  cottage, 
school  work,  and  photographs  of 
work  of  Sir  John  Soane.  November  20 
is  prefaced  with  a  Paris  shop  front. 
The  main  article  is  on  the  restorations 
of  Cannina,  with  numerous  repro- 
ductions of  his  engravings.  The 
fine  design  awarded  the  first  prize 
in  the  competition  for  the  Missouri 
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(From  "  Construction  ") 


State  Capitol  is  also  shown.  A  cottage, 
school  work,  and  drawings  of  the  London. 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  Assurance  Build- 
ing, London,  by  Prof.  Beresford  Pite.  make 
up  the  remainder  of  the  illustrations.  De- 
cember 4  has  for  a  preface  the  fine  door  to 
"L'Xationale"  bank  in  Paris,  by  Nenot. 
The  editorial  notes  the  importance  of  the 
British  School  at  Rome  for  the  study  of 
architecture,  with  its  scholarship  of  £200 
per  year.  The  illustrations  are  a  suburban 
house,  by  Geoff ry  Lucas  &  Arthur  Lodge; 
drawings  for  the  Elm  Street  School,  Mid- 
dleton,  by  Woods  &  Sellers;  a  double-page 
spread  shows  the  awful  dome  of  the  Palais 
de  Justice,  at  Brussels. 

The  Brkkbuilder  for  December  has  some 
fine   drawings,  by   Hubert  Ripley,  of  old 
Nantucket  houses,  and  a  continuation  of 
Mr.  Githens's  article  on  group  plans.   The 
principal  article  and  the  plates  deal  with 
the   Forest    Hills    Gardens   de- 
velopment at  Long  Island,  ex- 
ecuted  under    the   direction    of 
Grosvenor    Atterbury    for    the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.     The 
great  opportunity  presented,  of 
canying  out  a  whole  community 
on  a  general  plan  and  in  a  single 
style,  has  been  taken  advantage 
of  to  the  utmost.     It   demon- 
strates the  great  advantages  of 
co-operation,  and  should  stimu- 
late the  organization  of  groups 
of  people  of  some  means  for  the 

(From  "The  Brkkbuilder") 
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nilST    RJOOR   PIAN  . 

Winning  Design,  Manitoba  Govt.  Bldg.,  Winnipeg 
Frank  W.  Simon,  Arctlitect 

(From  "Construction") 
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Compjetitive  Design.^Manitoba  Government  Building,  Winnipeg 

Shiarp  &  Brown.  Arctiitecis 

(Irom  "Construction") 


erection  of  other  such  model  towns;  but 
the  experiment  seems  to  show,  also,  that 
the  poor  man  cannot  live  at  any  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  large  city  where 
he  finds  employment,  or  in  a  place  where 
the  relation  of  land  cost  to  building  cost 
is  so  high  because  of  the  value  of  the 
land  or  the  amount  of  land  per  building; 
or,  further,  in  houses  so  well  constructed; 
and  these  are  just  the  hardest  problems 
that  are  to  be  met. 

It  may  be  that  we  must  adapt  ourselves 
in   architecture   to   the   sort   of   situation 
that    the    European    faces    in    language, 
that  we  must  understand  all  tongues,  or 
remain    ignorant    of    what   is    going   on. 
But  it  would  seem  that,  however  much  we 
may  encourage  wholesome  provinciaUsm  in 
the  various  sections  of  our  country,  indi- 
viduality on  the  part  of  architects,  and  the 
new  "indigenous"  American  forms,  the  re- 
sultant   architectural    manners 
should    be    dialects,    and    not 
mutually      foreign      languages. 
The   only   hope   appears   to  be 
the   look   forward    a   couple   of 
generations   or   so    to    the    day 
when    the   edges   will   wear   off 
from    these    different    ways   of 
saying  the  same  thing  and  some 
unity  of  expression  will  appear. 
But  just  think  what  the  streets 
of  Texas  will  look  like  while  the 
Texan     is     learning    to    speak 
pigeon  Byzantine! 

( From  "Ttie  Brickbuilder " ) 
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View  along  Viilotji    Green,  Forest  Hills  Gardens 
Gfosvenor  Atterbury.  Architect 
(From  "  Conslructk>n  ") 


Tea  Garden,  Hotel,  Forest   IlilK  (  ..irdens 
Grosvenor  Atterbury,  Ar^liitccl 
(From  "The  Architectural  Review,"  London) 


Lntrance  Lobby,  Terminal  City  Cluh.  \  hi. 
Philip  M.  Jullien,  Architect 
(From  "The  Architects'  and  Builders'  Journal,"  London) 
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itorior.  Railroad  Station  at  Miilheim-on-Rhine 


Carrefe  &:  Hd&tin^  and  Lustacc  O.  Bird,  Architects 


Eastern  End,  Wesloyan  Hall.  Westminster 
Lanchester  &  Rickards,  Arcliitects 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL' 
REVIEW* MASTEP.S  IN 
AP.T+g^  VAPJOU5  BOOKS 


THE  modern  domestic  architecture  of 
Germany  is  so  little  understood  in 
America  that  we  give  unusual  space  in 
this  issue  to  the  illustration  of  a  building  con- 
taining the  workrooms  of  a  firm  of  German 
architects,  particularly  because  it  so  well  ex- 
emplifies the  merits  —  as  well  as  the  defects 
—  of  this  modern  school.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  how  directly  suggestive  these  pic- 
tures should  be  in  displaying  to  the  planner 
of  rnodest  American  homes  the  care  and  sim- 
plicity with  which  motives  and  materials  are 
used  to  secure  distinctive  effects,  and  the 
modesty  and  directness  of  means  by  which 
the  most  attractive  results  are  obtained. 

We  print  upon  a  following  page  a  Western 
American  treatment  of  a  somewhat  similar 
scheme.  We  submit  both  to  be  more  sincere, 
appropriate,  and  direct  than  the  artificially 
posed  and  mannered  Western  work  criticized 
in  our  Current  Periodicals  columns  this  same 
month. 

Equally  unusual  and  commendable  are  the 
direct  simplicity  and  distinction  of  Mr. 
Howard  Shaw's  stable,  shown  by  a  plan  and 
four  photographs.  The  successful  result  indi- 
cates how  Tfiuch  return  is  to  be  derived  from 
careful  study  of  even  so  simple  and  utilitarian 
a  building  as  this! 

Our  working  drawings  this  month  include 
four_  more  plates  of  American  Schoolhouse 
architecture,  supplementing  photographic 
views  of  buildings  issued  in  the  Modern 
Schoolhouse  series,  by  Brigham,  Coveney  & 
Bisbee,  and  a  school  built  in  connection  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  by  Maginnis 
&  Walsh.  Among  photographic  views  are  also 
shown  three  Boston  schoolhouses,  by  Shepley, 
Rutan  &  Coolidge;  Cram,  Goodhue  &  Fergu- 
son; and  Maginnis,  Walsh  &  Sullivan.  Four 
plates  of  drawings  illustrate  a  particularly  well 
worked-out  example  of  a  Golf  Club  House  by 
Addison  B.  LeBoutillier.  It  has  been  some 
time  since  a  subject  of  this  sort  has  been 
published  in  the  professional  press,  yet  it 
is  one  that  yearly  enters  more  and 
more  into  the  practice  of  the  American 
architect.  In  this  connection,  we  print 
upon  a  text  page  two  of  the  preliminary 
studies  made  for  this  structure.  Four 
added  plates  of  English  churches  show 
a  modern  design  using  unusual  Norman 
precedents  in  St.  Luke's  Church  at 
Edinburgh,  and  exterior  and  interior 
views  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley's 
chapel  for  the  Cowley  Fathers,  in  the 
monastery  just  across  the  river  from 
Magdalen  College  at  Oxford. 

Owing  to  the  detail  connected  with 
the  preparation  of  the  special  issue  on 
Hotels,  and  the  time  necessary  to  prop- 
erly collect  and  classify  the  great  amount 
of  valuable  material  available,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  postpone  the  publi- 
cation date  to  April  25,  19 13. 


PUBLISHERS' 
DEPARTMENT 


Mather  School.  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson,  Architects 
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-SECOND -FLOOR  -PLAN 
Jefferson  School,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Shepley.  Rulan  &  Coolidge.  Architects 
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•FIRST-  FLOOR-PLAN- 

Marshall  School,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Maginnis,  Walsh  &  Sullivan,  Architects 


bates  6? guild  company 
144  Congress  street 

B  OSTON  ♦Massach  usetts 


St.  Luke's  Church,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 
P.  Macgregor  Chalmers.  Architect 


This  number  will  consist  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  pages,  and  should  prove  to  be  in- 
valuably useful  as  a  reference-work  for  archi- 
tects on  a  subject  that  has  not  before  been 
adequately  covered.     In  addition  to  general 
and  detailed  views  of  more  than  sixty  hotels, 
including  many  hitherto  unpublished,  especial 
attention  has  been  given  to  ensure  the  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  varied  types  of  hotel  plans, 
ranging  from  the  small  city  hotel  to  the  great 
metropolitan  structures  of  our  largest  cities. 
Special  articles  of  practical  and  useful  value 
to  hotel  designers   have   been  prepared   by 
recognized    authorities.        These    include    a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  problems  of  heating 
and  ventilating  a  large  hotel;  the  theory  of 
hotel  planning  from   the  standpoint  of  the 
hotel  manager,  as  well  as  the  statement  of  its 
practice   from   the  architectural   view-point; 
and  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  workings  of 
a  modern  hotel  kitchen,  with  its  many  spe- 
cialized service  appointments.  This  latter  arti- 
cle deals,  in  an  instructive  manner,  with  a 
part  of  hotel  design  the  importance  of  which  is 
too  little  realized,  and   states  concisely  the 
conveniences  and  results  expected  from  this 
department  in  a  modern  hostelry. 

The  possibilities  in  the  use  of  tile  and  faience 
for  the  decoration  of  cafes  and  grille-rooms  is 
the  subject  of  an  especially  interesting  article 
on  the  unusual  efltects  latent  in  these  mate- 
rials. 

All  the  hotels  shown  are  fully  illustrated, 
and  each  is  accompanied  by  floor  plans  so  re- 
produced as  to  show  all  their  details;  which 
showing  is  further  supplemented  by  several 
pages  of  illustration  classified  to  cover  the 
complete  treatment  of  the  hotel  problem, — 
including  ball-rooms,  rathskellers,  restaurants, 
private  dining-rooms,  etc. 


The  March  Architectural  Review  will 
contain  the  first  of  two  articles  minutely  il- 
lustrating and  describing  the  furniture, 
decoration,  and  design  of  the  Pompeian 
house.  This  series  will  be  accompanied 
by  several  carefully  studied  restoration 
drawings,  reproduced  to  hold  the  relative 
color  values,  besides  detailed  photo- 
graphs of  wall-paintings,  sculptural  deco- 
rations, and  furniture,  many  being  pieces 
that  have  but  just  come  to  light  in  the 
course  of  the  most  recent  of  the  excava- 
tions conducted  at  Pompeii.  We  believe 
the  profession  will  appreciate  and  benefit 
by  this  carefully  studied  series  of  illustra- 
tions of  the  decoration  of  so  different  and 
important  an  historical  epoch.  We  are 
therefore  planning  to  give  to  these  articles 
unusually  thorough  and  complete  illus- 
tration, including  the  dwelHngs  —  espe- 
cially taken  for  this  purpose  in  Decem- 
ber, 191 2 — most  recently  excavated  and 
opened  to  the  public,  which,  by  the  new 
policy  now  in  vogue,  show  the  gardens 
jjlanted  and  the  statuary  in  place. 
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Cabot's  Old  Virginia  White 

A  Soft.  Clean  White  for  Shintfles,  Sidintf.  and 
all  other  Outside  Woodwork 

A  shingle-stain  compound  that  has  the  briUiant  whiteness  of  white- 
wash, Nvith  none  of  its  objectionable  features,  and  the  durability  of 
paint,  with  no  "painty"  effect.  The  cleanest,  coolest,  and  most  effect- 
ive treatment  for  certain  kinds  of  houses. 


Sample  and  Circular  Sent  on  Request 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  Boston.  Mass. 


1133  Broadway.  New  York  350  Dearborn  Ave 

Aienls  All  Over  the  eountry 

Cbof.  Creosote  St.in..  Waterproof  Cement  .nd  Briek  St.ins. 

"Quilt."  Conservo  Wood  Preservative 


Chicatfo 


Finished -JLith  "Old  Virginia  Whiti" 


•nia  WhiU"      E.  K.  RossUer,  ArchUtct,  New  York 


AVall  Sirpet 
Ticker! 

Which  shows  no  f  lucfcfions 

THE  HOWJKD 
CLOCK 


On  f/ie  Spire  of 
TRINITY  CHURCH 
jsfv/ierea/JWaJISf. 
^efs/fs  correct f/me 

SSE.HOWARDClOCKg 

Sosfon   Mev^  TorA:    Chicago 


Your  Stucco  or  Concrete  House  Need* 

Bay  State 

Brick  and  Cement  Coating 
Protection 

The  coating  does  nol  destroy  the  distinctive  texture 
of  concrete,  protecU  against  dampness  and  moisture, 
and  has  been  endorsed  by  the  National  Board  ol 
Fire  Underwriters  as  a  fire  retarder.  h  comes  in  dit- 
lerenl  colors.  Let  us  send  you  a  booklet  that  tells 
you  all  about  it. 

It  has  been  used  by  the  best  architects,  contractors, 
and  builders  as  a  coating  in  light  as  well  as  heavy 
construction  ol  every  kind  :  houses,  mills,  breweries, 
garages,  and  railroads. 

It  is  very  effective  as  a  lint  for  interior  decoration  on 
wood,  cement,  or  plaster. 

Adina  Sot  Booklet  ^o-  -5 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Paint  andVarnish  MakersandLeadCorroders 

82-84  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Office,  150  Fifth  Ave. 


SUPREMIS 

FLOOR    FINISH 

SHIPOLEUM 

FAMOUS  27  YEARS 
for  extreme  durability  and  beauly 
of  finish  for  interior  work  : :  : :  : : 

DEAD-LAC 

an  exquisite  dead  finish  without  rubbing 

ENAMELS 

Eggshel-white 

eggshel  lustre,  no  rubbing 

White  Enamelite 

high  gloss,  rubs  beautifully 
Flo-white  —  for  outside  work 

Specified  by  the  best 
ARCHITECTS 

CHICAGO  VARNISH 
COMPANY 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


MASON 


For     BTAIBS.     LANDINGS      and    SIDEWALKS 

KARBOLITH  FLOORING 
JlrllUlc  —  CrackletM  —  Sanitary 

AMERICAN  MASON  SAFETY  TREAD  COMPANY 
702  Old  Soutb  BuiUns,  BortoD,  Mus. 


DAHLQUIST  Quality  and  DAHLQUIST  P 


nee 


Are  sufficient  reason  for  definitely  speci- 
fying by  name  our  copper  range  boilers 
and  pressure  boilers. 

You  Save  for  Your  Ghent 

We  quote  prices  to  architects,  and  sell 
direct  to  architect,  owner,  or  plumber. 
•Jobbers  do  not  control  us. 


DAHLQUIST  MFG.  CO., 


38  WEST  THIRD  STREET 
SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 


FOR    SUBSCRIBERS 


WHO  may  wish  to  keep  together  the  supplementary 
plates  of  Modern  English  Churches  and  Modern 
English  Country  Houses,  which  are  appearing  in  the 
REVIEW,  we  have  two  portfolios,  each  made  to  hold  a 
complete  set  ol  100  plates.  These  portfolios  will  be  sup- 
plied to  subscribers  for  $1.00  each,  express  prepaid. 
The  series  on  Modern  EnglUh  Churches  will  be  com- 
pleted during   1913. 

BATES    &    GUILD    CO. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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The  Office  of  Two  German  Architects 

Runge  &  Scotland,  of  Bremen 

By  Antoinette  Rehmann  Perrett 


RUXGE  &  SCOTLAND  are  archi- 
tects of  Bremen,  whose  domestic 
work  is  known  to  all  who  are 
keejMng  in  touch  with  the  progressive 
movonent  oi  German  architecture.  It 
is  interesting,  as  an  example  of  the 
versatility-  of  many  of  these  architects 
of  the  new  movement,  to  know  that  it 
b  their  deagns  and  lettering  that  are 
recognized  throu^iout  Germany  in  the 
advertisements  of  KafiFee  Hag.  the 
ca£fein4ess  ct^ee.  to  whose  6rm  they 
ser\e.  so  to  speak,  as  jesthetic  ad\"isers. 
They  designed,  too.  the  delightful  recrea- 
ticMi  buikling  that  Kaftee  Hag  contrib- 
uted to  tfie  notabk  Health  Exhibition 
at  Dresden  in  ipri.  It  is  their  studio. 
thdr  architectural  work- 
rooms, that  is  shown  in 
these  illustrations. 

The  studio  is  situated  on 
the  outskirts  of  Bremen. — 
out^irts  where  there  still 
remain  many  fine  examples 
of  fM  peasant  ardiitecture. 
but  that  are  being  ra{Mdly 
de\nek)ped  for  suburban 
homes.  It  seemed  to  be 
especially  fitting  that  these 
men.  who  haw  come  to  be 
associated  with  ad\-anced 
ideals  in  modem  dwdUng 
ardiitecture.  should  have 
a  studio  hiiilfKng  of  their 
very  own  in  such  a  suburb 
rather  than  somewhere  in 
the  town. —  a  place  that 
expfcsses  their  domestic 
thou^t.  that  can  serxe  as 
a  modd  and  incentive  to 
their  dioits.  and  that 
brings  them  at  once  into 
the  local  atnioG}diere  of 
their  actual  fidkl  of  work. 
The  studio  is  a  ooe-and- 
a-half-stor>-  buiMing  en- 
tered thrcNigh  a  large  re- 
ception-haO.  The  pri\-ate 
office  <Hr  library  of  the  firm 
is  on  one  side  and  the 
drafting-room  is  on  the 
other.  Beyond  the  draft- 
ing-room there  is  a  garage. 
Here  the  studio  premier 
has  been  JMned  to  an 
old  peasant  cottage,  that 


First  and  Second  Hoor  Plans 


Lnb^v^  Hal  aid  Sl<at  of  5tan 


serves  as  a  most  picturesque  and  appro- 
priate wing  and  contains  rooms  for  the 
storage  and  collection,  as  well  as  for  the 
repairing,  of  old  local  details  and  fur- 
nishings, in  which  Runge  &  Scotland 
take  a  historic  interesL 

The  reception-haD  is  a  very  sociable 
place,  in  white-painted  wood  and  yeOoir 
wall-covering,  with  easy  wicker  chairs, 
and  with  a  very  beautiful  Oriental 
runner  leading  from  the  front  entrance 
to  the  landing  of  the  stairway,  which 
divides  after  the  first  few  steps.  .\t  this 
landing  attention  is  focused  upon  a  waO- 
fountain  of  purjdi^-lavender-green  tile, 
whose  slowly  trickling  water  gives  the 
room  a  novd  touch  that  Runge  &  Scot- 
land are  v«>-  f<»d  of,  and 
that  provides  an  unusual 
motive  that  the\-  have  used 
again  and  again  in  their  va- 
rious domestic  work.  The 
stairway's  on  each  side  of 
the  fountain  lead  to  the 
conference-room.  The  exi- 
gencies and  the  ver\'  limita- 
tions of  the  one-and-a-half- 
storv'  roof-lines  have  done 
much  for  the  attractive- 
ness and  \-ariet>-  of  t"  is 
upper  room.  They  are  t'  e 
raium  d'etre,  for  instance, 
of  the  arehwa\-s  by  the 
entrance-<loors.  with  their 
object-lessons  in  the  sim- 
ple grouping  fA  furniture: 
while  the  space  remaining 
above  the  staircase  has 
been  utilized,  quite  simply, 
as  a  modem  ing^nook  — 
where  the  necessar>-  radi- 
ator, screened  bdiind  gilt 
mesh,  serves  both  as  fonc- 
tUmmaire  of  the  in^ 
nook  and  for  a  decorative 
mantd-shelf.  Owing  to  the 

1  required  head  spoor,  the 
seats  in  the  nook  are  so 
high  that  the>-  have  aD  the 
digiutv'  of  throne  chairs. 
comfortabU-  relieved  by  the 
quaint  foot-stools.  The 
radiatm'  is  still  such  a 
voni^  and  novd  member 
erf  the  houselMM  that  there 
has  not  yet  been  time  for 
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much  poetic  sentiment  to  cling 
about  its  coils;  but  every  en- 
deavor to  get  it  out  of  its  present 
jxjsition  as  a  homely  drudge  into 
the  welcome  atmosphere  of  a 
lovely  necessity  is  well  worth 
encouraging. 

The  walls  of  the  conference- 
room  are  a  striped  bluish  plum 
in  two  shades:  a  rich  background 
for  mahogany.  A  great  deal  of 
purple,  plum,  and  lavender,  as 
weU  as  gray  and  black,  are  being 
used  in  German  wall-coverings 
and  furnishings  just  now;  and 
a  few  New  York  shops  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  import  the 
new  schemes.  With  the  plum 
wall  of  the  conference-room  a 
striped  yellow  brocade  has  been 
used  for  the  upholstery,  for  the 
backs  of  the  china-cabinets,  and 
for  the  walls  of  the  nook.  The 
yellow  of  the  nook  gives  a  cheer- 
ful aspect  to  the  back  of  the 
room,  which  would  otherwise 
have  seemed  dark. 

The  architectural  traditions 
of  the  low-l^ing  country  about 
Bremen  are  verj-  closely  allied  to 
those  of  parts  of  Holland,  and 
of  Saxon  England.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  perhaps,  that  Runge  & 
Scotland's  work  is  more  in  line 
with  our  own  colonial  tradition 
than  some  new  architecture  in  other  parts  of  Germany  —  for  in- 
stance, Bavaria.  The  exterior  of  this  studio  building  is  of  sug- 
gestive value  for  our  own  suburban  bungalow  or  small  country 
home, —  in  the  simplicity  of  the  roof-lines,  in  the  low  "homey" 


Mantel  in  Library 


proportions,  the  arrangement  of 
the  casements,  and  the  attention 
paid  to  apparently  unimportant 
details  of  outdoor  decoration. 
How  pleasing  is  the  composition 
around  the  casement  window 
made,  for  instance,  by  such  de- 
tails as  the  solid  shutters,  the 
wooden  seat,  the  dove-cote,  the 
watering- trough,  and  the  deco- 
rative design  of  the  wire  and 
nails  for  training  vines!  The 
shape  of  the  forecourt  was  gov- 
erned by  the  triangular  lot;  yet 
much  of  the  charm  of  the  place 
comes  from  the  spirit  with  which 
such  hard  facts  as  this  triangular 
plot  have  been  confronted.  The 
way  in  which,  on  one  side,  an  un- 
desirable view  has  been  shut  off 
by  a  cement  wall  so  decoratively 
subdivided  by  seats  and  lattice- 
work, flower-box  stands,  and 
fountains  that  the  original  pur- 
pose has  been  altogether  lost  to 
sight  in  its  successful  acceptance 
as  an  architectural  opportunity. 
In  the  case  of  this  "Studio  Build- 
ing" of  Runge  &  Scotland,  it  is 
the  significance  of  these  touches 
to  the  whole,  the  attention  and 
affection  the  architects  have  ex- 
pended upon  apparefitly  unim- 
portant yet  significant  details, 
that  have  made  the  whole  so 
cumulatively  effective.  In  domestic  architecture  of  the  intimate 
sort,  perfection  of  detail  is  alone  responsible  for  creating  a  dig- 
nified yet  homelike  atmosphere, —  for  supplying  the  final  touch 
of  complete  and  satisfying  definition. 


Work  Building  and  Entrance  Forecourt  from  Street 
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ALCOVt  IN   SECOND  STORY  CONSULTATION   ROOM 
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ALCOVE  OVER  STAIRS,  SECOND  STORY  CONSULTATION   ROOM 
INTERIORS,  STUDIO  WORKROOMS  OF  RUNGE.   &   SCOTLAND.  ARCHITLCTS.   BREMEN,   GERMANY 
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GENERAL  VIEW 


DETAIL  OF  COURT 

5TABLL  OF  JAML5   M.   WILCOX,   ESQ.,   RADNOR,    PA. 

HOWARD  VAN   DOREN   SHAW,  ARCHITECT 


MODERN    ENGLISH    CHURCHES 


flRCHIIECKJRAb 


EXTtRIOR 

ST.    LUKL'S  CHURCH,   LDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND 

P.  MACGRLGOR  CHALME.RS,  ARCHITE.CT 


PLATE  LXI 


MODERN     ENGLISH     CHURCHES 


fiRtfniEiauRAii 


INTLRIOR 

ST.   LUKE-'S  CHURCH,   EDINBURGH.  SCOTLAND 

P.  MACGRE.GOR  CHALMLR5,  ARCHITECT 


PLATE   LXII 
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M30DLRSN    SCHOOL    ARCHITECTURE 


E.NTRANCE.  FRONT 


fiRCHIIECrURAli 


RE.AR  VIEW 

MARSHALL  SCHOOL,   DORCHLSTLR,    MASS. 

MAGINNrS,   WALSH  &  SULLIVAN,  ARCHITE.CTS 


PLATL   IX 


MODERN     SCHOOL    ARCHITLCTU  RE. 


PAROCHIAL    SCHOOL  FOR  CATHLDRAL   PARISH   OF  THL   HOLY  CROSS,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

MAGINNIS  &  WALSH,  ARCHITECTS 


flRCHIIEnURAli 


JLFFLRSON   SCHOOL,    ROXBURY.   MASS. 
SHLPLLY,  RUTAN  &  COOLIDGL,  ARCHITECTS 


PLATL  X 
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PLATE.  VIII 


'-^-^^. 


ETAIL2.f  CABLE  AND  ONE  BAYIMALDEAI  ST  ELEVATIOAJ 

JCAie   -    TMtll     Q.U;v«.TL,t     INCH     ICJUAIS     ONt     tOOT 

ILDIOCESE  -  OF  -B^-^TON  -  M  A  S  J  AC  H  U  S  E  T-T5  •- 

...,  '.   MO»T       t.[.VIIL.tND         WltllAM       H.     OCONNCLL      P.P.     A  C-  C  H    h-i    S    »    O   f> 

rf^i^^'+7lPAR.OCHIAL    SCHOOL  BUILDING   FOR.  THE   CATHEDRJ^L 
'-     '-.';^^;  VTi^PAEISH  or  THF  HOLY  CR.OSS-MALDEN    ST  l-MhB.i.\SOI^    AYE.   BOSTO,N 

*'"  '•'"■'  MACINMJ     AHP     WAIJH       AtCHITLCTJ       lOO    pOylilOH       JTB-ttJ      P<JSTON     A\AJJ-. 

JOBAI9  27^  DR.AW1NG    N2  15 


in . — _^= 


FLOOR   PLANS  AND  DE.TAIL  OF   MALDLN  5TRLET  ELEVATION 
PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL   FOR  CATHEDRAL   PARISH   OF  THL   HOLY  CROSS,  BOSTON.    MASS. 

MAGINNI5  &   WALSH.  ARCHITECTS 
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PLATE.  IX 


«iw!f5S?/,5 


TRANSVERSE     3ECT101M 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN  AND  CROSS-SE.CTION 

GOLF  CLUB   HOUSL  AT  GROTON,  CONN. 

ADDISON   B.  LL  BOUTILLIER.  ARCHITECT 
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PLATE    XI 


WEST-  ELEVATION 

SCALE  arlN-lFT. 


EA5T    ELEVATION 

SCALE  ilN-lFT' 


E.ND  LLE.VAT10N5 

GOLF  CLUB   HOUSL  AT  GROTON.  CONN. 

ADDISON   B.   LE.BOUT1LLILR.  ARCHITtCT 
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PLATE  XIII 


Plan  -  <»■  •  riK.6T  -  rLooK,- 

•   ^CAlC  ■  ■^  Incn  -    I  rooT  - 


tLtTCEKTkKY  -iCHOOL  -TJ  PPCr  -  OTXlJEi  - 
-    roit  •  THE  •  Al>X)(.S    •  DlJTItlCT    - 

"WtBiTccS-BrianxM  incccTiCAiTBoiToi  - 
JitiatiATH  ■  CovmtY- t-Siiitc-  XicniTicTi  ■     /-n 
•-S/IMUC-L    Adams    School- ;>«»«, .o  ■»«  (sj 


BASEME-NT  AND  FIRST  FLOOR  PLANS 

SAMUEL  ADAMS  SCHOOL,   EAST  BOSTON,   MASS. 

BRIGHAM,  COVE.NE.Y   &    BI5BEE.  ARCHITECTS 
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^'V 


FRONT  VIE.W 


rrogilil 


fiRCHlIEaURAU 


RLAR  V1E.W 

5AMULL  ADAMS  SCHOOL,   EAST  BOSTON.  MASS. 

BRIGHAM,  COVE.NLY  &  BISBLE,  ARCHITECTS 


PLATL  XI 


MODERN     SCHOOL     ARCHITLCTURL 


*4 


GENERAL  VIEW 


flRCHlTEnURAb 


DETAIL  OF  COURT 
MATHER  SCHOOL,   DORCHLSTER,   MASS. 
CRAM.  GOODHUE  &  FERGUSON.  ARCHITECTS 


PLATE  XII 


MODERN    ENGLISH    CHURCHL5 


EXTERIOR 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN   THE  LVANGLLIST  (COWLLY  FATHLR5).  OXFORD,  ENGLAND 

THE  LATE  G.  F.  BODLEY,  ARCHITECT 


PLj\TE  lxiii 


MODERN    ENGLISH    CHURCHES 


1V. 


mcHIIEnURAU 


INTLRIOR 
CHURCH   OF   ST.  JOHN   THL   EVANGELIST  (COWLEY  FATHERS),  OXFORD,   ENGLAND 

THL  LATE  G.   F.  BODLE.Y.    ARCHITE.CT 


PU\TE  LXIV 
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DLTAIL  OF  LNTRANCE. 


COLKIVARD.  LOOKING    IO\\ARD  COACH-HOUSt 

5TABLL  OF  JAMLS   M.  WILCOX,  LSQ.,   RADNOR,   PA. 

HOWARD  VAN  DORE.N  SHAW,  ARCHITLCT 
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RE.NDE.RLD  PRELIMINARY  STUDY   FOR   LLLVATION 


"T?*";;.—  '^- "  -A^-*  ^'  ■ 


*-. • 


5KE.TCH  STUDY  OF   PRELIMINARY  SCHE.ML 

GOLF   CLUB   HOUSL  AT  GROTON,   CONN. 

ADDISON   B.   LE.BOUTILLILR,  ARCHITECT 


rHE  attractive  rendering  of  drawings  fitted  to  define 
an  architectural  scheme  for  a  client  is  an  art  in- 
valuable to  the  practising  architect.  These  prelim- 
inary studies  indicate  two  graphic  and  effective  methods. 
7  he  upper  sketch  is  of  an  elevation  rendered  on  toned  paper 
■with  the  walls  whitened,  the  roof  and  foliage  tinted,  and  the 


sky  lightly  indicated,  making  an  attractive  study  of  color 
values.  The  lower  .sketch  is  the  sort  of  "picture''  that  more 
nearly  answers  the  demands  of  the  client,  to  ivhom  the  "ele- 
vation," as  such,  ordinarily  means  little  or  nothing;  and 
therefore  a  perspective  can  better  convey  an  architectural 
idea  than  the  arbitrarily  conventional  working  drawing. 
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PLATL5 

Plates  VII,  VIII. —  Cathedral  School,  Harrison  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  (Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details)  — 
Maginnis  &  Walsh,  Architects. 

Plates  IX-XII. —  Design  for  Golf  Club  House  at  Groton, 
Conn.  (Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details)  —  Addison 
D.  LeBoutillier,  Architect. 

Plates  XIII,  XIV. —  Samuel  Adams  School,  East  Boston,  Mass. 
(Plans  and  Elevations)  —  Brigham,  Coveney  &  Bisbee, 
Architects. 

OUR  readers  will  probably  be  interested  to  know  the  present 
situation  in  regard  to  the  recent  Australian  City  Capital 
Competition,  where  Mr.  Walter  Burley  Griffin,  of  Chi- 
cago, received  first  prize.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  com- 
petition did  not  receive  the  official  approval  of  the  profession  in 
England  or  Australia,  and  therefore  but  few  English  or  Australian 
architects  of  repute  attempted  to  enter  it  —  and  the  probable 
outcome  entirely  vindicates  the  profession  in  those  countries  for 
the  stand  they  took.  Of  the  practical  merits  of  Mr.  Griffin's 
plan  and  his  solution  of  the  entire  problem  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak  at  the  moment.  The  scheme  is  familiar  to  the  profession, 
and  was  undoubtedly  as  applicable  to  local  conditions  as  could 
be  expected  of  the  design  winning  first  prize  in  a  competition  of 
this  sort,  as  ordinarily  managed. 
It  is  a  somewhat  regrettable 
fact  that  the  competitor  for  an 
architectural  problem  has  to 
choose  between  treating  his 
solution  sanely  (and  losing  the 
competition!)  or  treating  it 
grandiloquently,  with  compar- 
ative disregard  to  site  and  cost, 
in  order  to  win  the  favorable 
attention  of  the  judges  or 
estimators.  It  is  ordinarily 
supposed  that  the  competition 
is  more  to  select  an  architect 
than  a  plan.  Whichever  is  the 
case,  it  rarely  happens  that  it 
is  possible  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  precisely  as  it  is  first 
proposed.  Mr.  Gilbert's  plan 
for  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Campus,  for  instance,  ignored 
existing  conditions  of  site  to 
the  extent  of  placing  a  large 
building  directly  over  and  many 
feet  above  an  abandoned 
quarry-pit,  while  his  corrected 
scheme  was  radically  different  in 
nearly  every  particular  from  the 


competition  arrangement.  It  is  nevertheless  generally  presumed, 
however,  that  the  originator  of  the  idea  capable  of  winning  the 
first  prize  would  be  the  one  best  able  afterwards  to  develop  or 
modify  the  scheme  in  order  to  bring  it  exactly  to  fit  conditions 
imposed  by  the  site  or  the  Supervising  Commission.  Yet  this 
Commission  of  judges  or  assessors  in  the  case  of  the  Australian 
Capital  plan  has  just  issued  a  notification  in  which  they  mod- 
estly state  that  as,  in  their  opinion,  the  design  does  not  exactly 
fit  the  site,  they  have  arranged  a  new  scheme  of  their  own  for 
adopting  —  or  rather,  adapting  —  Mr.  Griffin's  plan  to  their 
ideas  of  the  development  best  suited  to  the  location!  No  matter 
what  arguments  may  be  urged  against  Mr.  Griffin's  original 
plan,  it  nevertheless  contains  merits  that  are  absolutely  lacking 
in  this  substitute  plan,  and  escapes  defects  that  crowd  every  inch 
of  the  surface  of  this  new  arrangement!  Whether  the  Commission 
will  be  able  to  impose  its  own  modification  of  the  city  plan  upon 
the  Australian  people  is  not  yet  known.  It  nevertheless  becomes 
evident  that  one  fatal  defect  in  the  competition  program  was  its 
failure  to  guarantee  to  the  successful  competitor  the  contract  for 
carrying  out  his  idea.  The  competition  —  as  we  all  know  — 
may  not  be  the  best  means  of  obtaining  the  solution  of  any  par- 
ticular problem;  but  certainly  an  accepted  plan  of  some  estima- 
tion is  far  better  than  a  plan  confessedly  a  hodgepodge  of  ideas 
and  foibles,  selected  happenstance  from  material  provided  by 
the  competition,  and  from  the  too  fertile  imagination  of  its 
judges  and  assessors. 

This  is  only  one  more  example  of  the  peculiar  disregard  of 
the  ethics  that  should  govern  the  judge  or  consulting  architect 
on  a  competition  of  this  sort.  A  good  many  occasions  are  already 
on  record  in  this  country  where  the  designer  appointed  to  judge 
a  competition  has  finally  himself  carried  off  the  commission  to 
execute  the  work  —  and  even  well-known  and  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  have  been  known  to  defend  this  method  as  a 
proper  and  legitimate  means  of  obtaining  a  "job"! 


Wi 


'E  have  before  commented  on  the  parsimony  of  the 
United  States  in  underpaying  its  official  representatives, 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  well  as  in  neglecting  properly  to 
house  its  counsels  and  ambassadors  to  foreign  courts.  Whereas 
nearly  every  other  country — even  the  little  South  American  repub- 
Hcs — owns  their  embassy,  often  possessing  important  and  note- 
worthy palaces  or  buildings  with  local  historic  or  sentimental  as- 
sociations of  great  value,  yet  Americans  abroad  have  to  hunt  for 
their  counsels  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  corners,  and  too  often 
find  them  only  in  quasi-respectable  localities  —  which  latter  is  all 

that  they  can  afford  within  the 
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Stable  of  James  M.  Wilcox,  Esq.,  Radnor.  Pa. 
Howard  Van  Doren  Shaw,   Architect 


limits  of  the  munificent  salary 
allowed  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment! 

The  English  papers  have  re- 
cently made  caustic  comment  on 
the  disparity  between  the  salary 
paid  their  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  $50,000  a  year, 
and  the  salary  paid  our  ambas- 
sador to  London  (the  late  Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid),  $17,500!  One 
paper  even  went  so  far  as  to  re- 
produce a  picture  of  Mr.  White- 
law  Reid's  late  residence,  Dor- 
chester House  (for  which  he  paid 
a  yearly  rental  of  $45,000!),  and 
ventured  some  facetious  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  houses  available 
to  the  incoming  ambassador  in 
case  he  was  forced  to  live  upon 
his  official  salary  —  under  which 
conditions  despised  and  remote 
Bloomsbury  seemed  to  be 
about  the  nearest  residential 
section  that  it  was  possible  to 
recommend  for  his  consider- 
ation ! 
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Current  Periodicals 

A  Review  of  the  Recent  American 
And  Foreign  Architectural  Publications 

(From  "Architecture") 


(From  "Tlie  American  Architect") 


House  for  Miss  Laura  Kobinson,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
J.  E.  R.  Caipentec  and  Waltet  D.  Blait,  Asso.  Architects 

DESPITE  that,  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  an  especial  effort  is  generally 
made  by  the  publisher  to  render  his 
pages  professionally  interesting,  yet  the 
January  magazines  prove  to  be  unusually 
barren  of  worthy  architectural  material. 
Whereas  we  have  most  frequently  to  sacri- 
fice text  space  to  our  pictorial  review,  this 
month  we  find  few  plates  of  either  the 
worth  or  importance  to  demand  their  re- 
production —  despite  the  fact  that  the 
late  arrival  of  a  number  of  the  December 
magazines  left  them  to  be  reviewed  with 
the  regular  Januarj'  list. 

There  is,  besides,  a  new  Richmond  in  the 
field:  the  first  number  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  has 
been  received,  under  date  of  January,  1913, 
and  proves  to  be  a  typographically  attract- 
ive and  dignified  publication.  The  purpose 
of  the  monthly  is  sufficiently  plain  from  its 
title  —  the  Institute  apparently  felt  the 
need  for  an  organ  of  more  timely  value 
than  its  older  quarterly.  The  policy  of  the 
pajjer  evidently  is  to  employ  illustrated 
articles  —  without  separate  plates.  This 
first  issue  contains  illustrated  descriptions 
of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the  proposed 
development  of  the  Octagon  property;  an 
article  from  The  British  Institute  Journal, 
by  Sir  Alfred  East,  on  "Color  as  Applied 
to  Architecture; "  some  letters  by  Thornton 
and  Jefferson  relating  to  the  University  of 
Virginia;  and  some  twenty- two  pages  of 
Institute  business,  other  communications,  and  chapter  reports. 

It  also  happens  that  last  month  several  of  the  January  maga- 
zines have  —  of  intention  or  without  —  managed  to  express  cer- 
tain tendencies  in  American  architecture  with  sufficient  definite- 
ness  to  be  worthy  of  separate  comment  before  undertaking  a 
more  detailed  and  specific  magazine  review.  First,  there  are  no 
less  than  two  cases  of  buildings  indicating  a  designer  of  intelli- 
gence and  training,  particularly  by  a  careful  study  and  appreci- 
ation of  the  refinements  of  Colonial  detail,  but  ignoring  far  more 
important  principles  of  Colonial  appropriateness  in  composition, 
in  a  new  Boston  store  facade,  from  The  Brickbuilder ,  and  a  "Den- 

(From  "The  American  Architect") 


Woolworth  Building, 
Cass  Gilbert, 


U.  5.  Post-office  Building,  Bi\ci1').  Mass. 
James  Knox  Taylor.  Architect 

tal  Building,"  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  from 
The  Architectural  Record.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  such  thorough  individual  ap- 
preciation of  the  refinements  of  Colonial  de- 
tail should  not  be  accompanied  by  a  better 
governing  sense  of  the  relation  of  those  de- 
tails to  the  whole  mass  of  the  composition. 
Next  appears  the  January  Western  Archi- 
tect (announced  as  an  issue  of  "Form  and 
Function"!),  published  on  perfumed  and 
tinted  paper, —  whether  selected  especially 
for  this  issue  to  provide  the  proper  "back- 
ground" for  these  designers'  creed,  or  as  a 
permanent  change  in  the  make-up,  we  do 
not  know,  —  and  containing  matter  so 
flagrantly  insincere  that  we  feel  conscien- 
tiously compelled  to  condemn  it  "in  ioio," 
despite  the  fact  that  we  confess  to  a  per- 
sonal admiration  for  the  animating  spirit 
behind  most  Western  work,  and  strive  — 
even  against  such  supernal  posing  as  this 
—  to  maintain  a  mind  open  to  the  more 
unhackneyed  forms  of  modern  design.  In- 
teresting as  some  of  the  work  of  Purcell, 
Feick  &  Elmslie  might  be  if  presented  only 
upon  its  own  merits,  its  "message "is  here  so 
obscured  by  the  persistent  and  aggravating 
pose  that  extends  from  the  very  heading  of 
the  accompanying  article  (on  "The  Statics 
and  Dynamics  of  Architecture,"  forsooth!) 
that  it  becomes  difficult  to  accept  seri- 
ously the  illustrations  —  which  are  princi- 
pally of  details  of  marked  Sullivanesque 
tendencies,  or  of  dwellings  with  equally 
marked  leanings  toward  the  eccentricities  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 
One  of  these  latter  imitations  betrays  how  curiously  inappropriate 
a  mannered  Western  house,  with  its  over-emphasized  horizontal 
lines,  can  appear  upon  an  uneven  rolling  site  such  as  the  prom- 
ontory beside  the  station  at  Woods  Hole  (Mass,) — which  leads 
us  to  suspect  that  they  are  probably  equally  inappropriate  when 
placed  upon  the  wooded  ground-contours  around  Lake  Minne- 
tonka,  and  other  similar  sites,  within  the  West!  Not  only  are 
these  structures  unoriginal;  the  very  sketches  ape  the  peculiarly 
distinctive  mannerisms  of  Mr.  Louis  H.  Sullivan's  finicky  tricks 
of  drawings.   Our  principal  quarrel  yet  remains  with  their  smug- 

(From  "The  Brickbuilder") 


New  York  City 
Architect 


House  of  J.  P.  Grace,  Esq.,  Glen  Cove,  L 
James  W.  O'Connor,  Architect 


House  at  Matinee ock,  L.  I. 
Carrere  Si  fJaslings,  Architects 
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ness  and  complacency  of  "pose,"  and  the 
regrettable  absence  of  a  humorous   sense 
on  the  part  of   these  architects.    As   an 
example,  we  quote  the  ornate  and  flamboy- 
ant title  from   the  picture  we  reproduce- 
'In  a  Building  of  this  type  the  practical 
constructive  matters  are  not  of  any  con- 
siderable  power,  and  except  where"  some 
especial  condition  gave  opportunity  for  a 
vigorous   structural    statement  the    archi- 
tectural story  [we  are  responsible  for  the 
Italics  -  not  the  pun!]  has  been  told  with  a 
generally  plastic    handling    of    areas   and 
texture.    The  use  of  simple  building-blocks 
of  stone  as  a  conclusion  to  the  brick  walls 
at  the  top,  definitely  arresting  their  upward 
movement,  forms   an  interesting  contrast 
to  the  usual   useless   verbiage  [sic!]  of   an 
applique  cornice."     If  any  better  example 
of  useless  and  unnecessary  "verbiage  "  is  to 
be   found  than  the  mass   of  spinacheous 
herbage  "  in  the  center  of  the  coping  mem- 
ber to  which  this  context  refers,  we  would 
gladly  print  it  as  a  lesson  in  the  "ethical 
grammar  of  architectural  design!" 

Architecture  pubhshes  some  views  of  St 
Thomas's  incomplete  Church  and  Parish 
House,  by  Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson;  the 
latest  soaring  Gothic  sky-scraper,  Mr.  Cass 
Gilbert's  Woolworth  Building;  and  a  stiff 
and  formal  copy  of  the  Petit  Trianon  at 
Greenwich,  Conn.    This  last  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  group  of  reproductions  of 
European  architecture  that  our  mon- 
eyed aristocracy  is  supplying  for  the 
artistic  education  of  our  democracy. 
The  Woolworth  Building  further  dis- 
plays the  relation  between  steel  solu- 
tions in  structural  problems  and  the 
rearing  lines  of  historic-architectural 
Romanticism;  though  the  modern  ap- 
phcation  of  this  mediaeval  style  brings 
about  a  scale  of  detail  as  Brobding- 
nagian   as   it  is  beyond   the  wildest 
dreams  of  its  original  creators.     We 
nevertheless  suspect  it  to  be  a  more 
vital  revival  of  the  Gothic  spirit  than 
the   most  archasologically  perfect   of 
the    pseudo-Gothic    churches    repro- 
duced   on    this   continent    of   North 
America.  A  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured 
and  Crippled  in  New  York  City  has 
two  views  credited  to  "York  &  Sav- 
age'' and  one  to  "York  and  Sawyer," 
leaving  the  subscriber  in  pleasant  un- 
certainty as  to  the  exact  authorship 
of  the  de.sign! 

Nantucket  must  last  fall  have  been 
the  most  densely  populated  of  the 
world's  architectural  recreation- 
grounds!  What  else  could  explain  the 
coincidence  that  simultaneously  brings 
to  the  Record,  Brickbuilder,  and  A  mer- 
ican  Architect  "travel  articles"  of  va- 
cations in  Nantucket  and  Edgartown! 
The  Architectural  Record  opens  with  an 
article  on  "Tapestries;"  prints  the 
"Spanish  Church"  in  New  York 
City,  which  has  a  tolerablv  inade- 
quate and  undignified  approach;  a 
description  of  the  methods  of  Sgraffito 
decoration,  accompanied  by  examples 
of  modern  work;  some  reminiscences 


(Fiom  ••  The  BrickbuUdet ") 


He. 


"I   Ml.  Donn   Bc,ii«r,  Ni.u   1  ork  City 
Donn  Barber.  Architecl 
(From  "The  Western  Architect") 


First  National  Bank,  Rhinelander,  Wis. 
Purcell,  Feick  &  Elmslie,  Architects 
(From  "The  Architectural  Record") 


Our 


Lady  of  Hope,"  Spanish  Church,  New  York  City 
Charles  P.  Huntington,  Architect 


of  the  Chicago  World's   Fair,  by  the  late 
D.  H,  Burnham;  and  views  of  the  "Studio 
Home"  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  that  par- 
take more  of  a  floral  than  an  architectural 
aspect.  A  few  i)encil  sketches  of  Edgartown 
doorways  accompany  the  article  referred  to 
above.   The  familiar  U.  S.  Rubber  Building 
and  McKim,  Mead  &  White's  Fifth  Avenue 
Apartment-House  appear  with  two  archi- 
tecturally uninteresting  structures,  the  Mc- 
Alpin  Hotel  and  Emmett  Building;  along 
with  the  dental  offices  at  Bridgeport,  Conn 
which   latter   carry  nice    Colonial   detail' 
maladroitly  employed. 

The  January  Brickbuilder  appears,  in  an 
enlarged  form  and  a  slightly  changed  outer 
dress -the  former  occasioned  largely  by 
the  addition  of  advertising  pages,   which 
this  paper  has  not  used  for  a  number  of 
years  past.   Articles  deal  with  Court-House 
Planning,  Recent  American    Group-Plans, 
and  Mr.  Ripley's  contribution  to  the"Nan- 
tucket  symposium."  A  new  feature  (appar- 
ently inaugurating  a  series)  is  on  "Houses 
of  Unusual  Merit."  The  first-selected  by 
Mr.  Benno  Janssen  —  fails  both  to  live  up 
to  Its  applied  label  and  to  supply  the  name 
of  the  architect  thus  complimented.    Two 
text  pages  give  measured  details  and  mold- 
ing of  Italian  buildings  rendered  in  the  ar- 
chitectural manner  of  the  late  seventies. 
The  plates  reproduce  a  Coloniallv  de- 
signed   and    well-detailed    boarding- 
school  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  Parker, 
Thomas  &  Rice;  and  a  brick  house  on 
Long  Island,  by  Carrere  &  Hastings, 
that  appears  both  too  conventional 
and  bulky  in  mass  to  accord  with  the 
delicate    and    long-drawn-out    porch 
columns    of    the    garden    elevation. 
Equally  attenuated  are  the  columns 
on  a  facade  on  Tremont  Street  in  Bos- 
ton, with  delicate  Colonial  details  in 
awkward  height  relations,— particu- 
larly near  the  windows  and  cornice,— 
for  which   the  fact  that  it  was  an 
"alteration"    may    partly    account. 
Two  brick  Colonial  houses  —  one  at 
St.  Martin's,  Penn.,  by  Duhring,  Okie 
&  Ziegler;  the  other  at  Orange.  N.  J. 
by  Mann  &  McNeille  —  are  shown,  of 
which  the  first  is  the  more  pleasing. 
A  New  York  City  house  facade  by 
Mr.  Donn  Barber  is  distinguished  by 
a  European  bay  treatment  so  artistic- 
ally modern  as  to  appear  novel  in  an 
American    environment;    and    two 
plates    show    Andrews.    Jacques    & 
Rantoul's    Town    Hall    at    Nahant, 
Mass, 

The  January  Conslruclion  shows  no 
architectural  standard  in  the  illustra- 
tions that  it  admits  to  its  pages. 
Those  at  the  back  contain  its  two  best 
articles,— one  on  "Colonial  Architec- 
ture," by  Thomas  W.  Ludlow;  another 
op  "Town  Planning  in  Great  Brit- 
ain," by  Thomas  Adams,—  followed 
by  reproductions  of  some  work  from 
other  architectural  periodicals. 

The  American  Architect  opens  the 
new  year  with  one  of  Mr.  Schwein- 
furth's  infrequent  articles,  once  again 
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devoted  to  Nantucket;  others  on 
brickwork  and  tilework.  the  lat- 
ter   with    particular    emphasis 
placed    u^wn   Oriental   illustra- 
tions of  its  use;  and  the  fifth  of 
Mr.    Middleton's    articles  on 
"European  Sketching  Centers." 
Plates  are  entirely  omitted  from 
this  issue,  but  reappear  in  the 
following  number  to  illustrate  a 
small  club-house,  and  a  simple 
dwellingwith  attractive  interiors. 
Mr.  White's  second  article  on 
" .\rchitectural  Gardens"  occurs 
on  January  15.  along  with  draw- 
ing's of  a  commonplace  Victorian- 
Gothic  Church  at  St.  Paul,  by 
E.  L.  Masqueray;  a  "somewhat 
different"  Post-ofiice  at  Beveriy ; 
a  simple  house  at  Chestnut  Hill, 
by  Lovell  Little;  and  a  house  on 
Buckminster    Road,    Brookline, 
with  a  triple-arch  loggia  motive 
and   over-pretentious  entrance. 
Other  plates  are  given  to  stu- 
dent work,  as  usual. 

Mr.  Swasey's  "Few  Essentials 
in   Theater    Construction"    are 
printed  January  22, accompanied 
by  plans  and  views  of  theater 
construction  and  reconstruction. 
Unfortunately,  the  majority  are 
of  a  style  of  architecture  greatly 
to  be  deprecated,  of  which  the 
fagade  of  the  Odeon  at  St.  Louis 
(certainly,   the  39th   and   48th 
Street  Theaters  in   New   York 
and  the  Broad  Street  house  in 
Philadelphia  are  as  entirely  lack- 
ing in  the  best  elements  of  archi- 
tectural design!)  is  a  sufficient 
example. 

The  third  article  on  "Amer- 
ican City  Planning"  deals,  Jan- 
uary 29,  with  the  "Civic  Cen- 
ter," with  illustrations  of  foreign 
examples;  the  text  admitting  that 
there  exists  no  real  reason  why 
the  civic  center  may  not,  some- 
times, be  a  desirable  element  in 
the  city  plan!  The  plates  repro- 
duce work  by  James  W.  O'Con- 
nor, including  an  attractive  little 
farm   building   and   cottage   at 
Locust  Valley  and  a  dignified 
brick   house   at    Glen    Cove — 
the  latter  of  distinctive  value  as  a 
contribution  to  the  development 
of  the  long-awaited  "American" 

style! 

The  English  Architectural  Re- 
view for  December,  191 2,  has  an 
appreciation  of  the  late  Norman 
Shaw,   illustrated   chiefly   from 
old-fashioned  pen-and-ink    ren- 
derings of  his  early  work.    The 
Practical   Exemplar  includes  a 
villa  at  Petersham,  in  Surrey, 
designed  by  James  Gibbs,  now 
used  as  a  Golf  Club  House.  The 
principal  article  deals  with  Ely 
Cathedral,  and  reproduces  two 
of  the  same  drawings  of  the  fab- 
ric   as    we    used    last   month. 
Messrs.    Harris    and    Moodie's 


(From  "The  Architectural  Review."  London) 
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The  Glamorgan  County  Hall,  Cardiff 

E..  Vincent  Harris  &  Thomas  A.  Moodie,  Architects 

(From  "The  Builders'  Journal,"  London) 


British  School  at  Rome 

L.  L.  Lutyens,  Architect 

(From  "  The  Architectural  Review,"  London) 


Accepted  Design,  West  China  Union  University,  Chengtu 
F.  Rowntree  &  Son,  Architects 
(From  "The  Builder."  London) 


Bristol  Koyal  Infirmary  Lxtension 

H.  Percy  Adams  &  Charles  Holden.  Architects 

(From  "The  Builder,"  London) 


Swinley  Forest  Golf  Club  House,  Ascot 
Stanley  Hamp.  Architect 


Glamorgan  County  Hall,  and  the 
Bristol  Royal  Infirmary,  by 
H.  Percy  Adams  and  Charies 
Holden,  are  reprinted  from  their 
Current  Architecture,  the  former 
being  better  than  most  recent 
English  classical  public  architec- 
ture; the  other,  a  modern  type 
of  design  that,  in  England,  oc- 
cupies much  the  same  place  as 
"  Art  Nouveau"  in  Germany. 

The  Architects'  and  Builders' 
Journal  for  December   11   con- 
tains one  of  Mr.  Buckly's  photo- 
graphs of  York  &  Sawyer's  dig- 
nified   American   Security    and 
Trust  Building  at  Washington, 
with  Messrs.  Silcock  &  Reay's 
Hydropathic   Estabiishment   at 
Bath  as  a  more  unusual  prob- 
lem.    December  18  reproduces 
McKim,  Mead  &  White's  archi- 
tectural   building    at    Harvard 
and  Mr.  Morgan's  Library  on 
East  36th  Street;  while  Decem- 
ber 25  publishes  some  views  of 
Cram,    Goodhue   &   Ferguson's 
Sweet  Briar  Institute.    On  Jan- 
uary I    the  illustrations  are  of 
such   archaeologic  type   as  _  the 
Greek  Crematorium  in   Milan, 
the  hall  of  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan Museum,  and  Canina's 
restoration  of  the  Baths  of  Tra- 
jan at  Rome.  January  8  repro- 
duces   Mr.    Brunner's    Federal 
Building    at    Cleveland,   which 
is   continued   into   January   15; 
while  January  22  contains  the 
Parliamentary  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties at  Vienna,  and  Mr.  Lut- 
yens'  building   for    the   British 
School  at  Rome. 

The  Builder  for  December  20 
prints  Mr.  G.  A.  Bligh  Livesay's 
Winnipeg  Parliament  Buildings, 
and  the  Stockport  PoHce  Build- 
ing by  J.  T.  Halliday  &  C.  Pat- 
erson-  December  27,  drawings  of 
Brunelleschi's  Santa  Spirito  at 
Florence,  several  country  houses 
and  cottages,  and  a  description 
of    the    "New    York    Central" 
Station;  while  January  3   con- 
tains articles  on  "London  Mon- 
uments"   and    Daniel    French; 
the  second   prize  Canberra  de- 
sign, less  picturesque  than  that 
given  first  prize;  while  the  more 
compact  of  the  three  was  award- 
ed third  place.  The  first  issue  of 
the    year    contains    matter    of 
general  interest;  and  January  10 
shows  a  picturesque  little  Golf 
Club  House  at  Ascot,  by  Stanley 
Hamp,   and   an  attractive  cot- 
^ifi.       tage  by   T.  M.  Wilson  in   the 
Hampstead      Garden     Suburb; 
while  January  24  brings   some 
drawings    of    the    unusual    ac- 
cepted   design    for    the    West 
China     Union     University     at 
Chengtu    and    Walter    Cave's 
Business  Premises  in  the  Hay- 
market. 
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THE  APXHITECTURALT 
REVIEW +  MASTER,S  IN 
AP.T+g^  VAP.IOU5  BCDKS 


PUBLISHERS- 
DEPARTMENT 


BATES  fc  GUILD  COMPANY 

144  Congress  str,eet 

BOSTON  ♦Massachusetts 


WE  feel  sure  our  readers  will  appreciate 
the  unusual  opportunity  given  them, 
in  this  and  our  May  issues,  to  study 
the  arrangement,  fittings,  and  decoration  of  a 
Pompeian  House.  Although  it  seems  probable 
that  some  of  the  new  excavations  will  unearth 
dwellings  more  interesting  than  any  that  have 
yet  been  found,  still  the  Naples  Museum  already 
teems  with  statuary,  bronzes,  mosaics,  and 
furniture  recovered  from  the  buildings  already 
dug  out.  We  shall  give  large  illustration-space 
to  the  furniture,  fittings,  and  details  of  decora- 
tive wall-painting.  Mrs.  Bottomley's  text  is 
peculiarly  sympathetic  and  in  accord  with  the 
painstaking  and  carefully  studied  drawings  of 
the  restorations  made  by  her  husband. 

The  necessity  of  combining  assthetic  consider- 
ations with  the  mechanical  engineering  of  bridge- 
design  is  our  excuse  for  placing  special  emphasis 
upon  that  subject  in  this  number.  We  have  pur- 
posely grouped  together  the  working  drawings 
of  a  new  memorial  bridge  across  the  Charles 
River,  near  the  Harvard  Stadium;  and  at  the 
same  time  give  photographic  views  of  the  larger 
bridge,  by  same  designers,  and  illustrate  the 
most  famous  modern  similar  structure,  the  Alex- 
ander HI  Bridge  across  the  Seine  in  Paris,  to 
point  the  importance  of  the  bridge,  in  relation 
and  scale,  to  the  art  of  city  planning.  We  are 
again  able  to  illustrate,  side  by  side,  the  work- 
ing drawings  and  photographs  of  a  distinctive 
country  house,  by  Bissell  &  Sinkler;  and  also  the 
working  drawings  for  a  small  rectory  and  church, 
where  limits  of  expense  made  the  use  of  a  simple 
brick-Colonial  style  imperative.  Because  of  the 
four  plates  of  American  Country  Houses  printed 
in  connection  with  the  working  drawings  of  the 
house  at  Elkins  Park,  Pa.,  and  the  two  plates 
given  to  the  restorations  of  the  House  of  the 
Vetii,  we  are  able  only  to  include  two  Enghsh 
church  plates  in  this  number:  one  showing  an 
interior  detail  of  the  late  G.  F.  Bodley's  Church 
of  the  Cowley  Fathers  at  Oxford,  the  other  an 
exterior  of  a  rather  unusual  Scottish  church,  of 
which  the  interiors  will  be  printed  in  May. 


It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  repeat  here  the 
announcement  of  the  special  Hotel  number 
already  made  in  detail  on  our  February  Pub- 
lishers' Page.  The  additional  month's  delay 
has  resulted  in  making  a  far  more  definitive  num- 
ber than  at  first  seemed  possible.  It  has  per- 
mitted us  to  increase  the  issue  to  144  pages; 
to  admit  a  number  of  important  hotel-designs 
that  were  not  available  earlier  in  the  year;  and 
to  select  so  much  more  carefully  from  the 
material  finally  in  hand  as  to  have  resulted  in 
raising  the  architectural  standard  of  the  entire 
issue  very  appreciably,  and  at  the  same  time 
enabling  us  to  include  at  least  one  example  of 
almost  every  possible  type  of  hotel  among  the 
five  hundred  or  more  reproduced  illustrations. 
We  hope  that  the  delay  will  also  make  it  pos- 
sible to  issue  this  large  number  almost  upon 
our  regular  date  of  publication,  the  twenty-fifth 
of  the  month  of  issue;  and  to  attain  this  result, 
certain  signatures  are  being  printed  ahead  of  the 
sheets  of  this,  our  preceding  March  number! 


Adam  Mirror  and  Sideboard,  House  at  Elkins  Park 
Bissell  &  Sinklet.  Architects 


Cratliie  Church,  Balmoral,  Scotland 
A.  Marshall  Mackenzie  &  Sons,  Architects 

rllE  next  plates  in  the  series  of  Modern 
English  Churches  —  now  Hearing,  the  end 
of  their  preliminary  publication  in  The  Ar- 
chitectural Review  —  will  show  two  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful  church  designs.  Mr. 
Temple  Moore's  charmingly  simple  yet  per- 
fect example  of  a  church  for  a  small  commu- 
nity, built  at  Bessingby,  will  be  reprinted  in 
May;  while  in  June  will  appear  the  beauti- 
fully carved  and  ornate  Chapel  for  the  Order 
of  the  Thistle,  that  has  been  attached  to  St. 
Giles'  Cathedral  at  Edinburgh  by  Sir  Robert 
Larimer.  Thereafter,  but  a  few  plates  of  care- 
fully selected  work  will  remain,  before  the 
series  concludes  with  the  most  recent  chapels 
and  additions  to  the  fabric  of  the  Catholic 
Cathedral  at  Westminster  in  London. 


THE  issues  of  The  Review  following  the 
special  Hotel  number  will  also  contain 
valuable  working  drawings:  some  of  un- 
usual architectural  problems,  others  of  care- 
fully selected  examples  of  those  problems  with 
which  the  architect  has  most  frequently  to  do. 
In  addition,  some  unusually  interesting  articles 
can  be  announced,  particularly  along  the  line 
of  Uttle-known  historical  European  material: 
one  of  an  unknown  German  city,  more  pictur- 
esque even  than  the  famous  Rothenburg;  an- 
other of  a  little  English  village  that  has  begun 
to  receive  the  attention  of  artists  in  the  way 
that  first  Stratford,  then  Broadway,  attracted 
them;  some  French  Provincial  churches,  quite 
as  interesting,  and  far  less  hackneyed  than  the 
more  familiar  English  churches  of  the  same  type. 
Another  article  will  describe  the  new  ecclesias- 
tical architecture  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  that 
has  actually  been  developed  in  several  monastic 
buildings  in  Germany  and  Italy;  another  will 
authoritatively  deal  with  Stained-Glass  Win- 
dows, their  design  and  treatment.  These  in  ad- 
dition to  several  articles  of  practical  value  to 
the  architectural  designer,  will  appear  in  The 
Architectural  Review  during  19 13;  besides 
which,  an  entire  issue  will  be  given  over  to  re- 
producing a  carefully  selected  and  representa- 
tive number  of  illustrations  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
F.  L.  Griggs  —  at  the  present  time  undoubtedly 
the  foremost  living  renderer  of  architectural 
subjects,  English  or  American. 


The  very  excellent  views  of  the  Chittenden 
House,  in  the  American  Country  House  series, 
pubhshed  with  the  January  number,  should 
have  been  credited  to  Chittenden  &  Kotting, 
Architects. 

Book  Note 
Irish  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  by 
Arthur  Champneys.  258  pages.  7f"  x  11  J". 
114  plates,  containing  334  illustrations.  Price, 
$8.00.  George  Bell  &  Sons,  London.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  Importers.  From  the  most 
primitive  early  beginnings,  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian architecture,  and  concluding  with  the  end 
of  the  Gothic  inspiration,  this  work  forms  an 
exhaustive  and  studious  manual  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  Ireland.  The  author's  photo- 
graphs used  in  illustration  of  his  text  show  a 
surprising  number  of  remains,  of  even  the  earliest 
work,  although  they  have  often  been  rebuilt 
into  comparatively  modern  buildings.  While 
the  most  recent  of  the  churches  seem,  by  com- 
parison with  other  historic  Gothic  architecture, 
crude  and  primitive,  yet  much  of  the  detailed 
carving  generally  employed  on  windows  and 
around  doorways  is  of  frequent  architectural 
interest;  while,  for  the  architect  who  has  occa- 
sional opportunity  to  design  funeral  monuments, 
these  reproduced  illustrations,  as  well  as  the 
great  number  of  carved  Celtic  crosses  of  various 
types,  should  be  of  obvious  value.  In  the  occa- 
sional molding-details,  gable-ends,  and  window 
treatments  and  tracery,  as  well  as  in  some  de- 
tails of  tombs,  piscina,  and  sedilia.  appear  fre- 
quent suggestive  details. 


VI 
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WHO  may  wish  to  keep  together  the  supplementary 
plates  of  Modern  English  Churches  and  Modern 
English  Country  Houses,  which  are  appearing  in  the 
REVIEW,  we  have  two  portfolios,  each  made  to  hold  a 
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The  series  on  Modern  English  Churches  will  be  com- 
pleted during   1913. 
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The  Pompeian  Dwelling 

Its  Decoration  and  Furniture 

Part  I 
By  Harriet  T.  Bottomley 


THE  excavations  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  have  taught 
us  almost  as  much  about  the  homes  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  as  we  know  about  the  American  homes  of 
to-day.  Of  all  that  has  been  unearthed,  the  House  of  the  Vetii, 
at  Pompeii,  gives  the  most  real  and  vivid  impression  of  ancient 
daily  life.  Built  in  the  last  period  before 
the  eruption,  it  embodies  the  results  of 
centuries  of  experience  in  house  planning 
and  building;  for  in  Pompeii  we  may 
follow  the  development  and  changes  in 
the  classic  house  over  a  period  of  nearly 
four  hundred  years, —  from  about  290 
B.C.,  the  date  of  the  Roman  alliance, 
down  to  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  79  A.D.  That  the  Pompeian  house  em- 
bodied the  distinguishing  features  of 
both  the  Greek  and  the  early  Italian  Pompeian  Seat.  Decorated 
houses  is  clearly  shown  by  the  names  of  its  component  parts.  The 
central  feature  in  the  Greek  house,  the  peristyUum,  and  its  ad- 
joining bedrooms  and  triclinium,  or  dining-room,  are  combined 
with  the  main  room  of  the  ancient  Latin  house,  the  atrium,  with 
its  tablinum,  and  the  slaves'  quarters  and  kitchen  and  service- 
rooms,  to  form  the  complete  Pompeian  house. 

Pompeii  was  a  very  cosmopolitan  city.  Here  Oscans,  Romans, 
Greeks,  and  Jews  hved  and 
traded.  It  was  the  chief  sea- 
port for  the  towns  farther  up 
the  River  Sarno  and  the 
country  back  of  Vesuvius, 
lying  much  nearer  to  both 
the  sea  and  the  river  than  at 
present,  and  in  the  heart  of  a 


fertile  agricultural  district.  Beautifully  situated  on  the  slopes  of 
Vesuvius,  overlooking  the  sea  and  receiving  its  cool  breezes,  it 
was  an  ideal  resort  for  the  rich  Romans,  whose  excellent  roads 
made  the  journey  from  the  capital  an  easy  one.  Their  pleasure- 
villas  were,  probably,  on  the  cool  slopes  above  the  city,  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  excavated  to  any 
great  extent.  Because  of  what  still  lies 
buried,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form 
any  definite  estimate  of  the  number  of 
people  who  lived  here,  or  of  the  area 
covered  by  suburbs  and  country  houses. 
The  population  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  twelve  to  twenty  thou- 
sand. 

The  appearance  of  Pompeii  was  very 
like  that  of  an  Oriental  town  of  the 
with  Bronze  and  Ivory  present  day.  The  houses  were  of  one  or, 
at  most,  two  stories  in  height,  and  almost  windowless.  Those 
on  the  main  thoroughfares  usually  had  shops,  with  wide  openings 
on  the  street;  but  in  the  less  frequented  quarters  they  presented 
long  expanses  of  blank  wall,  broken  only  by  the  front  door  and 
one  or  two  side  entrances. 

As  no  evidence  of  any  hanging  street-lamp,  or  lantern,  or 
socket  to  hold  a  torch,  has  been  found  in  Pompeii,  it  is  certain 

that  the  city,  like  Rome,  was 
absolutely  dark  at  night. 
Thieves  and  marauders  and 
parties  of  young  men  return- 
ing from  hilarious  gatherings 
roamed  the  streets  looking  for 
plunder  and  excitement.  Tales 
1  ave   corre   down    to    us    of 


Bronze  L^mp  and  Stand 
from  Pompeii 


Plan  of  House  of  the  Vetii,  Pompeii 
From  Measured  Drawing  bv  William  L.  Bottomley 


Bronze  Lamp  and  Stand 
from  Pompeii 
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unfortunate,  middle- 
aged  citizens  being  at- 
tacked and  robbed  by 
these  lawless  bands, 
who  took  the  keenest 
delight  in  torturing 
their  victims  as  a  cat 
does  a  mouse.  It  be- 
hooved peace-loving 
men  to  remain  in- 
doors after  nightfall, 
for  the  police  were 
powerless  to  protect 
them  in  a  city 
plunged  in  total  dark- 
ness. When  forced  to 
go  abroad  at  night 
the  Pompeians  of  the 
upper  classes  were 
preceded  by  a  torch- 
bearer  heavil)'  armed. 
At  sundown  the  shops 
were  closed,  and  all 
the  entrances  were 
closely  fastened  with 
the  elaborate  locks  and  bars  whose 
exact  forms  have  been  preserved  for 
us  by  the  mold  of  ashes  in  which  they 
were  buried. 

It  was  largely  because  of  the  law- 
less state  of  the  streets  that  windows 
were  so  few  and  so  small.  Those  that 
were  large  enough  to  admit  the  body 
of  a  man  were  protected  by  strong 
iron  gratings.  However,  there  was 
little  need  of  windows,  as  the  houses 
were  built  around  various  open  courts, 
through  which  plenty  of  light  was 
admitted  to  the  surrounding  rooms. 
A  flood  of  light  in  the  sleeping  and 
living  rooms  was  not  a  desirable  thing 
in  Southern  Italy,  where  light  meant 
heat. 

The  building-materials  used  were 
cheaper  and  of  a  less  permanent  char- 
acter than  in  Rome  and  the  large 
cities  of  Greece;  for  Pompeii,  though 


Atrium  in  the  House  of  Marcus  Lucretius  Fronto,  Pompeii 


Detail  of  Wall  Decoration,  Atrium,  House  of  the  Vetii 


a  seaport  of  some 
importance,  and  a 
pleasure-resort  for 
many  wealthy  Ro- 
mans, was,  after  all, 
only  a  'provincial 
town.  Sarno  lime- 
stone, which  is  very 
like  Roman  traver- 
tine, gray  and  yellow 
volcanic  tufa,  marble, 
tiles,  brick,  stucco, 
and  wood  were  used 
in  building.  The 
outer  walls  of  most 
of  the  private  houses 
were  of  stucco,  and 
simply  decorated. 
There  was  no  brick 
except  in  the  door- 
posts and  the  corners 
of  walls,  but  wood 
was  more  extensively 
employed  than  in  any 
of  the  houses  in  the 
towns  upon  the  Campagna  to-day. 
The  beams  of  the  roofs  and  the  ceil- 
ings, the  frames  of  doors  and  win- 
dows, as  well  as  the  doors  themselves, 
were  often  of  wood.  The  marks  of  the 
plaster  shown  in  the  picture  at  the 
top  of  this  page,  where  the  door-trim 
once  was,  show  how  nearly  its  use 
resembled  that  in  our  own  houses. 
Although  almost  all  of  it  has  crumbled 
to  dust  in  the  centuries  of  its  entomb- 
ment, it  left  its  impress  in  many 
places  upon  the  wet  ashes  that  packed 
about  it  during  the  eruption.  Into 
the  molds  thus  formed,  plaster  of 
Paris  has  been  poured,  and  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  form  of  the  orig- 
inal woodwork  has  been  obtained. 

The  houses  were  built  chiefly  with 
regard  to  comfort  in  warm  weather. 
The  inmates  were  apparently  as  in- 
different to  cold  as  are  the  modern 


Winded  Figure,  Mural  Decoration  from  the 
Triclinium,  House  of  the  Vetii 


View  Looking  South  through  Peristyle,  House  of  the 
Centenarian,  Pompeii 


Priestess  Preparing  a  Sacrifice,  Wall  Painting 
from  the  Triclinium,  House  of  the  Vetii 
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Italians;  for  although 
they  perfectly  under- 
stood heating  by  fur- 
nace, only  one  private 
house  in  the  exca- 
vated section  of  Pom- 
peii was  provided 
with  ducts  for  hot  air. 
The  public  baths  were 
elaborately  heated, 
and  some  of  those  in 
private  houses  were 
also;  but,  with  these 
exceptions,  the  peo- 
ple depended  on  bra- 
ziers for  their  arti- 
ficial heat. 

The  accompanying 
plan  of  the  House  of 
the  Vetii  gives  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  typ- 
ical Pompeian  house, 
although  it  is  wider 
in  proportion  to  its 
length  than  was  ordi- 


Corner  of  Peristyle,  House  of  the  Vetii,  Pompeii,  Pfiotographed  from  Same  Point  of  View  as  Plate  XV 


narily  the  case.  In  this  particular  dwelling,  too,  the 
peristyle  is  exceptionally  large,  and  the  room 
usually  placed  between  the  atrium  and  the  peri- 
style, known  as  the  tablinum,  was  omitted.  When 
one  enters  the  House  of  the  Vetii  it  is  easy  to  be 
in  imagination  an  ancient  Pompeian.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  city  can  one  gain  such  a  true  impres- 
sion of  a  house  of  the  period  in  its  prime.  In 
every  part,  enough  fragments  of  architecture 
and  painting  remain  to  make  possible  a  prac- 
tically perfect  restoration  of  the  whole;  and  the 


A  Cushioned  Chair,  Redrawn 
from  a  Mural  Decoration 


peristyle,  the  center  of 
family  life,  is  almost 
as  it  was  originally. 

The  large  front 
door  was  unbarred 
and  opened  on  state 
occasions,  or  for  spe- 
cial guests;  but  ordi- 
narily only  the  small 
door  at  the  right  was 
used,  as  it  was  easier 
to  open  and  to  pro- 
tect against  thieves. 
On  passing  through 
the  fauces,  or  ante- 
room beyond  the 
front  door,  one  finds 
one's  self  in  the  prin- 
cipal room  of  the 
house,  so  far  as  busi- 
ness and  formal  social 
intercourse  were  con- 
cerned,—  the  atrium. 
It  is  a  large  room, 
partially  covered  by 
a  beamed  ceiling,  whose  decoration  reminds  one  of 
ceilings  in  the  palaces  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  A 
large  square  space  in  the  center  of  this  ceiling  was 
left  open  to  the  sky  and,  in  the  floor  beneath,  the 
impluvium  caught  the  rain-water  directed  into  it 
by  the  inward  sloping  roof.  In  this  room  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  received  his  business  acquaintances, 
kept  his  accounts,  and  here  stood  his  treasure-chest. 
But  the  principal  room,  so  far  as  the  family  life 
was  concerned,  was  the  peristyle:  a  garden  adorned 
with  fountains,  statues,  and  marble  tables,  and  sur- 


Corner  of  Peristyle,  House  of  the  Count  of  Turin,  Showing 
Old  Lead  Water-pipe  in  Gutter  and  Concrete  Lintel  at  Angle 


Bronze  Lamp  and  Stand 
from  Pompeii 


Looking  across  Atrium  toward  Entrance,  House  of  Count 
of  Turin  (also  known  as  House  of  Marcus  Ol>ellius  Firmus) 


^^^MM«B*l<Wr.'.'.V.'.'.'. '. 


Bronze  Bed  from  Pompeii,  Inlaid  with  Silver,  now  in  the  Museum  at  Naples 
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rounded  by  a  covered  col- 
onnade. This  court,  when 
excavated,  was  in  a  suffi- 
ciently good  state  of  preser- 
vation to  show  exactly  what 
it  originally  had  been,  even 
to  the  planting  of  the  gar- 
den-beds. The  pipes  lead- 
ing to  the  fountains  were 
found  to  be  intact,  and 
have  been  reconnected  with 
the  main  water-supply,  so 
that  they  play  to-day  just 
as  they  were  plajing  when 
the  destroying  shower  of 
ashes  descended  and 
choked  them  on  the  24th 
of  August  79  A. D.  A  char- 
acteristic of  Pompeian 
fountains  is  the  long,  thin 
jet  of  water  shooting  from 
the  outlet  into  the  basin, 
never  gushing  forth  as  in 
the  fountains  of  Rome.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  water 
in  Pompeii  was  not  very 
abundant.  What  there  was 
was  collected  in  a  tank 
placed  as  high  in  the  house 
as  possible,  so  as  to  give  the 
maximum  pressure.  The 
outlets  of  the  pipes  at  the 
fountains  are  very  small, 
and  the  resulting  slender 
jets  make  the  greatest  pos- 
sible effect  with  a  small  amount  of  water.  In  this  house  there 
are  in  all  sixteen  outlets,  and  a   few  bucketfuls  of  water  is 


Detail  of  Stucco  Decoration,  Baths  of  the  Forum,  Pompeii 


enough  to  keep  all  the 
fountains  playing  for  ten 
minutes. 

Half  a  dozen  small  rooms 
open  from  the  peristyle, 
three  of  which  were  dining- 
rooms:  one  large  one,  prob- 
ably for  entertaining,  and 
two  smaller  ones,  perhaps 
used  by  the  two  families 
who  lived  in  the  house.  It 
was  the  custom  in  the  Ro- 
man world  to  have  several 
dining-rooms,  one  for  each 
season,  in  luxurious  houses, 
and  also  rooms  of  different 
sizes  for  large  and  small 
entertainments.  There  is  a 
very  small  peristyle  to  the 
right  of  the  large  one,  with 
a  bedroom  and  a  boudoir 
opening  from  it,  making 
a  charming  private  suite. 
Privacy,  however,  was  not 
a  condition  greatly  prized 
by  the  ancients.  Although 
the  rooms  could  be  sepa- 
rated by  doors  or  portieres, 
these  were  seldom  closed, 
as  all  the  light  and  air  came 
through  the  doorways.  In 
the  early  days  the  master 
and  mistress  undoubtedly 
slept  in  the  atrium ,  so  prob- 
ably a  house  such  as  this 


one  belonging  to  the  Vetii  was  looked  upon  at  the  time  of  the 
city's  destruction  as  almost  the  last  word  in  luxury  and  seclusion. 


Stucco  Decoration  of  Vaulted  Ceiling  of  Apodyterium,  or  Men's  Dressing-room,  Looking  toward  Entrance  Vestibule  of  Stabian  Baths,  Pompeii 
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The  Relation  of  the  Monumental  Bridge  to  the  City  Plan 

By  Frank  Chouteau  Brown 


WHILE  the  Alexander  III  Bridge 
is  neither  new  nor  unfamiliar 
to  American  architects,  it  re- 
mains the  latest  word  in  successful 
bridge-design,  as  well  as  that  model 
toward  which  those  interested  in  the 
aesthetic  treatment  of  an  element  so  im- 
portant in  the  aspect  of  modern  city 
planning  continue  to  turn  for  inspiration. 
The  time  that  has  elapsed  since  its  com- 
pletion has  but  served  to  prove  how  sat- 
isfactory and  successful  it  is  in  scheme, 
scale,  and  execution. 

First,  consider  the  "scale"  of  the  city 
of  Paris;  its  enormous  open  distances; 
its  spacious  gardens  of  the  Louvre  and 
Tuileries;  the  broad  esplanades  that 
confine  the  Seine  on  either  bank.  It  is 
also  necessar>'  to  recall  the  location  of 
the  Alexander  III  Bridge  in  its  relation 
to  the  group  of  Exposition  Buildings  of 
which  it  was  an  important  and  perma- 
nent part.  In  one  direction  runs  the 
Avenue  ending  at  the  Hotel  des  In- 
valides;  opposite,  the  bridge  bears  a 
distinct  relation  to  the  Grand  and  Petit 
Palais  and  the  boulevards  beyond.  Be- 
sides, there  is,  fairly  halving 
this  view,  the  vista  up  and 
down  the  Seine,  where  the 
towering  end  pylons  of  the 
bridge  provide  an  architec- 
tural frame  to  define  and  ac- 
cent the  perspective  in  both 
directions.  The  importance 
of  the  bridge  for  this  pur- 
pose is  clearly  instanced  in 
the  reproduced  view  looking 
toward  the  Trocadero,  as 
well  as  in  the  two  pictures 
showing  its  relations  to  the 
Grand  Palais  and  the  In- 
valides.  Seen  against  the  ar- 
chitectural background  pro- 
vided by  the  stone  and  metal 
of  the  Palais  or  the  atmos- 


Detail  of  Pylon,  Alexander  III   Bridge,  End  toward 
the  Invalides 


\icu    ol    111.-  Alcs.iii'l. 


Ill   |jrid§e  and  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  Taken 
from  the  Grand  Palais 


pheric  distances  that  separate  the  river 
from  the  Invalides,  these  massive  pylons 
perform  their  distinct  and  important 
function  in  the  architectural  setting  of 
Paris  and  the  river  Seine.  Note  the 
grand  scale  of  the  sculptured  figures,  the 
metal  lamps,  the  stone  pylons  them- 
selves —  compared  to  the  river-boats, 
and  the  horses  and  pedestrians  in  the 
streets  below.  The  grandeur  of  scale  of 
the  structure  is  only  to  be  realized  by 
making  this  last  comparison.  It  other- 
wise falls  so  naturally  into  its  place  in 
the  composition  of  the  city  that  it  ap- 
pears as  much  a  permanent  part  of  the 
whole  as  any  of  the  boulevards  or  park- 
ways of  the  capital.  It  becomes  evident 
that  the  architectural  designers  of  the 
Alexander  III  Bridge  studied  their  com- 
position long  and  carefully  in  relation  to 
its  surroundings.  These  architectural 
forms  must  have  been  worked  out  as 
much  in  the  open  as  in  the  drafting- 
room,  to  have  met  so  successfully  the 
varying  conditions  of  environment  to 
which  it  has  since  been  subjected. 
Granting  the  successful  composition 
of  the  whole,  there  remains 
still  to  be  studied  the  rarely 
successful  correspondence  of 
the  parts  that  go  to  make  up 
the  design.  While  the  mere 
lines  of  the  bridge  would  re- 
main as  beautiful  and  satis- 
fying as  they  are  without  the 
sculptural  adornments  that 
they  have  received  from  the 
hand  of  architect  and  artist, 
how  much  effectiveness  is 
added  by  these  sculptured 
accessories!  Consider  merely 
the  brilliancy  and  dash  of  the 
four  groups  crowning  the  four 
architecturally  impressive 
pylons,  where  four  different 
sculptors  have  not  only  suc- 
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ceeded  in  fulfilling  the  established  conditions, 
but  have  done  so  with  distinctly  harmonious 
results  and  in  the  most  varied  fashions.  The 
detail  reproductions  of  the  groups  of  M.  Stei- 
ner,  Granet,  and  Fremiet  prove  this,  and 
prove  them  to  be,  besides,  distinctive  products 
of  the  age  and  for  the  nation,  as  well  as  their 
briUiancy  and  bravura  express  the  mentality 
and  characteristics  of  the  designers  them- 
selves. So,  too,  with  the  cast-iron  and  bronze 
work  of  the  balustrades  and  central  motives, 
the  lamp-standards,  the  carved  vases  that 
blend  with  the  stone  balustrades  and  lion 
sculptures  in  tying  together  the  iron  with  the 
stone  element  of  the  design,  and  the  plain 
abutting  river  parapets  along  either  bank. 
Note  how  successfully  the  matter  of  color- 
differentiation  between  the  materials  has 
been  solved.  While  there  remains  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  observer  as  to  where  the 
stone  stops  and  the  cast  ornament  and  struc- 
tural metal  begin,  yet  the  needed  harmonious 
relation  between  the  two,  that  blends  them 
into  the  single  successful  composition,  has 
been  retained.     An  exact  illustration  of  the 

impor- 
t  a  n  c  e 
of  this 
matter 


Statuary  on  tmbankmentlBalustrade 


Bronze  Group,  "  Peace,"  by  M.  Fremiet, 
on  Pylon  at  Champs-Elysees  Entrance 


is  to  be  found  in  the  very  excellent  new  bridge 
connecting  the  Boston  and  Cambridge  banks 
of  the  Charles  River,  where  the  composition 
falls  apart  because  of  the  color  of  the  metal 
spans  being  so  dark  and  greatly  in  contrast 
to  the  color  of  the  stone  piers  and  abutments 
that  they  fade  into  the  background,  leaving  the 
stone  piers  standing  up  alone  when  seen  from 
any  distance  up  or  down  the  river.  The  matter 
of  raising  the  color  of  the  metal-work  to  a 
point  where  it  will  remain  separate  from  the 
background  and  take  the  place  in  relation  to 
the  piers  that  is  necessary  to  connect  and  tie 
these  stone  units  structurally  together  would 
go  far  to  bring  about  an  entirely  harmonious 
result,  without  altering  a  single  other  detail  of 
the  design.  So.  in  the  new  Anderson  Memo- 
rial Bridge,  to  span  the  Charles  River  near  the 
Harvard  Stadium,  the  mere  uniformity  of  ma- 
terial alone  will  go  far  to  maintain  a  structural 
unity  in  the  design  and  make  this  particular 
effect  an  impossibility  in  this  newer  structure. 
The  fact  that  this  concrete  bridge  replaces 
an  old  ramshackle  wooden  drop-chain  draw 
makes  all  the  more  obvious  the  physical  im- 
prove- 
ment  it 
is  to  the 
locality. 


Bronze  Group,  "  War,"  by  M.  Stelner 


The  Alexander  111  Bridge,  Looking  toward  the  Grand  Palais 


Bronze  Group,  "War,"  by  M.  Granet 


The  New  Anderson  Bridge,  over  the  Charles  River,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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IN  all  England  nothing  is  more  encouraging  an  indication  of 
improving  public  taste  than  the  wide  acceptance  and  recogni- 
tion by  the  building  investor  and  real-estate  speculator  of  the 
successful  popularity  and  advertising  value  of  the  "Garden  City 
Suburb  "  idea.  It  is  not  alone  that  these  suburbs  have  multiplied 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  besides  achieving  to  a  marvelously  quick 
development,  in  all  sections  of  England.  Already  any  nearly  com- 
plete catalogue  list  of  these  particular  development  and  building 
projects  would  take  considerable  space  —  without  any  attempt 
being  made  to  illustrate  the  pecuharities  of  site  or  design  indi- 
vidual to  the  various  projects.  An  organization  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  such  schemes,  and  to  the  spread  of  knowledge 
and  information  about  them,  has  been  formed  in  London,  and 
is  already  sufficiently  powerful  to  print  and  support  its  own 
monthly  organ.  Knowledge  of  these  accomplished  results,  and 
information  of  the  factors  that  go  to  make  the  commercial  de- 
velopment of  property  along  these  hnes  possible  in  a  country  as 
crowded  as  England,  are  subjects  worthy  of  more  extensive  de- 
scription than  is  possible  upon  this  page.  But  the  greatest  testi- 
mony for  the  success  and  popularity  of  the  idea  is  borne  by  the 
fact  that  the  neighborhood  of  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  for 
instance,  is  crowded  with  imitations  of  the  Hampstead  Garden 
cottages !  Finchley  Road  runs  along  the  property  of  the  Garden 
Suburb  on  one  side,  just  as  it  is  bounded  by  the  Heath  upon 
the  other;  and  all  along  the  opposite  side  of  Finchley  Road,  an 
area  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  large  as  the  Garden  Suburb  is 
rapidly  building  up  with  "Garden  City"  cottages,  designed 
along  the  same  lines  as  those  within  the  Garden  Suburb  area, 
and,  although  not  as  successful  in  design  nor  so  careful  in  con- 
struction, they  are  yet  being  snapped  up  with  avidity  by  tenants. 
In  fact,  in  one  direction  only  are  they  more  appealing:  they 
generally  permit  of  more  independence  of  control  and  freedom 
from  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  tenant;  and  although  this 
freedom  fails  in  giving  to  residents  the  security  for  the  future, 


throughout  that  locality,  that  is  obtained  from  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  Garden  City  policies,  yet  it  appears  that  many  families 
of  the  English  middle  and  working  class  prefer  such  an  individual 
feeling  of  independence  and  freedom  to  a  guaranteed  security 
of  protection  for  their  habitat  and  its  surrounding  environment 
in  perpetuity.  While  such  short-sightedness  might  seem  natural 
to  the  short-term  tenant,  it  yet  appears  to  have  equal  potency 
with  the  purchaser  who  buys  these  properties  outright  or  on 
long  leasehold. 

The  British  working  man  does  not  particularly  delight  in  the 
occasional  visits  of  inspection  or  the  supervisory  suggestions 
made  in  the  interests  of  the  maintenance  of  his  house  in  its 
cleanest  and  most  attractive  aspect,  both  within  and  without!  He 
does  not  even  particularly  care  —  as  a  matter  of  compulsion  — 
to  keep  his  dooryard  garden  up  to  the  enforced  standard !  What 
might  be  a  pleasure  becomes  thus  a  drudging  duty.  Even  the  ob- 
vious subterfuge  of  the  prizes  offered  for  the  "best  kept  dwelling" 
does  not  obscure  the  issue.  In  those  cases  where  a  tax  is  imposed 
by  the  community,  in  order  that  the  garden  areas  may  be  sepa- 
rately tended  and  properly  maintained,  it  of  course  becomes  evi- 
dent that  one  of  the  principal  arguments  in  favor  of  Garden 
City  communities  —  that  of  encouraging  the  working  man  to 
obtain  interest  and  exercise  in  the  care  of  his  estate  and  sur- 
roundings—  has  been  altogether  removed;  and  the  independent 
realty  operator  therefore  sometimes  wins  out  by  availing  him- 
self of  the  "surface  appeal"  of  the  Garden  City  idea,  without  at- 
tempting to  impose  the  more  irksome  of  its  restrictions.  The 
whole  situation  offers  thus  the  most  indisputable  proof  of  a  recog- 
nized rising  standard  of  taste  in  architecture  on  the  part  of  busi- 
ness interests  and  the  middle  class  in  England,  that  is  both  un- 
expected and  encouraging  of  still  greater  progress  for  the  future. 

THE  reproduction  of  the  sculptural  details  of  the  Alexan- 
der III  Bridge  upon  another  page  points  clearly  the  fact 
that,  as  yet,  neither  American  nor  English  architects  are 
acquainted  with  the  real  principles  underlying  the  effective 
employment  of  sculpture  for  the  embellishment  of  their  archi- 
tectural designs.  In  Germany,  architect  and  sculptor  work  so 
closely  and  harmoniously  together  that  the  former  does  not 
hesitate  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  his  associate  the  final  sculptural 
inception  of  architectural  motives  ordinarily  strictly  conven- 
tionalized— such  as  column  capitals,  finials,  consoles,  and  other 
decorative  spots  that,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  come  to 
form  so  important  a  part  of  the  vital  living  architecture  that 
has  flowered,  sometimes  perhaps  over-profusely,  in  Germany 
and  Austria.  The  result  has  generally  been  satisfactory  —  often 
proving  rarely  successful.  In  France, —  and  in  Paris,  the  very 
citadel  of  the  arts  of  classic  design, —  while  expressed  in  more 
conventional  outlines,  yet  once  again  sculptor  and  architect 
have  been  educated  so  closely  together  as  to  make  each  capable 
of  realizing  the  conditions  and  the  restrictions  under  which  his 
brother  artist  must  work.  At  the  Villa  Medici,  in  Rome,  the 
studio  of  the  architect  is  side  by  side  with  the  studio  of  the 
painter  or  sculptor,  and  all  live  together  in  a  community  life 
wherein  the  constant  threshing  out  of  problems  commonly  ap- 
plied to  all  their  arts  tends  to  bring  about  a  mutuality  of  under- 
standing that  presages  some  of  the  successful  results  to  be  found 
in  realization  in  their  home  country  —  particularly  in  the  archi- 
tectural monuments  of  Paris.  In  the  Grand  Palais,  for  instance, 
note  how  the  statuary  is  used  around  the  main  entrance, —  with 
columns  grouped  in  pairs  across  the  front  of  the  open  entrance 
loggia,  and  a  single  upright  marble  figure  placed  in  front  of,  and 
between,  the  two  grouped  shafts;  where  the  flowing  human  con- 
tours of  the  white  figure-outlines  are  directly  in  contrast  to  the 
tapering  shafts,  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  both  being  equally 
well  emphasized  and  brought  out  by  the  shadows  lying  behind 
the  colonnade.  Here  is  a  lesson  as  obvious  as  the  very  A  B  C  of 
architectural  instruction.  Yet  our  most  famous  American  archi- 
tects continue  to  slap  sculptural  groups  up  against  the  face  of  a 
pier  where,  while  new,  they  are  particularly  incongruous,  in 
color  and  material,  with  their  background;  and,  when  grimy  and 
old,  they  fade  flaccidly  back  into  its  soot-begrimed  surface,  be- 
cause at  no  point  is  there  an  opportunity  to  silhouette  their  out- 
lines sharply  upon  the  retina  of  the  observer! 
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Current  Periodicals 

A  Review  of  the  Recent  American 
And  Foreign  Architectural  Publications 

(From  "The  American  Architect") 


(From  "Architecture") 


Detail  of  Glamorgan  County  Hall,  Cardiff 
E .  Vincent  Harris  arxl  T.  A.  Mcodie.  Architects 


THE  swinging  pendulum  of 
"the  law  of  average" 
brings  to  the  February 
magazines  a  flood  of  interesting 
architectural  subjects  as  con- 
spicuous as  their  absence  from 
the  January-  issues;  and  the  pre- 
ponderance of  well-conceived 
dwelling-designs  is  almost  as 
noticeable  as  the  number  of 
figure  sculptures,  monuments, 
etc..  that  have  appeared  in  print 
during  this  one  month. 

Although  we  reproduced  last 
month  a  general  view  of  the 
Glamorgan  County  Hall,  we 
cannot  resist  the  opportunity 
that  this  month  brings  to  con- 
trast the  architecture  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  public  build- 
ings by  reprinting  a  detail  of 
this  colonnade  confronting  a 
similar  detail  of  the  new  build- 
ing for  the  New  York  Post- 
office.  Not  the  least  appealing 
thing  about  the  series  of "  Houses 
of  Unusual  Merit"  is  the  side- 
light it  throws  upon  those  ma- 
king these  selections!  The  Feb- 
ruary' BrickbuUder,  for  instance, 
illustrates  a  house  by  Mr.  John  Russell 
Pope,  selected  by  Waddy  B.  Wood;  and 
Mr.  Wood's  accompanying  text  contains 
informal  statements  more  interesting  as 
first-hand  comment  upon  his  own  archi- 


Cathedral  Group  of  the  Incarnation,  Baltimore, 
Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson,  Architects 
(From  "The  Brickbuilder ") 


Md. 


House  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

La  Farge  &  Morris,  Architects 

(From  "The  Brickbuilder") 


House  at  Milton,  Mass. 

James  5.  Lee,  Architect 
(From  "The  Brickbuilder") 


Detail  of  Nfw  'lork  I'ost-office 
McKim,  Mead  &  White,  Architects 


tectural  point  of  view  than  for 
any  critical  appreciation  they 
provide  on  the  selected  design. 
The  house  —  a  refined,  classi- 
cally formal  design,  with  ap- 
9  i  plied  "Adam"  decorative  details; 
^^M  .S^  that,  as  a  whole  composition, 
exactly  illustrates  the  occa- 
sional aptness  of  the  definition 
of  architecture  as  "frozen 
music"  —  is  considerably  more 
worthy  of  comment  than  the 
example  illustrated  in  January. 
The  interiors  are  equally  set  and 
formal  with  the  exterior. 

Mr.  Hubbard  writes  of  the 
"Unit  Power  Plant"  for  small 
groups  of  isolated  buildings,  and 
Mr.  Githens'  fifth  article  on 
"Recent  American  Group 
Plans"  deals  with  preparatory 
schools  and  institutions.  A  val- 
uably suggestive  article  is  Mr. 
LeBoutillier's  on  "Tile  Floors," 
illustrated  with  diagrams  of 
simple  arrangements.  Among 
the  plates  are  a  classical  brick- 
Georgian  house  on  Long  Island, 
by  La  Farge  &  Morris,  with  well- 
studied  and  balanced  details; 
and  a  stable  as  successful  as,  and  even  sim- 
pler than,  the  house.  York  &  Sawyer's 
Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled  Chil-- 
dren  here  appears  to  recognizable  advan- 
tage,   which    was   not    the    case   with    its 


(From  "The  American  Architect") 
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House  of  Wm.  B.  Ittner,  Lsq.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Wm.  B.  Ittner,  Architect 


Residence  of  Mrs.  5.  K.  Hitt,  Washington,  D,  C. 
John  Russell  Pope,  Architect 


Houses  of  Mr.  W.  P.  H.  Bacon,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Bates  &  How,  Architects 
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Pan-American  Annex,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  Kelsey  &  Paul  Crel,  Architects 

(From  "The  Brickbuilder") 
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Accepted  Design  for  (jetcher  Savings 

and  Trust  Co.  BIdg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Electus  D.  Utchfield,  Architect 

earlier  illustration   last   month. 
A  small  picturesque  Library  at 
Easthampton,   by  Aymar  Em- 
bury, II,  is  illustrated;  with  a 
Scientist    Church    at   Washing- 
ton along  the  general  lines  this 
denomination  appears   to   have 
selected;  and  Murphy  &  Dana's  small 
brick  house  at  New  Haven  is  one  more 
instance   of   well-designed   and    refined 
Colonial  detail,  more  appropriate  to  use 
with  wood  than  the  heavier  brick  mate- 
rial.   The  most  satisfying  design  in  the 
issue   is   Mr.   Lee's   Milton   House,— a 
simple  composition,  logically  carried  out 
in  brick,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
entrance  doorway  (thrown  out  of  scale 
from  the  rest  of  the  structure  by  the 
forced  widening  of  the  entrance  door, 
increasing  the  spacing  of  the  columns  in 
antagonism  to  the  general  spirit  of  the 
design),  is  a  direct  expression  of  Amer- 
ican    dwelling-architecture     employing 
EngUsh-derived  motives. 

The  American  Architect  for  February  5 
deals  with  the  pictorial  and  decorative 
arts,  with  illustrations  of  Mr.  Blash- 
field's  mural  paintings.  This  issue  con- 
tains no  plate  illustrations,  but  describes 
the  St.  Louis  Architectural  Club  Exhi- 
bition and  gives  committee  reports  of 

(From  "Architecture") 
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Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled  Children,  New 
York  &  Sawyer,  Architects 
(From  "The  Architectural  Record") 


Residence  of  E.  M.  Slatler,  Esq.,  Buffalo,  \. 
Esenwein  &  Johnson,  Architects 
(From  "The  Architectural  Record  ") 


Residence  of  D.  Ellsworth  Smith,  Esq..  Troy,  N 
Norman  Baird  Baker.'Architect 


Headquarters  Building,  National 
Y.  W.  C.  A..  New  York 

Donn  Bar[>er.  Archilect 

the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. 

February     12     follows    along 
with   the  New  York  Architec- 
tural League  Exhibition  —  also 
York  City  illustrating  sculpture  and  deco- 

ration.     The  plates,   borrowed 
from  exhibition  material,  include  Cram, 
Goodhue     &     Ferguson's     pretentious 
scheme  for  a  Cathedral  and  out-buildings 
at    Baltimore,    in    which    the    double- 
transept  idea  of  Canterbury  is  evident; 
some  city  houses,  including  Carrere  & 
Hastings'  Alexander  Building,  miscred- 
ited  to  McKim,  Mead  &  White;  and  Mr. 
Litchfield's   winning   office-building  de- 
sign, shown  by  several  drawings  of  great 
simplicity  of  rendering. 
^^  February  19  continues  the  articles  on 
"Consistent  Brickwork,"  and  prints  the 
conclusion  of  Professor  Robinson's  arti- 
cles on  "Reducing  Architectural  Design 
to  a  Rule  of  Thumb."    Besides  the  cus- 
tomary four  plates  of  student  work,  two 
buildings  crudely  done  in   texture-sur- 
faced   tile,    and   an   attempt    to   apply 
Venetian   Gothic  to  New  York  street 
architecture,    the    plates    that    remain 
show  the  garden  "annex"  to  the  Pan- 
American  Building  at  Washington,—  a 
simple  composition  along  Italian  Renais- 
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(From  "  Architecture  ") 


Lion  House,  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  III. 
Perkins,  Fellows  &  Hamilton,  Architects 


Bixby  Memorial  Ubrary,  Vergennes.  Vermont 
F.  G.  Frost,  Architect 
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sance  lines  (somewhat 
amusingly  labeled  in  the 
context  as  "  South  Amer- 
ican style"!),  with  de- 
tails influenced  by  Maya 
ornament,  the  architec- 
ture of  Yucatan  and  of 
the  Incas  of  Peru,  and  a 
commendable,  and  un- 
usual, use  of  color  in 
cornice  soffit  and  win- 
dow-sills, the  reveals  and  the  walls  of 
the  loggia,  the  water-pool  and  fountain. 

February-  26  prints  a  second  instal- 
ment of  "Heating  and  Ventilating  Prac- 
tice" and  a  logically  humorous  and 
satiric  suggestion  by  Mr.  Thomas  Crane 
Young  as  to  the  conduct  of  architec- 
tural competitions,  stating  a  procedure 
no  less  dignified  and  equally  fair  and 
judicial  with  the  customary  practices  in 
vogue  at  present  I  The  illustrations  in- 
clude Donn  Barber's  dignified  and 
simply  designed  office  building  for  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  United  States.  While 
based  upon  old-fashioned  theories,  neg- 
lecting modem  ideas  of  light  and  air,  the  building  gains  in  quiet- 
ness and  dignity  largely  by  its  very  disregard  of  these  conditions. 

Architecture  for  February  also  deals  with  the  Architectural 
League  Exhibition,  many  illustrations  duplicating  those  in  The 
American  Architect.  Others  —  already  familiar  —  are:  the  Presi- 
dent's House  at  Columbia  University,  the  Lion  House  at  Lincoln 
Park,  and  McKim,  Mead  &  White's  unfinished  New  York  City 
Post-office.  Two  Libraries, —  one  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  an- 
other in  Vermont, —  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  and  a  small  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Toronto  complete  the  issue. 

The  Western  Architect  for  February  includes  a  Detroit  building 
that  endeavors  to  combine  important  perpendicular  with  hori- 
zontal members;  a  Wisconsin  house  with  such  clashing  elements 
as  brick  balustrades,  field-stone  terraces,  irregular  cut-stone 
walls,  half-timber,  English  casements,  Swiss  gables  and  balus- 
ters, French  chimneys  and  half-timber  patterns, —  with  interiors 
resolving  themselves  into  the  mere  ordinary  eccentricities  of 
Belgian  Art  Nouveau!  A  residence  by  Edgar  Blake  easily  classi- 
fies itself  in  the  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  school;  that  gentleman 
himself  being  represented  by  sketches  and  photographs  of  his 
own  "horizontal"  country  house.  The  Rice  Institute  is  again 
illustrated,  and  the  text  concerns  itself  with  these,  and  other, 
Western  projects;  among  them  a  crudely  rendered  scheme  for  a 
Union  Station  at  Minneapolis,  by  L.  S.  Buffington,  that  sadly 
needs  the  facile  pen  of  Harvey  Ellis  to  make  its  improbabilities 
seem  architecturally  plausible. 

The  February  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
contains  a  brief  report  of  the  forty-sixth  convention,  illustrations 


5oane  Design  lor  a  Terminal  Railway  Station 

H.  C.  Bradshaw,  Architect 

(From  "The  Western  Architect") 


Ke-sidence  at  Pine  Lake,  Wis. 
E,.  R.  Lieberf,  Architect 


of  the  Washington  Ca- 
thedral (published  by  us 
in  October,  1907),  and 
an  essay  by  Mr.  Walter 
Cook,  on  "The  Condi- 
tions of  Architectural 
Design." 

Construction  for  Feb- 
ruary reproduces  (with- 
out   credit)     the    Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel  at  Mon- 
treal; an  article  on  "European  Turkey," 
with    photographs    of    Greek    mosques, 
minarets    and    fortifications;    and    Mr. 
Ludlow's    third    article    on    "Colonial 
Architecture,"    with    details    of    well- 
known  Colonial  churches  and  dwellings. 
The  fourth  issue  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity  Architectural  Quarterly   contains 
eleven    plates    illustrating    the    Sainte 
Chapelle,    a    Roman    temple,    and    the 
Villa  Pia,  along  with  some  student  work, 
and  two  Fellowship  theses  on  "Brick- 
work of  the  Ancient  Roman  Tombs" 
and  "The  Sainte  Chapelle." 

The  February  Architectural  Record 
prints  some  "Towers"  of  Manhattan,  ending  with  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  decorative  details  of  the  Woolworth  Building.  A 
"bicycle  trip"  through  England  is  illustrated  with  pictures  and 
sketches  of  well-known  architectural  subjects.  Mr.  Spencer's 
sixth  article  on  "Dwelling  Design"  deals  with  the  basement 
problem.  Houses  by  Diihring,  Okie  &  Ziegler,  Delano  &  Aldrich, 
Esenwein  &  Johnson,  Norman  Baird  Baker,  Frank  Chouteau 
Brown,  and  Aymar  Embury,  IL  appear  in  the  "Portfolio  of 
Current  Architecture."  Of  these,  the  wide  clapboarded  house  by 
Delano  &  Aldrich  has  a  distinctive  simplicity  preferable  to  the 
"nigglely"  details  and  fussy  picturesqueness  of  the  Statler  House. 
The  English  Architectural  Review  for  January  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  a  new  and  enlarged  form,  familiar  to  our  readers  from 
its  resemblance  to  this  publication.  The  principal  articles  are  on 
Iford  Manor,  famous  Portuguese  buildings,  Oxford  details,  and 
Sanatoria,  all  with  various  illustrations.  The  sixteen  plates  show 
the  Glamorgan  County  Hall,  details  of  the  Queen  College  Library 
at  Oxford,  a  new  reredos,  two  interiors  by  Charles  A.  Piatt,  Iford 
Manor  and  Portuguese  architecture,  and  Guy  Dawber's  "Tuesley 
Court,"  at  Godalming,  Surrey. 

The  Architects'  and  Builders'  Journal  for  January  31  contains 
a  Terminal  Railway  Station;  February  5,  the  continuation  of 
Mr.  Baker's  articles  on  "Canadian  Architecture,"  the  Woolworth 
Building,  and  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge. 

The  Builder  for  February  7  has  an  article  on  the  Garden  City 
at  Hull;  February  14,  an  interesting  design  for  Lancing  College 
in  Sussex;  while  the  issue  of  February  21  presents  Mr.  Farcy's 
Tite  prize  design  of  a  "Royal  Palace." 


(From  "The  Builder,"  London) 


The  Western  Road 


The  Main  LntrarKe 

Lancing  College,  Sussex,  England 

J.  W.  Simpson  &  Maxwell  Ayrton,  Architects 


The  Central  Block 
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THE  APXHITECTURAL' 
REVIEW *MASTEP.S  IN 
APvT*^  VAPJOUS  BOOKS 


{N  undertaking  to  present  to  the  profession 
a  compilation  adequately  to  cover  the 
field  of  hotel  architecture  in  this  country 
at  the  present  day,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
include  views  of  a  certain  number  of  buildings 
that  have  been  published  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  in  the  architectural  press;  — 
even  in  one  or  two  cases  to  duplicate  views 
that  earlier  have  appeared  on  our  own  pages. 
This  slight  duplication  has  been  considered 
advisable  in  order  to  make  the  issue  so  defin- 
itive that  no  architect  or  hotel  owner  turning 
to  it  can  fail  to  find  within  its  pages  all  those 
types  of  hotel  design  and  hotel  arrangement 
to  which  it  is  conceivable  he  would  desire  to 
refer.  On  the  other  hand,  upon  these  pages 
will  be  found  many  structures  that  have  never 
before  been  published;  and  even  of  those 
most  famihar  we  believe  we  have  new  views 
and  information  to  contribute. 

This  single  issue  of  The  Architectural 
Review  is  more  valuable  than  a  large  vol- 
ume because  the  greater  size  of  the  page  per- 
mits of  illustrations  of  greater  interest  to  the 
architect  than  would  be  possible  in  a  smaller 
volume  and,  while  it  contains  all  the 
material  necessary  to  the  making  of  a 
large  and  pretentious  tome,  yet  the 
fact  that  it  is  included  in  the  com- 
paratively thin  issue  presented  here- 
with means  a  saving  of  valuable 
space  on  the  consulting  library  shelves 
that  is  further  calculated  to  add  to 
its  value  to  the  architect  as  a  means 
of  ready  reference.  It  will,  we  be- 
lieve, establish  a  record  for  thorough- 
ness, even  to  subscribers  who  may 
remember  the  earher  "Special  Num- 
bers" of  the  Review.  Our  subscribers 
may  better  realize  the  size  of  this 
number  by  the  fact  that  the  paper 
necessary  to  print  the  146  pages  con- 
tained in  this  single  issue  weighs  over 
eight  and  one-half  tons ! 


PUBLISHERS' 
DEPARTMENT 

ding  details  of  the  Scotch  Highland  Chapel, 
published  in  March,  and  exterior  and  inte- 
rior views  of  Mr.  Temple  Moore's  Church  of 
St.  Magnus  at  Bessingby,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  small  churches  of  which  we  know.  Of 
the  American  plates,  two  illustrate  Mr.  Henry 
Vaughan's  Chapel  at  St.  Paul's  School  at  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  an  unusual  problem,  exceptionally 
well  solved;  while  the  others  show  both  exte- 
rior and  interior  of  a  simple  plaster  house  at 
Newton,  by  Chapman  &  Frazer,  of  a  rather 
unusual  type  of  English  design. 

The  leading  article  will  conclude  Mrs.  Bot- 
tomley's  description  of  Ihe  Pompeian  house, 
which  will  particularly  deal  with  old  methods 
of  interior  decoration,  the  use  of  pigment,  and 
the  protection  of  color  on  the  wall,  being  both 
a  technical  description  and  an  artistic  appre- 
ciation of  the  various  methods  and  manners 
developed.  As  in  the  March  number,  the  text 
is  accompanied  by  an  unusual  number  of  illus- 
trations, from  photographs  and  drawings  of 
details  of  decoration  and  furniture,  besides 
Mr.  Bottomley's  restoration  drawings  of  the 
House  of  the  Vetii,  referred    to   above. 
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/IS  evidence  of  the  complexity  of  hotel  management  at  the 
^A  point  to  which  it  has  been  advanced  in  America,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  this  repro- 
duced ^'graphic  plan"  should  prove  more  elective  than  many 
words.  Probably  few  travelers  can  appreciate  the  extent  to  which 
the  business  of  the  hotel  lias  been  systematized  better  than  by  an 
examination  of  the  imposing  number  of  departments  necessary 
to  provide  for  their  comfort,  as  visualized  in  this  diagram! 


In  the  May  number,  the  Review 
will  again  revert  to  the  regular  form, 
containing  the  16  plates  usual  to  each 
issue.  The  regular  plates  will  include 
two  plates  of  details  of  portions  of 
Mr.  Bottomley's  working  drawings, 
reproduced  at  the  exact  size  of  the 
originals,  so  that  they  may  be  studied 
and  measured  with  the  scale.  Three 
plates  are  devoted  to  showing  Messrs. 
Carrere  &  Hastings'  really  remarkable 
competition  drawings  for  the  Joseph 
Pulitzer  Memorial  in  New  York  City, 
at  the  entrance  to  Central  Park  on 
59th  St.  and  Fifth  Avenue,  near  the 
Plaza  Hotel.  Three  others  show  a 
simple  alteration  in  Philadelphia  to 
provide  architectural  offices  for  Mellor 
&  Meigs.  Of  the  extra  plates,  four 
show  English  church  designs,  inclu- 


Book  Note 
English  Homes  of  the  Early  Renais- 
sance. Vol.  IV.  Edited  by  H.  Avray  Tip- 
ping. 487  pages,  11"  x  15^",  containing  485 
illustrations.  London,  George  Newnes,  Ltd. 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Price, 
$15.  This,  the  most  recent  volume  issued 
from  the  offices  of  the  English  Country  Life, 
deals  with  forty-three  Elizabethan  and  Jaco- 
bean houses  and  gardens,  and  includes  a 
selection  from  some  of  the  material  published 
in  Country  Life  during  the  last  several  years, 
—  it  being  evidently  intended  as  the  first 
volume  of  a  new  series  in  which  the  repro- 
duced work  will  be  so  selected  that  the  sev- 
eral volumes  may  all  illustrate  different  peri- 
ods and  styles.  With  the  general  excellence  of 
the  plates,  and  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
subjects  illustrated  in  the  weekly  issues  of 
Country  Life,  most  members  of  the  profession 
are  already  familiar.  To  determine  the  value 
to  them  of  this  particular  book,  it  thus  be- 
comes largely  a  question  of  their  interest  in 
the  individual  period;  otherwise,  the  work  cov- 
ered by  this  volume  should  be  of  wide  general 
appeal  from  its  many  interiors  where 
natural  wood  has  been  employed  in 
those  simpler  forms  that  are  so  sug- 
gestive for  the  more  informal  Amer- 
ican interior  of  to-day.  While,  of 
course,  many  of  the  exteriors  are  of 
buildings  too  large  —  or,  sometimes, 
too  archaic  in  type  —  to  be  literally 
available  for  American  work,  they  are 
nevertheless  crowded  with  suggestions 
and  details  of  great  value  for  the 
architect  dealing  with  country  houses; 
while  much  of  the  book's  value  arises 
from  the  fact  that  practically  all  the 
houses  illustrated  are  both  little 
known  and  unhackneyed  in  type. 
The  work  further  contains  even  such 
comparatively  modest  dwellings  as 
Mr.  Ernest  Gimson's  charming  res- 
toration  of   "Daneway  House." 

Architectural  Styles  for  Coltn- 
TRY  Houses.  124  pages.  6j'' x  9J". 
24  plans.  89  illustrations.  Edited  by 
Henry  H.  Saylor.  McBride,  Nast  & 
Co.,  New  York  City.  Price,  $2.00, 
net;  postage,  $0.20.  This  volume  as- 
sembles ten  articles  on  different  styles 
of  dwellings,  published  in  House  and 
Garden  during  several  past  years.  The 
different  chapters  treat  of  Colonial, 
Plaster,  Swiss,  Italian,  Tudor,  Span- 
ish, Half- timber,  Dutch  Colonial, 
"Western,"  and  "Northern"  styles  of 
dwelling,  and  were  written  by  archi- 
tects so  well  known  as  Messrs.  Wallace, 
Lovell  Little,  Sturgis,  Jackson,  and 
Embury.  While  architects  will  find 
nothing  new  in  its  pages,  it  makes  an 
attractive  volume  to  acquaint  the 
client  with  the  conventional  styles. 
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Cabot's  Old  Virginia  White 

A  Soft,  Clean  White  for  Shingles,  Siding,  and 
all  other  Outside  Wood'work 

A  shingle-stain  compound  that  has  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  white- 
\vash,  with  none  of  its  objectionable  features,  and  the  durability  of 
paint,  with  no  "painty"  effect.  The  cleanest,  coolest,  and  most  effect- 
ive treatment  for  certain  kinds  of  houses. 

Sample  and  Circular  Sent  on  Request 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  Boston,  Mass. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  West  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Atents  All  Over  the  eounlry 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains.  Waterproof  Cement  and  Brick  Stains, 

"Quilt,"  Conservo  Wood  Preservative 


Finished  with  "Old  Virginia  White."      E.  K.  Rossiter,  Architect,  New  York 
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St.  Mark's  Episcopalian  Church,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
WilHamson  &  Crow,  Supervising  Architects 

Prevent  your  concrete  or  cement  from  hair-cracking  with 

BAY  STATE 
BRICK  AND   CEMENT  COATING 

It  excludes  dampaess  and  will  protect  building  material 
from  rust  and  disintegration. 

Gives  an  artistic  dull  effect  which  does  not  take  away 
the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete.  Can  be  used  in  mills, 
garages,  private  houses,  hotels,  railroad  stations,  and  office 
buildings.  Ask  your  dealer  lor  it.     If 

he  cannot  supply  you  write  us 
for  Booklet  N.  that  tells  you 
all  about  Bay  State  Brick  and 
Cement  Coating. 

Wadsworth, 
Howland   &   Co. 

tnc. 
Paint  and  VaTniih  Makers  and 

Lead  Corroden 

82-84  Washington  Street 

Boston.  Mass. 

New  York  Office 

101  Park  Ave.,  at  40th  St. 


Keg.D.S.Pat.OS. 


BAY   STATE 


SUPREMIS 

FLOOR    FINISH 

SHIPOLEUM 

FAMOUS  27  YEARS 
for  extreme  durability  and  beauty 
of  finish  for  interior  work  : :  : :  : : 

DEAD-LAC 

an  exquisite  dead  finish  without  rubbing 

ENAMELS 

Eggshel-white 

eggshel  lustre,  no  rubbing 

White  Enamelite 

high  gloss,  rubs  beautifully 
Flo-white  —  for  outside  work 

Specified  by  the  best 
ARCHITECTS 

CHICAGO  VARNISH 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


MASON    SAFETY  TREAD 

For     8TAIB8,    LANDINGS      and    8IDEWAI.KS 

KARBOUTH  FLOORING 
Mrtittic  —  Craekleu  —  Sanitary 


AMERICAN  MASON  SAFETY  TREAD  COMPANY 
702  Old  South  Buiidbg.  BcMon.  Mu. 


ROMMED 

UlSPRINGHiNGESlll 


Marbles 


FRANCIS  HOWARD 

b  W.  28th  Si.,  N.  Y.City 

Uunohes,  PedestalR,  FnntH,  Vaa« 
SMtuarT 

<1  AKDEN  KXl'KUT 

Send  26  cents  for  booklet 
Catalog,  Iflia,  pagen  l.WS  and  l599." 


Mantels 


DAHLQUIST  Quality  and  DAHLQUIST  Price 


Are  sufficient  reason  for  definitely  .speci- 
fying by  name  our  copper  range  boilers 
and  pressure  boilers. 

You  Save  for  Your  Client 

We  quote  prices  to  architects,  and  sell 
direct  to  architect,  owner,  or  plumber. 
Jobbers  do  not  control  us. 


DAHLQUIST  MFG.  CO., 


38  WEST  THIRD  STREET 
SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 


From    the    Cambridge     University    Press 

Byzantine  and   Romanesque 
Architecture 

By  THOMAS  GRAHAM  JACKSON 

Two  volumes,  tuith  165  ptattj 

and  148  illustrations 

An  account  of  the  development  in  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Europe  of  Post-Roman  .Architecture  from  the  fourth 
to  the  twelfth  century.  The  work  both  describes  the 
architecture  and  explains  it  by  the  social  and  political 
history  of  the  time.  The  illustrations  from  drawings 
by  the  author  and  his  son  add  great  artistic  value  to 
the  volumes. 

Volumes  I  and  II.  each  294  pages,  crown  quarto, 
half  vellum;  two  volumes,  $12.50.  post-paid  $13.25. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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The  Development  of  the  Modern  Hotel 


By  Charles  D.  Wetmore 
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ANY  architects  —  and  all  lay- 
men !  —  give  to  the  facade  of  a 
building  more  importance  than 
to  the  plan.  Therefore,  this  "least  im- 
portant part"  of  the  problem  will  be 
disposed  of  at  the  outset. 

There  may  be  but  one  adequate  plan, 
whereas  the  average  architect  can  de- 
velop daily,  until  physically  exhausted, 
any  number  of  adequate  facades,  all 
differing  in  essential  particulars. 

In  the  use  of  material,  durabihty 
combined  with  economy  should  be  con- 
sidered. In  climates  where  there  are 
sudden  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  terra- 
cotta with  heavy  projections  should  be 
avoided.  The  texture  of  the  material 
should  be  agreeable,  and  effects  should 
be  got  with  texture  rather  than  with 
color.  The  average  person  does  not  un- 
derstand color,  and  in  our  bright  sun- 
light color  fancies  are  dangerous.  An 
example  of  color  running  riot  is  the  great 
square  at  Moscow;  but  the  Russians  are 
fond  of  color,  and  in  these  general 
observations  about  hotels  I  propose 
to  confine  myself  more  particularly  to 
America. 

FamiUar  classical  lines  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, for  the  reason  that  the  average 
layman  better  understands  the  classical; 
and,  after  all,  the  hotel  should  invite  the 
favorable  criticism  of  the  average  lay- 
man. 

The  windows  should  be  large,  and  as 
few  to  a  room  as  will  adequately  Hght  it. 
One  large  window  with  a  given  area  of 
glass  is  better  than  two  small  ones  of  the 
same  area  of  glass.  It  gives  more  wall- 
space  and  makes  necessary  one  less 
curtain. 

The    main    entrance    should    be    dis- 
tinctly  marked   by   adequate   architec- 
tural effect  by  day  and  adequate  electric  light  by  night, 
secondary  entrances  should  be  similarly  marked. 

In  general  the  hotel  should  have  no  roof.  I  mean,  there  should 
be  no  architectural  expression  of  a  roof.  A  roof  is  not  only  ex- 
pensive to  build,  but  it  is  expensive  to  maintain,  and  provides 
inadequate  space  within  its  confines.  Formerly  servants  were 
placed  either  in  the  roof  or  in  a  penthouse.  Experience  in  the 
modern  hotels  of  fire-proof  construction  in  the  larger  cities  has 
shown  that  the  upper  stories  rent  better  than  the  lower  stories. 
High  up  there  is  better  air  and  less  noise.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  logical  place  for  the  servants  is  in  some  mezzanine 
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floor  immediately  above  the  main  lobby, 
which  would  permit  a  cornice  treatment 
on  the  outside  of  the  building. 

In  plan,  the  first  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered is  the  location  of  the  elevators. 
These  should  be  so  located  that  the 
passenger  and  freight  elevators  are  in 
one  bank.  The  passenger-elevators 
should  be  so  disposed  that  the  reception- 
clerks  may  have  perfect  surveillance. and, 
furthermore,  the  relation  of  these  eleva- 
tors to  the  desk  should  be  such  that  direct 
access  to  the  elevators  can  be  had  with- 
out crossing  the  busy  part  of  the  office. 
In  other  words,  these  elevators  should  be 
so  disposed  that  congestion  can  be  abso- 
lutely avoided,  and  to  this  end  all  pos- 
sible circulation  on  the  lobby  floor 
should  be  carefully  considered.  There 
is  a  prevailing  idea  that  the  elevators 
should  be  placed  in  a  dark  part  of  the 
building.  By  careful  study  I  have  found 
that  in  many  instances  the  elevators 
can  be  placed  where  they  receive  plenty 
of  light,  and  yet  not  sacrifice  a  room  on 
a  floor,  which,  of  course,  should  be 
avoided.  However,  this  sacrifice  can 
often  be  made  in  the  modern  plan  where 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  height  of  the 
building,  for  the  question  of  sacrificing 
a  room  on  each  floor  is  not  so  paramount. 
It  costs  little  more  to  provide  a  given 
number  of  rooms  where  the  number  of 
stories  is  x  than  where  the  number  of 
stories  is  X  4-  i. 

As  to  the  number  of  elevators:  an 
hotel  of  three  hundred  rooms  should 
have  either  two  or  three  passenger- 
elevators,  depending  upon  the  character 
of  the  business.  If  a  large  transient 
business  is  expected,  three  passenger- 
elevators  should  be  provided.  An  hotel 
of  seven  hundred  rooms  should  have  five 
passenger-elevators.  These  should  be  so  disposed  that  they  are 
on  one  side  of  the  corridor,  and  adjoining  each  other.  In  no  event 
should  an  elevator  be  arranged  so  that  there  is  more  than  one 
doorway  from  it.  There  should  be  about  the  same  number  of 
freight-elevators  as  passenger-elevators;  and  in  an  hotel  of  ten 
stories  or  less  electric  dumb-waiter  service  is  not  advisable,  but 
this  service  should  be  taken  care  of  in  the  service-elevator.  One 
of  the  service-elevators  should  be  adequately  large, —  viz., 
five  feet  nine  inches  by  seven  feet, —  so  that  furniture  may  be 
easily  handled  thereon. 
Having  located  the  elevators,  the  next  controlling  feature  of 
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the  t)-pical  floor  plan  is  the  stairways. 
These  should  be  so  distributed  that  the 
remotest  comers  of  the  building  are 
accessible  to  them.  The  stairway  should 
not  go  around  the  elevator,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  be  away  from  the 
elevators  and  in  self-contained  fire-proof 
towers.  In  this  regard  the  building  laws 
of  Philadelphia  are  most  commendable, 
and  should  in  all  possible  instances  be 
followed. 

Ha\'ing  located  the  elevators  and  stair- 
ways, if  the  hotel  is  in  a  city,  where  the 
land  is  a  consideration,  the  study  should 
be  started  with  a  view  of  determining 
the  ideal  development  of  the  property  as 
far  as  the  t\-pical  floor  is  concerned. 
Having  satisfied  one's  self  in  this  regard, 
the  next  consideration  is  the  first  story 
and  basement.  The  study  of  these  may 
involve  some  slight  changes  in  the 
typical  floor,  but  if  the  typical  floor  is  a 
truly  efficient  one,  the  ground  floor  should  not  be  permitted  to 
modify  it  in  any  essential  particular.  Rather,  the  typical  floor 
should  control  the  ground  floor.  In  determining  the  plan  of  the 
ground  floor,  having  located  the  elevators,  the  next  and  most 
important  detail  is  the  exact  level  of  the  ground  floor  with  regard 
to  the  curb;  for  it  is  the  determination  of  this  level  which  con- 
trols not  only  the  ofiice  floor  (or  ground  floor),  but  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  bar,  barber-shop,  billiard-room,  and  grill,  all  of  which 
should  be  so  disposed  that  the  public  receives  an  architectural 
invitation  to  use  them.  The  office  should  be  suppressed,  and  not 
made  the  main  feature  of  the  lobby.  In 
this  disposition  of  the  oflace,  the  lobby 
can  become  a  hall;  and  in  this  regard  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  nearer  the  plan 
and  furnishing  of  an  hotel  is  to  a  large 
private  house  the  better  it  will  please  the 
traveling  public.  I  believe  that  it  has 
been  recently  demonstrated  that  the 
days  of  the  caravansary  are  over,  ex- 
cept for  what  you  might  call  the  purely 
commercial  t>'pe  of  hotel. 

In  regard  to  the  decoration  and  furni- 
ture, it  would  seem  that  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  the  educated  traveling 
public  demands  simplicity  and  dignity. 
There  is  marked  evidence  of  the  tend- 
ency of  the  traveling  public  to  return  to 
the  simple  life.  For  example,  both  The 
Ritz-Carlton  and  The  Vanderbilt  have 
avoided  gilding  and  gaudy  marbles.  In 
the  decoration  of  the  rooms,  wall-paper 
has  been  avoided  and  simple  panels  and 
white  paint  substituted.  In  the  furni- 
ture, simple  eighteenth  century  English  design  prevails. 
watchwords  should  be  comfort  and  cleanliness. 

My  advice  to  young  architects  is  not  to  attempt  to  plan  an 
hotel  without  a  good  manager  to  guide;  but  both  architects  and 
clients  should  guard  against  the  tendency  of  managers  to  try  to 
express  in  plan,  design,  decoration,  and  furniture  what  they,  the 
managers,  believe  to  be  the  wish  of  the  traveling  public.  They 
constantly  express  the  thought:  "Of  course  you  and  I  like  this, 
but  we  must  cater  to  the  traveling  public."  It  is  my  experience 
that  the  traveling  public  has  better  taste  and  cares  less  for  gaudy 
display  than  either  the  manager  or  the  architect. 

Referring  again  more  particularly  to  the  plan,  there  are  six 
typical  arrangements  which  have  all  proved  their  usefulness  in 
the  particular  communities  for  which  they  have  been  designed. 
These  arrangements  of  a  room  and  bath  are  shown  by  the  plans 
reproduced  herewith.  In  arranging  rooms  in  accordance  with 
these  several  suggestions,  or  modifications  thereof,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  where  there  is  no  limit  to  the  height  of  the 
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Fig.  C.    Vanderbilt  Hotel,  New  York  City 
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building,  and  the  building  is  to  be  fire- 
proof, there  is  no  excuse  for  an  interior 
•  court.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  build  a 
dark  room  as  it  does  a  light  room,  and 
even  in  the  city  of  New  York  there  is 
no  land  suitable  for  an  hotel  so  expensive 
that  it  will  justify  building  dark  rooms 
for  residential  purposes.  Too  many  errors 
in  producing  dark  rooms  have  already 
been  made,  and  these  errors  I  believe  to 
have  been  made  thoughtlessly,  forget- 
ting that  the  maximum  number  of  rooms 
on  a  floor  is  not  perhaps  the  best  solu- 
tion where  the  building's  height  is  not 
restricted.  A  good  example  of  extremely 
economical  use  of  a  given  ground  area  is 
the  Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo.  (Reproduced 
on  page  104.) 

No  provision  should  be  made  for  pub- 
lic baths  on  each  floor.  On  the  contrary, 
public  baths  should  be  confined  to 
the  barber-shop,  or  dressing-rooms  and 
bath  in  connection  with  the  barber-shop.  Similar  public  baths 
should  be  provided  in  connection  with  the  ladies'  hair-dressing 
rooms.  Instead  of  the  public  baths,  all  rooms  should  have  access 
to  a  bath,  and  this  access  should  be  so  disposed  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  go  through  another  room  to  get  to  the  bath. 

The  bathrooms  should  be  so  disposed  that  one  line  of  plumbing 
is  sufficient  for  two  bathrooms,  and  this  line  of  plumbing  should 
be  in  a  vent-shaft  or  utility  chamber.  The  plumbing-fixtures 
should  be  put  against  the  wall  of  the  utility  chambers,  with  all 
pipes  exposed  in  the  vent-shaft  and  no  pipes  exposed  in  the  bath- 
room. The  bathtub  should  be  so  de- 
I  signed  that  it  sets  into  the  wall,  so  that 
j  the  tile  is  finished  up  against  it.  The 
I  basin  should  be  set  on  brackets.  There 
is  always  argument  as  to  whether  the 
bathroom  should  be  inside  or  outside. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  a  properly 
ventilated  inside  bathroom  is  better  than 
an  outside  bathroom.  The  proper  ven- 
tilation can  easily  be  obtained  in  an  in- 
side bathroom  where  the  current  of  air 
can  always  be  made  positive  from  the 
room  through  the  bath  and  up  the  vent- 
shaft.  With  an  outside  bathroom  and 
an  open  window  therein  this  current  of 
air  may  be  reversed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  outside  bathroom  is  demanded  by 
some  of  the  traveling  public,  and  is 
almost  always  insisted  upon  by  woman- 
kind. It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  un- 
til the  suffragette  movement  causes 
more  radical  changes  in  our  body  politic 
an  hotel  catering  to  women  must  have 
a  certain  number  of  outside  bathrooms.  Where  the  arrangement 
of  baths  is  made  in  juxtaposition  with  utility  chamber  between, 
providing  one  inside  bath  and  one  outside  bath  for  each  line  of 
plumbing,  the  problem  of  making  the  rooms  intercommunicating 
should  be  solved  by  eliminating  one  bath  at  certain  points,  there- 
by leaving  two  rooms  connecting  with  one  bath.  If  this  arrange- 
ment is  made  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  the  plan  will  provide 
intercommunication  for,  say,  six  rooms.  Of  course,  the  more 
rooms  that  can  be  made  intercommunicating  the  less  study  the 
reception-clerk  is  required  to  give  in  disposing  of  the  rooms.  A 
desirable  arrangement  for  intercommunicating  rooms  is  to  have 
one  large  room  connecting  with  a  small  room.  Each  room  should 
have  a  closet;  but  where  rooms  are  planned  for  the  use  of  two 
persons  the  closet  should  be  a  large  one,  or  there  should  be  two 
closets. 

By  one  designing  hotels  in  America  there  is  little  to  be  learned 
from  the  hotels  of  either  England  or  the  Continent.  The  hotels 
abroad  are  too  small  to  be  of  any  service  to  us  in  designing 
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future  hotels  for  America.  The  foreign 
hotels  are  really  but  large  boarding- 
houses,  the  palm  court  taking  the  place 
of  the  sitting-room  in  the  boarding- 
house.  There  is,  however,  one  point  in 
which  the  P^nglish  and  European  hotels 
excel  ours,  and  that  is  in  the  point  of 
service;  and  this  excellence  comes  about, 
primarily,  because  of  better  servants; 
but,  secondarily,  the  architect  has  pro- 
vided better  facilities  for  service.  Curi- 
ously enough,  before  the  final  typical 
floor  plan  can  be  determined  the  archi- 
tect must  ascertain  the  present  and 
future  possibility  of  breakfast-taking  in 
bed.  We  know  that  the  religion  of  many 
of  our  friends  forbids  their  breakfasting 
at  home  in  any  room  but  the  dining- 
room;  yet,  when  in  Paris  they  commit 
the  crime  of  having  their  cofTee  and  rolls 
in  their  room.  The  tendency  toward 
service  in  the  rooms,  following  the  European  custom,  not  only 
for  breakfast,  but  for  dinner,  seems  to  be  growing;  and  certainly 
in  an  hotel  in  a  metropolitan  city  there  should  be  provided  a 
service-pantry  so  disposed  that  each  floor  can  be  accommo- 
dated, and  sufficient  service-lifts  or  dumb-waiters  running 
through  these  service-pantries. 

Having  determined  the  amount  of  room-service  that  is  re- 
quired, care  should  be  taken  that  the  service-pantries  be  centrally 
located  and  properly  ventilated.  The  economical  disposition  of 
the  service-pantry,  where  practicable,  is  to  have  on  every  third 
floor  one  pantry,  thereby  taking  care  of  the  floor  on  which  it  is 
located,  one  floor  up,  and  one  floor  down. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  there  should  ~  .=~  ;  _  7——  - 
be  "American  Architecture."  There  is 
certainly  "American  Hotel  Architec- 
ture," and  to  the  casual  observer  it  is 
quite  evident  that  all  the  good  in  hotels 
abroad  comes  from  America.  The  bath- 
room is  so  distinctly  American  that  some 
Englishmen  still  think  that  the  bath- 
room is  an  evidence  of  the  lack  of  civil- 
ization. Our  Colonial  architecture  was 
distinctly  American.  Of  course  it  was 
the  parsimonious  architecture  of  the 
farm,  and  perhaps  a  little  out  of  place 
in  these  spendthrift  days.  The  tread  of 
the  meat-packer  would  scorch  the  moss 
of  the  manse.  After  all,  what  is  the 
architecture  of  England  to-day?  It  is 
difficult  to  say  if  some  of  their  modern 
buildings  are  Early  Victorian,  Queen 
Anne,  or  Georgian.  After  all,  England  is 
finished.  The  building  of  buildings  in 
England  to-day  is  causing  the  same  disturbance  that  the  building 
of  railroads  is  causing  in  New  England.  This  disturbance  is 
all  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  may  be  said  that  Germany  has 
an  architecture;  but  it  is  "German"  and  appeals  only  to  the  lover 
of  the  Fatherland.  With  the  possible  exception  of  its  theater 
architecture,  where  we  have  much  to  learn  from  its  simplicity  of 
construction,  there  is  little  to  be  learned  from  Germany.  Amer- 
ica, on  the  other  hand,  is  just  beginning  to  build.  As  China  has 
looked  to  America  for  the  standard  of  the  first  money  of  its 
Republic  and  adopted  the  dollar  standard,  so  the  world  must 
look  to  America  for  its  standard  in  modern  building;  and  this 
statement  is  no  manifestation  of  an  exaggerated  ego.  In  looking 
for  an  artisan  of  quality  one  is  more  apt  to  find  him  in  a  factory 
than  on  a  farm,  and  to-day  America  is  the  great  maker  of  build- 
ings. There  is  more  money  expended  in  building  in  New  York 
City  each  year  than  was  lost  in  the  San  Francisco  fire.  The 
frigid-minded  foreign  critic  should  be  bathed  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine of  America  for  at  least  six  months  before  his  criticisms 
should  be  taken  seriously.   American  architecture  to-day  is  more 
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Fig.  F.     Desirable  Intercommunication 


individualistic  than  is  the  present-day 
architecture  of  any  civilized  nation. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  that  we  have 
been  led  to  believe  is  Italian  in  the  New 
Palace  of  Justice  at  Rome.  Germany 
goes  in  for  color.  Certainly  the  so-called 
"Modern  French"  is  nothing  of  which  a 
nation  should  be  proud.  Whereas, 
throughout  all  America,  we  have  a  mod- 
ern form  of  construction,  treated  in  a 
modern  way, —  large  windows,  plenty  of 
sunlight,  and,  withal,  influenced  by  the 
classic  design,  as  was  the  Colonial,  pro- 
ducing an  ensemble  which  is  not  at  least 
displeasing.  China  has  a  national  archi- 
tecture. Russia  has  a  national  archi- 
tecture. The  Indian  tepee  was  an  ex- 
ample of  national  architecture.  Indeed, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  faster  a  nation 
advances  in  civilization  the  further  it 
must  get  away  from  a  national  archi- 
tecture, until  it  arrives  at  its  final  civilization  or  decadence. 
The  architecture  of  a  nation  must  express  its  changing  life. 

It  may  be  that  the  tremendous  development  of  hotel  life  in 
America  shows  lack  of  civilization.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  defines 
civilization  as  "the  sum  of  the  mental  and  moral  acquisitions  of 
the  race."  It  may  be  that  when  our  mentality  further  develops 
we  may  prefer  reading  by  the  fireside  to  dining  in  the  restaurant. 
Thirty  years  ago  Her  Ladyship  was  not  seen  in  a  London  res- 
taurant. To-day,  Madam,  the  Duchess,  is  rarely  seen  in  a 
Parisian  restaurant,  and  her  daughter  never.  Indeed,  the  French 
lady  looks  upon  dining  in  a  restaurant  as  our  mothers  look  upon 
taking  supper  on  Broadway, —  as  a 
"spree."  An  explanation  of  our  hotel 
development  in  America  may  be  the 
position  of  American  woman.  She  is 
rapidly  outgrowing  the  housewives'  day 
and  is  becoming  rather  the  companion 
of  the  man.  This  tendency,  together 
with  the  impossible  servant  problem  in 
America,  means  less  housekeeping  and 
more  hotel  life.  In  New  York  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  towards  hotel  life,  espe- 
cially among  those  people  who  have  their 
houses  in  the  country. 

As  the  Renaissance  in  Italian  art  was 
a  good  art  because  it  revealed  its  own 
time  and  people,  and  was  imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  the  age,  so  I  believe  that  the 
best  in  modern  hotel  architecture  is  good 
architecture.  At  all  events,  I  believe 
Ruskin  would  have  found  something  to 
admire,  for  he  would  have  found  these 
buildings  telling  the  truth.  Ruskin 
loved  the  truth,  and  led  that  school  that  put  truth  as  the 
desideratum  in  art.  It  might  be  that  he  would  find  some  of  our 
buildings  cold  and  forbidding;  but  this  I  doubt,  for  his  great  pas- 
sion was  the  Alps. 

Following  Charles  Eliot  Norton's  thought  that  the  "best 
Gothic  architecture,  wherever  it  can  be  found,  afTords  evidence 
that  the  men  who  executed  it  were  moved  with  true  fervor  of 
religious  faith,  and  in  building  the  Church  they  did  not  forget 
that  it  was  to  be  '  the  House  of  God,' "  so  the  hotel  architect,  in 
a  fervor  of  idolatrous  faith,  has  not  forgotten  that  it  is  to  be  the 
House  of  Mammon;  and  the  latest  developments  of  our  hotel 
architecture  have  shown  that  we  have  heeded  the  warning  and 
no  longer  "use  golden  plowshares,"  nor  "bind  ledgers  in  enamel;" 
"do  not  thresh  with  sculptured  flails,"  nor  "put  bas-reliefs  on 
millstones." 

Note:  The  plans  reproduced  herewith  are  chosen  merely  as  typical  arrange- 
ments of  bedroom  and  bath.  Fig.  A  shows  adequate  closet  facilities  and  eco- 
nomical plan  for  getting  the  maximum  number  of  rooms  on  a  floor,  all  with  interior 
baths.  Fig.  D  shows  economical  arrangements  of  baths,  providing  for  a  typical 
plan  of  half  interior  and  half  exterior  baths. 
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The  Modern  Hotel  Kitchen 

Its  Planning  and  Lquipment 
By  Charles  L.  Jenkins 


PERH.\PS  one  of  the  most  serious  and  intricate  problems 
that  confront  the  architect  who  is  commissioned  to  plan 
a  large  hotel  is  the  arrangement  of  the  kitchen.  The  diffi- 
culties that  arise  in  the  careful  study  of  this  problem  seem  almost 
insurmountable  when  one  thinks  of  the  ventilation,  the  smoke, 
the  draft,  the  refrigeration,  and  the  varied  equipment  needed  to 
prepare  food  for  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  a 'discriminating 
public.  Yet  the  many  wonderful  hotels  which  are  being  operated 
successfully  in  our  large  cities  prove  that  these  difficulties  can  be 
overcome,  and  that  a  proper  study  of  the  service  requirements, 
together  with  the  use  of  a  knowledge  of  modern 
appliances  for  minimizing  labor,  will  enable  an 
architect  to  work  out  an  arrangement  which  will 
meet  the  demands  of  the  most  exacting  service. 

Although  new  ideas  and  methods  are  con- 
stantly being  injected  into  this  department,  it 
still  remains  a  notable  fact  that  in  many  cases 
the  kitchen  fails  to  produce  the  work  expected  of 
it  because  of  the  unnecessary  time  and  energy  ex- 
pended therein,  due  to  poor  planning,  inconve- 
nient arrangements,  and 
lack  of  proper  mechan- 
ical equipment.    In  the 
hotel     kitchen,      "effi- 
ciency"  is   the   watch- 
word, and  an  effort  must 
be  made  to  secure  econ- 
omy in  the  steps  taken 
and   the   time   required 
to  do  the  work. 

In  any  hotel  scheme 
the  kitchen  should  have 
the  early  attention  of  the  architect.  Its  size  and  location,  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  the  kind  of  patronage  the  hotel  will  serve  and 
the  number  of  dining-rooms  and  amount  of  service,  should  be  de- 
termined at  the  outset.  While  there  is  no  general  rule  which  can  be 
applied  to  determine  the  amount  of  service-space  needed,  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  kitchen,  bakeshop,  serving-room, 
meat  refrigerator,  etc.,  to  operate  successfully,  require  about  one- 
half  the  floor  area  of  the  dining-room.  Where  more  than  one 
dining-room  is  to  be  served  from  the  kitchen  additional  space 
must  be  allowed  for  this  service.  Of  course,  this  may  seem,  in 
cases  where  every  square  foot  of  area  must  insure  a  financial  re- 
turn, an  extravagant  use  of  space;  but  it  is  necessary  for  adequate 
service,  and  it  would  be  better  to  decrease  the  size  of  the  dining- 
room,  for  will  it  not  ultimately  benefit  the  hotel  to  give  a  smaller 
number  of  people  efficient  service  and  in  less  time  than  laggardly 
service  to  a  greater  number  of  guests  in  a  greater  amount  of  time? 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  shape  of  the  room  to  be  used  for  a 
kitchen,  as  a  room  that  is  practically  square  might  be  somewhat 
smaller  in  floor  area  and  still  work  out  an  arrangement  of  cooking- 
apparatus,  etc.,  to  a  greater  advantage  than  one  full  of  angles  and 
dead  comers.  As  stated  before,  the  importance  of  taking  up  the 
requirements  of  the  kitchen  in  the  preliminary  scheme  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized.  In  many  cases  the  public  rooms  occupy 
practically  all  the  attention  in  the  first  layout;  and  while  these 
may  be  perfect  in  their  design  and  appointments,  the  kitchen  has 
to  be  crowded  into  the  remaining  space ;  and  as  the  requirements 
of  this  department  develop,  more  and  more  space  has  to  be  added, 
resulting  in  an  ill-shaped  room  from  which  the  best  service  cannot 
be  obtained. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  have  the  kitchen  on  the  same  floor  as 
the  dining-room,  as  this  means  a  saving  of  help  to  the  hotel  pro- 
prietor, as  well  as  better  dining-room  service  to  the  hotel  patrons, 
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Fig.  I.    Plan  of  Kitchen,  St.  Regis  Hotel,  New  York  City 


because  of  the  shorter  distance  the  food  has  to  travel  from  wher 
it  is  prepared  to  where  it  is  served.  The  communication  between 
the  kitchen  and  the  dining-room  should  be  through  a  vestibule 
having  double  swinging  doors  opening  into  each  room,  and  conve- 
niently placed  so  that  there  will  be  no  confusion  between  waiters 
bringing  orders  to  the  dining-room  and  those  returning  to  the 
kitchen.  This  method  will  also  prevent  any  noise,  such  as  the 
rattling  of  dishes  or  loud  talking  in  the  kitchen,  penetrating  the 
dining-room  to  disturb  the  guests. 

Where  real-estate  values  are  high,  such  as  we  find  in  the  larger 
cities,  and  also  where  the  ground  area  of  the 
hotel  is  small,  the  space  on  the  first  floor  be- 
comes too  valuable  to  devote  much  of  it  to 
service  departments.  In  this  case  it  is  gener- 
ally best  to  locate  the  kitchen  in  the  basement, 
with  easy  access,  by  two  flights  of  stairs,  to  a 
small  serving-room  adjacent  to  the  dining- 
These  stairs  should  be  arranged  to- 

,        gether,   running  to  the 

left  and  right,  one  for 
waiters  to  use  going  up 
and  the  other  to  use  go- 
ing down.  They  should 
have  no  doors  at  either 
top  or  bottom,  and 
should  open  directly  into 
the  kitchen  near  the 
cook's  serving-table,  to 
make  the  circulation  as 
direct  as  possible. 

In  a  recently  con- 
structed hotel,  notable 
for  its  carefully  worked  out  plan,  and  where  most  of  the  public 
dining-rooms  are  grouped  on  the  first  floor,  with  a  number  of  pri- 
vate dining-rooms  directly  above,  the  kitchen  has  been  arranged 
on  a  mezzanine  floor,  placed  between  the  two  main  floors,  entirely 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building  except  through  its  service 
connections.  There  are  many  advantages  to  a  large  hotel  in  an 
arrangement  like  this;  for  the  service  is  centralized,  reducing  the 
operating-costs  to  a  minimum,  while  the  kitchen  is  made  a  great 
deal  more  comfortable,  because  of  the  natural  light  and  ventila- 
tion obtained,  and  the  basement  is  left  entirely  to  the  mechanical 
plant  and  space  for  servants'  locker-rooms,  dining-rooms,  etc. 

The  kitchen  should  be  planned  to  be  as  light  and  airy  as  pos- 
sible, and  should  have  a  height  of  at  least  ten  feet.  The  walls  and 
floors  should  be  of  hard  glazed  tile,  and,  wherever  possible,  the 
ceiling  should  be  of  the  same  material.  It  is  a  desirable  feature  to 
eliminate  piping  on  the  ceiling,  especially  heating-pipes  covered 
with  asbestos  —  not  so  much  for  appearance,  but  on  the  point  of 
cleanliness,  for  they  provide  places  for  dust  and  grease  to  collect. 
In  this  respect  the  kitchen  of  The  Blackstone  Hotel  is  to  be  espe- 
cially commended.  At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  noth- 
ing should  be  used  in  the  construction  or  equipment  of  the  kitchen 
that  is  perishable  or  hard  to  keep  clean. 

The  floor  is  a  most  important  element  to  have  right.  It  must 
have  a  good  wearing-surface  and  must  be  easily  cleaned.  Tile  is 
the  usual  material,  of  which  the  large  quarry  tiles  and  the  small, 
hard,  vitreous  tiles  have  about  equal  preference,  the  latter  being 
specially  satisfactory  because  they  will  not  absorb  grease.  In  some 
of  the  new  hotels,  however,  tile  is  giving  way  to  other  materials, 
such  as  interlocking  rubber  tiles  or  cork  flooring;  for  two  reasons, 
—  the  greater  ease  upon  the  feet  of  the  waiters  and  cooks  in  the 
kitchen,  and  because  of  the  reduced  breakages.  There  are  also 
several  composition  floorings  which  the  manufacturers  recommend 
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for  kitchens,  but  care  should  be  taken  in  a  selection  for  so  impor- 
tant a  position.  When  stairs  are  necessary  to  reach  the  dining- 
room  from  the  kitchen  the  treads  should  be  covered  with  rubber 
with  non-slip  nosings.  The  floor  under  the  dish-washing  machine, 
vegetable-steamers,  and  stock-kettle,  or  any  other  place  where 
water  is  freely  used,  should  be  pitched  a  little  to  a  floor-drain  set 
flush  with  the  top  of  the  floor.  It  is  always  advisable  to  have 
sufficient  floor-drains  so  that  a  water-hose  can  be  maintained  for 
washing  the  floor  frequently. 

The  lighting  of  the  kitchen  should  be  thoroughly  studied,  espe- 
cially where  the  kitchen  is  located  in  the  basement  and  does  not 
receive  any  direct  daylight.  The  lighting  of  the  ranges  is  generally 
accomplished  by  placing  incandescent  globes  inside  of  the  exhaust- 
hood  at  the  lower  end.  This  method  throws  the  light  on  the 
ranges,  where  it  is  wanted,  but  at  the  same  time  shades  the  eyes 
of  the  cooks.  Where  the  kitchen  is  located  in  the  basement  and 
can  be  extended  under  the  sidewalk,  vault  lights  may  be  used, 
which  in  the  daytime  will  agreeably  light  this  part  of  the  room. 

The  size  of  the  hotel,  the  num- 
ber of  guests  to  be  served,  and 
the  kind  of  service,  whether 
European  or  American,  are  the 
determining  factors  in  the  size  of 
the  kitchen  and  its  layout.  The 
American  plan  is  seldom  adopted 
by  the  management  of  city 
hotels,  and  since  it  entails  no 
special  kitchen  service,  other 
than  that  usual  to  a  large  pri- 
vate house,  it  win  not  be  con- 
sidered in  this  article.  The  serv- 
ice for  the  European  plan  hotel, 
however,  is  varied  and  complex. 
It  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
five  parts, —  the  kitchen  proper, 
where  the  roasting,  broiling,  etc., 
are  done;  the  pastry-shop,  where  F'^-  "•    P'^"  °'  Kitchen, 

the  ovens  are  located,  and  where  all  cake,  pastry,  etc.,  are  pre- 
pared; the  butcher-shop,  where  meat  and  fish  are  stored  and  cut; 
the  wine  and  beer  storerooms;  and  the  general  departments,  such 
as  the  dish-washing  and  silver-cleaning  space,  the  general  store- 
room, and  serving-pantries. 

The  two  most  important  parts  of  the  kitchen  equipment  are 
the  ranges  and  broilers,  as  on  this  apparatus  falls  the  heaviest 
work  in  the  kitchen.  They  must  be  of  good,  heavy  construction 
and  capable  of  standing  up  under  the  most  severe  tests.  Their 
position  should  be  determined  with  a  careful  regard  for  providing 
ample  space  for  the  circulation  of  cooks  and  waiters,  and  for  the 
easy  supervision  of  the  chef  over  the  entire  battery  of  broilers  and 
ranges  from  his  station  in  the  kitchen.  Whether  they  are  placed 
against  the  wall  or  stand  free  in  the  center  of  an  open  space,  after 
the  French  system,  providing  free  passage  all  around  them,  should 
be  decided  in  reference  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  room.  Where 
ranges  are  placed  against  a  wall  the  broilers,  some  of  which  are 
arranged,  in  most  cases,  for  burning  charcoal  and  others  for  gas, 
should  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the  ranges,  the  stock  and  grease 
kettles  at  the  opposite  end,  and  the  vegetable-steamers  next  in 
order.  It  is  well  to  depress  the  floor  under  these  latter  fixtures 
about  an  inch,  and  provide  a  two-inch  floor-drain.  This  forms  a 
trough  for  steam-condensation  and  water-overflow,  of  which 
there  is  always  more  or  less  from  these  fixtures.  The  salamanders 
which  are  used  for  gratin  work  are  usually  placed  above  the 
ranges.  There  is  also  a  double  plate-shelf  over  the  ranges,  which 
is  used  for  storing  plates  to  be  kept  hot  for  the  cooks. 

In  the  choice  of  fuel  for  burning  in  the  ranges  there  is  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion.  There  are  many  advantages  in  the  use 
of  gas  over  coal,  principally  the  avoidance  of  ashes  and  dirt  and 
the  fact  that  the  repairs  on  ranges  burning  gas  are  considerably 
less  than  on  those  burning  coal,  which  consequently  keeps  the 
cost  of  maintenance  down  to  a  minimum;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  gas  has  been  used  exclusively  it  has  been  found  to  be  un- 
satisfactory because  of  its  expense.  The  ratio  of  their  costs  may 
be  said  to  be  about  one-third  for  coal  and  two- thirds  for  gas;  and 


even  where  the  kitchen  is  located  on  an  upper  floor,  and  where 
expense  of  hoisting  coal  from  a  sub-basement  has  to  be  considered, 
gas  is  found  to  be  more  costly;  and  in  several  of  the  large  clubs 
located  at  the  top  of  some  of  the  New  York  office  buildings,  in 
which  the  ranges  were  originally  built  to  burn  gas,  the  manage- 
ment has  reverted  to  the  use  oL  coal.  When  coal  is  used  a  car 
which  can  be  taken  on  the  service-elevator  will  be  found  conve- 
nient in  bringing  fuel  to  the  kitchen,  and  a  similar  car  may  be 
provided  for  removing  the  ashes  taken  from  the  ranges. 

The  cooks'  table  should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  battery  of 
ranges,  leaving  a  space  of  at  least  four  feet  between  them.  It  is 
usually  constructed  of  -^  inch  boiler-plate  iron,  with  a  polished 
top  which  is  kept  hot.  Into  the  top  of  the  table  is  set  a  steam- 
table,  bain-marie,  and  a  small  sink.  Warming-closets  are  provided 
underneath,  and  suspended  from  the  ceiling  over  the  table  is  an 
iron  rack  for  holding  saucepans,  frying-pans,  etc. 

The  principal  accessory  of  the  bakery,  of  course,  is  the  oven, 
and  in  large  hotels  there  should  be  at  least  two  of  these, —  one  for 

baking  bread  and  rolls  and  the 
other  for  pastry.  These  are  built 
of  brick,  with  walls  about  twenty 
inches  thick  and  with  usually  but 
one  deck,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
constructed  of  tile,  which  gives 
an  even  distribution  of  heat. 
Underneath  the  oven  floor  is  ar- 
ranged the  fire-box,  with  feed- 
doors  opening  directly  below  the 
main  oven  doors.  The  heat  for 
these  ovens  is  in  all  cases  sup- 
plied from  coal  fires,  and  when 
thoroughly  heated  they  are  ca- 
pable of  baking  for  a  period  of 
twenty  hours  without  renewing 
the  fire.  They  are  constructed 
with  an  arch  top,  above  which 
Filene-s  Restaurant,  Boston  g^nd  is  packed,  and  finished  with 

a  final  layer  of  putty  asbestos  or  similar  substance  to  retain  the 
heat.  The  oven  floor  is  built  at  a  height  of  about  forty-five  inches 
from  the  floor,  to  make  it  convenient  for  a  man  to  work  in  front 
of  it.  The  depth  should  not  exceed  twelve  feet,  as  this  is  the  great- 
est depth  which  will  allow  easy  access  to  any  part  of  the  oven. 
It  should  be  equipped  with  a  balanced  door  which  is  easily  oper- 
ated, preferably  one  which  rolls  up  above  the  opening  on  the  in- 
side. There  should  also  be  provision  for  regulating  the  tempera- 
ture with  a  thermometer  placed  on  the  outside.  The  ovens  should 
be  well  lighted  on  the  inside,  and  this  is  usually  accomplished  by 
an  electric  light  enclosed  in  a  box,  which  sets  in  an  opening  in  the 
oven  wall  and  swings  on  a  pivot,  so  that  when  it  is  desired  to  light 
the  oven  the  b'ght  may  be  turned  to  the  inner  side  and  a  reflector 
throws  the  light  into  the  interior.  When  baking  French  bread  it  is 
usually  customary  to  introduce  live  steam  into  the  oven  to  make 
the  bread  crisp,  which  necessitates  piping  steam  to  the  oven,  with 
a  valve  conveniently  placed  on  the  outside  for  its  control. 

In  this  same  department,  and  located  conveniently  to  the  main 
ovens,  there  should  be  steam  proving-boxes,  which  are  used  to  pre- 
pare bread  after  it  is  taken  from  the  mixers  for  the  final  baking. 
Other  requirements  are  a  steam-kettle,  for  boiling  cream,  cook- 
ing pie-fillings,  etc.;  a  pudding-steamer,  for  steaming  puddings, 
brown  bread,  etc.;  and  dough  and  cake  mixers,  which  are  operated 
by  an  electric  motor;  besides  a  small  gas  stove  and  a  general  util- 
ity sink  for  washing  pots,  pans,  etc.  The  latter  should  be  enameled 
iron,  porcelain,  or  marble.  There  should  be  ample  work-tables, 
located  in  the  center  of  the  room  when  there  is  sufficient  space. 
These  must  be  made  as  sanitary  as  possible,  with  marble  slabs  for 
the  working-surfaces  and  without  any  cupboards  or  drawers  under- 
neath. The  pastry  cook  requires  a  refrigerator  for  keeping  such 
supplies  as  jellies,  butter,  pie-fillings,  and  other  things  necessary 
in  the  preparation  of  fancy  pastry. 

A  special  department  for  the  storage  and  preparation  of  oysters 
is  known  as  the  "oyster  bar."  The  counter  on  which  the  oysters 
are  prepared  should  be  constructed  with  a  slate  top  with  a  drain, 
and  should  have  set  in  the  top  a  sink  supplied  with  cold  water.  A 
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refrigerator  for  the  storage  of  oysters  after  they  are  opened  should 
be  provided  either  under  the  main  counter  or  at  the  back,  as  the 
space  allows.  It  should  be  made  with  drawers  containing  movable 
shelves,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  cooled  by  a  cold-storage  system. 

A  butcher-shop  should  be  arranged,  convenient  to  the  main 
kitchen  and  near  the  entrance  for  supplies,  equipped  with  one 
large  refrigerator  built  to  the  ceiling  and  divided  into  sections  for 
the  different  kinds  of  meat.  A  fish-box,  a  table  for  cutting  meat 
on,  and  a  block  for  chopping  on,  together  with  a  sink  where  any 
article  may  be  washed  without  leaving  the  room,  should  also  be 
included  in  the  equipment  of  this  room. 

Throughout  the  kitchen  there  should  be  a  great  number  of  re- 
frigerators.    These  must  be  of  

suflScient  size  to  care  for  the  stor- 
age of  one  day's  supply,  and  they 
should  include  those  for  fresh 
and  cut  meats,  fish,  fowl,  oys- 
ters, cream,  butter,  eggs,  fruit, 
and  green  stuffs.  They  should  all 
be  provided  with  ample  drains, 
and  those  requiring  ice  should  be 
equipf>ed  with  an  ice-bunker  for 
holding  ice.  It  is  advisable  to 
place  this  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
refrigerators  where  they  can  be 
given  a  height  of  ten  feet  or  over. 
In  the  lower  refrigerators  it  is 
found  best  to  place  the  ice  in  the 
back.  Ice,  however,  is  fast  be- 
coming very  expensive  for  re- 
frigerating purposes,  and  for  this  reason  a  cold-storage  system  is 
verj'  often  used  on  account  of  the  low  maintenance  cost  and  its 
easy  operation.  In  designing  the  refrigerator  to  be  cooled  by  a 
cold-storage  system,  it  is  advisable  to  arrange  the  coils  overhead 
in  a  bunker  lined  with  galvanized  iron  and  copper,  as  it  provides 
more  usable  space,  besides  making  it  easier  to  keep  the  refrigera- 
tor in  a  sanitary  condition. 

In  a  hotel  where  there  is  a  large  force  of  help  employed  in  the 
kitchen  there  is  generally  a  separate  department  for  salads,  with 
one  or  two  men  to  look  after  this  division  of  the  food  preparation. 
This  section  requires  both  serving  and  working  counters,  refriger- 
ators, sinks,  etc.  It  is  often  arranged  as  part  of  the  garde-manger's 
department,  where  meats,  etc.,  are  garnished  and  special  dishes 
decorated  before  being  served.  The  refrigerators  should  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  day's  supply  of  green  stuffs,  fruits, 
and  other  similar  things  needed  for  this  work,  the  main  supply, 
however,  being  kept  in  the  general  storerooms. 

The  department  for  the  cleaning  of  dishes  and  silverware  should 
be  located  as  near  the  waiters'  entrance  to  the  kitchen  as  possible. 
Here  there  must  be  ample  counters,  constructed  of  wood,  for  re- 
ceiving the  soiled  dishes,  when  the  waiters  themselves  bring  them 
to  the  kitchen;  but  in  cases  where  the  kitchen  is  not  located  on  the 
same  floor  as  the  main  dining-room 
it  is  of  great  advantage  to  have  the 
dishes  and  silverware  sorted  in  the 
latter  room,  and  sent  to  the  kitchen 
by  means  of  electric  hoists.  Where- 
ever  possible  the  dish-washing  de- 
partment should  be  separated  from 
the  kitchen  proper,  both  from  the 
sanitary  standpoint  and  also  to 
leave  all  the  space  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ranges  and  steam-tables  free 
for  the  circulation  of  cooks  and 
waiters.  Silver  and  glass  should  be 
separated  from  the  china  and  crock- 
ery, and  should  be  washed  in  a 
separate  department  from  the  dish- 
room  wherever  the  space  will  per- 
mit. For  the  general  dish-washing 
there  should  be  a  dish-washing 
apparatus  installed,  having  brass 
tanks  and  an  extra  soaking-tank 
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for  dishes  which  have  contained  eggs,  cereals,  etc.  The  scrap- 
table  should  have  cypress  slats,  so  that  no  china  touches  the 
metal,  and  the  drain-board  should  be  arranged  to  prevent  water 
running  back  to  the  clean-dish  tables.  Silver  and  glass  and  very 
fine  china  should  be  washed  by  hand.  For  this  purpose,  several 
sinks  should  be  installed  with  ample  drain-boards.  These  sinks  are 
best  constructed  of  some  close-grained  wood,  which  will  withstand 
the  action  of  water  and  which  will  not  splinter.  Cypress  has  been 
found  of  recent  years  to  be  the  best  and  also  the  most  economical 
wood  for  this  purpose,  although  oak,  ash,  and  teak  are  very  often 
used.  There  should  also  be  tables  and  counters  for  holding  the 
clean  dishes,  and  these  are  usually  covered  with  metal  such  as 
zinc  or  copper;  but  in  some  re- 
cent instances  the  use  of  plain 
cypress  wood  without  any  cover- 
ing has  proved  of  decided  advan- 
tage, since  it  has  been  found  that 
the  glaze  of  fine  china  has  some- 
times been  destroyed  by  contact 
with  the  metal. 

The  silver-and-glass  depart- 
ment should  be  equipped  with 
a  buffer  and  knife-cleaner  which 
is  operated  by  an  electric  motor. 
This  polishes  the  silver-ware, 
both  the  flat  and  hollow  pieces, 
there  being  pads  for  silver  and 
others  for  steel  knives,  besides 
various  brushes  for  cleaning 
the  outside  and  inside  of  coffee- 
pots, creamers,  etc.  The  silver  which  is  in  regular  use  in  the  hotel 
is  kept  in  this  department,  and  therefore  provision  should  be 
made  for  keeping  this  room  locked  whenever  the  occasion  de- 
mands. 

Situated  in  the  center  of  the  kitchen,  or  at  points  within  easy 
access  of  the  waiters  and  cooks,  are  tray-tables,  with  closets  under 
for  the  storage  and  heating  of  dishes.  The  tops  of  these  tables  are 
of  the  same  material  as  that  used  on  the  cooks'  table;  the  closets 
under,  made  of  Russia  iron  and  heated  with  steam-coils  placed 
under  the  shelves  and  operated  by  valves  on  the  outside.  These 
fixtures,  as  well  as  the  steam-tables,  coffee-urns,  and  stock- 
kettles,  are  operated  by  steam  of  about  forty  pounds  pressure. 
Throughout  the  kitchen  there  is  always  great  demand  for  hot 
water,  and  arrangements  should  be  made  to  have  the  hot-water 
supply  furnish  the  kitchen  during  the  busy  part  of  the  day  with 
at  least  two  hundred  gallons  of  hot  water  per  hour. 

The  various  partitions  in  the  kitchen,  while  in  some  cases  neces- 
sarily solid,  because  of  carrying  weight  above,  should  be  built  of 
light  material  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  there  may  be  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  throughout  the  whole  department,  which  will  obviate 
the  necessity  of  more  than  one  ventilating-system.  In  a  great 
many  kitchens  these  partitions  are  made  of  iron  grille-work,  ex- 
tending from  the  floor  to  the  ceil- 
ing, and  arranged  with  doors,  com- 
pletely equipped  with  locks  so  that 
any  of  the  compartments  can  be 
closed  when  necessary. 

There  should  be  a  department 
for  making  ice-cream  and  fancy 
ices,  and  this  should  contain  an  ice- 
cream freezer,  with  pulleys  and 
shafting  installed  on  one  wall,  con- 
nected with  an  electric  motor  of 
sufficient  power  to  run  freezer,  etc. ; 
as  in  these  days  of  high-priced 
labor  the  hotel  man  finds  motor- 
driven  machinery  the  most  econom- 
ical. Convenient  to  the  serving- 
pantry  should  be  located  the  ice- 
cream brine-boxes  for  keeping  the 
ices  after  they  are  frozen. 

One  of  the  most  important  con- 
ditions in  furnishing  good  dining_ 
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service  in  any  hotel  is  the  matter  of  having  a  constant  supply  of 
foodstuffs,  and  in  every  hotel  of  any  size  there  should  always  be 
ample  provision  made  for  the  storing  of  a  stock  of  foodstuffs  in 
addition  to  those  which  are  cared  for  in  the  refrigerators  distributed 
throughout  the  kitchen.  For  this  purpose  there  must  be  a  large 
storeroom  located  as  near  as  possible  to  the  service-entrance, 
through  which  the  supplies  for  the  kitchen  enter.  This  room 
should  be  equipped  with  shelves  for  holding  dry  stores,  such  as 
flour,  sugar,  etc.,  which  do  not  require  cold  to  keep  them  in  condi- 
tion, besides  several  refrigerators  for  the  storage  of  perishable 
stuffs.  This  room  is  presided  over  by  a  man 
who  has  a  desk  in  such  a  position  that  he 
can  check  everything  that  comes  into  the 
hotel,  and  in  the  same  way  everything 
which  is  sent  from  the  storeroom  to  the 
kitchen.  In  the  management  of  most  hotels 
everything  which  is  taken  out  of  the  store- 
room is  charged  to  the  department  to  which 
it  goes,  and  in  this  way  a  perfect  accounting 
of  all  the  supplies  is  had  at  any  time.  This 
storeroom  should  be  within  easy  access  of 
the  kitchen  service-elevator,  and  this  latter 
should  not  conflict  in  any  way  with  the  ele- 
vator for  moving  baggage  or  the  service- 
elevator  for  the  general  hotel  service,  espe- 
cially where  the  kitchen  is  located  in  the 
basement  or  on  one  of  the  upper  floors.  A 
corridor  should  be  arranged  connecting  the 
storeroom  with  this  elevator,  so  that  men 
can  deliver  supplies  to  the  storeroom  with- 
out entering  into  any  part  of  the  kitchen  or 
serving-rooms,especially  during  meal  hours. 
The  disposal  of  the  garbage  is  a  serious 
problem  and  demands  consideration  in  the  planning  of  a  kitchen. 
Where  it  can  be  disposed  of  at  profit  by  the  management  it  is  well 
to  do  so.  This  necessitates  a  refrigerator,  placed  near  the  service- 
entrance,  for  storing  the  garbage  until  it  is  removed  from  the 
hotel.  In  localities  where  garbage  cannot  be  disposed  of  without 
a  great  deal  of  expense  it  has  been  found  satisfactory  and  econom- 
ical to  install  an  incinerator  and  to  burn  it  each  day. 

Two  other  departments,  which  are  possibly  outside  the  prov- 
ince of  the  kitchen,  but  which  work  in  connection  with  its  general 
service,  demand  attention,  and  these  are:  the  facilities  for  storing 
wines  and  liquors,  and  the  service-bar.  In  many  hotels  wines  and 
liquors  which  are  served  in  the  dining-room  are  prepared  at  the 
main  bar;  but  in  a  large  hotel  it  is  generally  more  convenient  to 
install  a  service-bar  in  connection  with  the  wine-room  and  within 
easy  access  of  the  waiters  coming  to  the  kitchen.  The  bar  and 
the  wine-room  should  be  equipped  with  refrigerators,  furnished 
with  racks  for  holding  bottles,  and,  besides,  a  sink  with  hot  and 
cold  water  faucets,  one  for  shaved  ice,  and  one  for  cubed  ice. 

There  remains  in  this  consideration  of  the  hotel  kitchen  the 
coffee,  or  serving,  pantry  and  the 
checker's  desk, —  two  parts  of  the 
kitchen  which  are  small  in  them- 
selves, but  which  need  to  be  well 
placed  in  the  general  scheme  to  in- 
sure easy  circulation.  The  checker 
should  be  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  he  or  she  can  see  at  a 
single  glance  every  waiter  leaving 
the  kitchen,  and  can  note  exactly 
what  he  is  carrying  away.  In  prac- 
tice it  has  been  found  generally  sat- 
isfactory to  locate  the  checker's 
desk  and  the  coffee  pantry  on  either 
side  of  the  waiters'  exit  from  the 
kitchen. 

The  cooking-equipment  of  the 
serving-pantry  usually  consists  of 
the  articles  needed  for  preparing 
the  lighter  foods,  such  as  eggs, 
fried   cakes,   etc.    The  egg-boilers 
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are  made  up  in  sections  and  are  operated  by  steam,  each  section 
being  about  six  inches  square  and  able  to  accommodate  six  eggs 
at  one  time.  A  toaster  and  cake-griddle  operated  by  gas  or  elec- 
tricity is  also  needed  in  this  room,  together  with  the  coffee-urns, 
roll-warmer,  refrigerator,  and  sink.  The  waiters  are  served  by 
persons  stationed  behind  the  counter,  as  this  method  has  been 
found  to  involve  less  confusion  and  to  promote  quicker  service 
than  allowing  the  waiters  to  help  themselves. 

The  three  floor  plans  accompanying  this  article  were  selected 
as  being  representative  of  the  different  types  of  the  modem 
kitchen.  Figure  I  is  the  plan  of  the  kitchen 
in  the  St.  Regis  Hotel,  New  York  City,  and 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  kitchen  for  a 
large  hotel.  It  is  completely  equipped  for 
the  most  exacting  service  and  is  partic- 
ularly well  planned  in  the  point  of  circula- 
tion, which  the  arrows  shown  on  the  plan 
indicate.  This  plan  shows  the  arrangement 
of  stairs  which  is  best  adopted  when  the 
kitchen  is  placed  on  a  floor  above  or  below 
the  dining-room. 

Figure  II  is  the  plan  of  the  kitchen  for 
the  restaurant  in  the  recently  completed 
Filene  store,  Boston.  This  provides  service 
for  two  thousand  people  daily  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  two  o'clock,  and  is  an 
example  of  a  compactly  arranged  kitchen. 
Here  the  ranges  are  placed  in  the  center  of 
an  open  space  because  of  large  windows, 
which  were  demanded  by  the  architectural 
treatment  of  the  exterior  and  which  pre- 
vented the  ranges  being  placed  against  the 
wall,  and  also  because  it  was  a  more  eco- 
nomical use  of  space.  The  roasting  and  order  cooking  is  done  on 
the  side  nearest  the  dining-room,  while  the  vegetables,  etc.,  are 
prepared  on  the  opposite  side.  The  circulation  here  is  equally 
well  arranged,  and  the  convenient  placing  of  the  soiled  dish  and 
glass  rooms,  as  well  as  the  serving-pantries,  is  especially  good. 
In  Figure  III  is  shown  the  plan  of  the  kitchen  in  the  new  Hotel 
Garde  in  Hartford,  Conn.  The  hotel  contains  about  two  hundred 
rooms,  and  the  restaurant  service,  which  is  of  the  European  plan, 
is  in  proportion  to  the  provision  for  guests.  This  plan  shows 
the  same  general  arrangement  as  the  preceding  ones,  but  with 
fewer  special  departments  because  of  simpler  service.  The  com- 
munication between  dining-room  and  kitchen,  when  these  rooms 
are  located  adjacent  to  each  other,  is  well  shown  in  this  plan,  as 
well  as  the  service  to  the  right,  which  is  always  advisable  to  ar- 
range whenever  possible. 

Ventilation  is  an  important  element  in  the  planning  of  the 
entire  hotel;  but  in  the  kitchen  it  becomes  of  almost  prime  im- 
portance, because  of  the  heat  and  steam  rising  from  the  ranges 
and  other  fixtures  which  cannot  be  avoided.    The  hot  air  and 

obnoxious  cooking  odors  are  best 
removed  by  placing  a  galvanized 
iron  exhaust-hood  over  the  ranges, 
broilers,  stock-kettles,  and  vegeta- 
ble-steamers, from  which  a  main 
ventilating-line  is  run  to  the  roof, 
where  an  exhaust-fan  and  motor 
are  installed  in  a  fan-house  built 
for  this  purpose.  The  fan  must  be 
of  sufficient  size  to  keep  the  air  in 
constant  circulation;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, fresh  air  must  be  supplied 
from  air-ducts  with  outlets  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fixtures,  preferably 
near  the  floor  and  away  from  hot 
surfaces,  so  that  no  cold  drafts  are 
caused.  Where  possible,  smoke- 
flues  should  be  located  behind 
ranges,  or  near  the  same,  and 
should  always  be  of  sufficient  size 
to  insure  good  draft. 
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The  Use  of  Tile  in  the  Interior  Finish  and  Decoration 

of  Hotels 

By  William  Hagerman  Graves 


THE  reputation  of  a  popular  hostelry 
used  to  depend  on  good  food,  old 
wine,  comfortable  beds,  and  a  genial 
host;  even  the  pretty  barmaid  played  her 
modest  part  in  the  entertainment  of  the 
paying  guest.  The  modern  hotel  makes  its 
appeal  to  the  public  no  less  by  its  cuisine 
and  service  than  by  the  beauty  and  luxury 
of  its  surroundings  and  equipment.  The 
lobby  ofttimes  rivals  the  atrium  in  the 
house  of  a  Roman  noble,  rich  with  spoils  of 
conquered  provinces,  while  the  dining- 
room  outshines  the  gilded  and  mirrored 
throne  room  at  Versailles.  The  building  of 
each  new  hotel  has  thus  become  an  effort 
to  excel  the  last  in  sheer  sumptuosity.  It  is 
therefore  natural  that  the  designers  of 
these  palatial  interiors  should,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  bound  in  their  choice  of  materials 
to  such  as  are  associated  with  the  historic 
styles:  marble,  stone,  plaster,  and  the  Hke. 
The  floors  and  walls  of  our  public  palaces 
are,  for  this  reason,  embellished  principally 
with  these  materials,  or  their  many  com- 
mercial imitations  to  produce  similar  effects. 

In  some  instances  the  desired 
richness  of  effect  has,  however, 
been     obtained     without     this 
wealth  of  gold-leaf  and  profusion 
of  costly  marbles,  and  the  inte- 
rior designed  in  the  more  modest 
and  simple  style  of  a  private 
house  or  club.  This  more  home- 
like feeling  which  we  associate 
with  the  best  of  the  old  English 
country  houses  has  revived  the 
use  of  some  materials,  less  costly 
perhaps,  but  far  richer  in  their 
possibilities    for    design,    color, 
and   bloom   of  surface, 
taste    is    beginning    to 
supersede  mere  display. 
Notable  among  these 
less  costly  materials  that 
gave  much  character  and 
warmth  to  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  older 
countries  is  the  clay  tile, 
either   plain  or  glazed, 
and  often  modeled  in  re- 
lief and  enriched  with 
colored   enamels.      The 
kind  of  finish  which  con- 
tributed   so    much    of 
color  and  charm  to  the 
Alhambra  could  not  be 
ignored  by  an  artist  de- 
signer of  imagination.  A 
Boston  artist,  returning 
recently   from    Europe, 
described   his   bedroom 
in   a   hotel   in   Amster- 
dam.    The  walls  were 
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covered  to  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet  with 
blue-and-white  Delft  tiles,  which  lent  a 
cheerful,  clean,  and  wholesome  atmosphere 
to  the  room,  as  contrasted  with  the  heavy, 
dark,  and  stuffy  hangings  of  the  apartment 
he  had  occupied  while  in  Italy. 

The  revival  of  the  use  of  tiles  was  in- 
spired, primarily,  by  purely  sanitary  con- 
siderations, the  idea  of  a  white  tiled  bath- 
room being  the  result  of  the  same  evolution 
as  the  idea  of  a  porcelain  tub;  secondarily, 
by  aesthetic  considerations.  Holland,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany  have  set  us  excellent 
examples  of  both  sanitary  and  decorative 
use  of  tiles  in  their  tiled  kitchens,  restau- 
rants, markets,  pavements  of  halls, 
churches,  etc.  Germany  and  Austria  espe- 
cially abound  in  modern  work  illustrating 
the  sound  and  logical  treatment  of  tiles. 

The  architects  of  modern  hotels  have 
been  quick  to  recognize  the  utilitarian  value 
of  the  hard,  impervious,  aseptic,  non- 
staining,  and  durable  qualities  of  tiles  as 
the  best  finish  for  the  bathrooms  and  the 
service-portion  of  their  buildings.  The 
kitchen  and  connecting  corridor 
floors  of  the  newest  Boston 
hotel,  The  Copley-Plaza,  are 
covered  by  six-inch  by  nine-inch 
red  clay  tiles,  the  kind  that  are 
often  used  for  the  paving  of  out- 
door terraces.  The  same  tile, 
set  on  edge,  forms  a  base  for  the 
white  glazed  wall-tiling  which 
extends  to  the  ceiling,  producing 
the  effect,  as  well  as  accomplish- 
ing the  result,  of  perfect  clean- 
liness. Our  illustration  of  a 
kitchen  in  a  private  house  shows 
how  beauty  and  interest  can  be 
added  to  the  sanitary 
idea  by  using  colored 
glazes  instead  of  white; 
in  this  case  pale  yellow 
for  the  walls,  witii  lines 
of  blue.  The  ceramic 
tile  mosaic  floor  is  also 
picked  out  in  color.  The 
lobby  of  a  hotel  in  Chi- 
cago shows  a  simple 
but  vigorous  pattern 
made  up  of  a  combina- 
tion of  white  and  black 
Ohio  flint  tiles.  These 
are  a  little  heavier  and 
have  a  slightly  rougher 
surface  than  the  ordi- 
nary unglazed  vitreous, 
or  semi-vitreous,  ma- 
terial. 

The  manufacture  and 
setting  of  floor  tiles  have 
improved  greatly  within 
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the  last  ten  years  along  two 
lines,  one  perhaps  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the 
other.  The  old-fashioned 
machine-perfect  encaustic 
tile,  laid  with  joints  as 
nearly  invisible  as  possible 
in  inflexible  patterns,  is  being  rapidly  superseded  by  the  more 
plastic  hand-made  or  wet-pressed  clay  tile.  The  slight  variations 
in  the  size  of  individual  pieces,  natural  to  molded  clay  when  fired 
in  the  kiln,  lose  themselves  in  the  setting  of  broader  joints.  There- 
fore these  joints  are  made  to  count  as  a  pattern  or  an  embroidery 
effect  of  intentional  design.  By  the  use  of  color  in  the  execution 
of  the  design  and  pattern  in  the  individual  tiles  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  richness  and  elaboration  possible  to 
obtain  in  tile  floors.  The  products  of  differ- 
ent factories  now  vary  principally  in  the 
quality  of  the  glazes.  Some  of  the  makers 
produce  heavy  glazes  (technically  enamels, 
because  opaque),  which  are  uniformly  dull 
and  low  toned,  like  the  glaze  of  the  Rook- 
wood  tiles,  for  instance.  The  Grueby  glazes 
are  stronger  in  color,  less  uniform  in  tone, 
and  of  a  less  dull  surface.  The  Mueller 
glazes  rank  with  the  best  produced  abroad, 
and  in  the  form  of  glazed  mosaics  are  unique. 
The  innovation  of  designed  tiled  pavements 
of  the  character  described  above  is  due 
chiefly  to  two  well-known  artists:  Mr.  H.  C. 
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Mercer,  founder  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Pottery,  and  Mr. 
A.  B .  Le  Boutillier,  formerly 
Director  of  Design  of  the 
Grueby  Pottery. 

A  typical  Mercer  floor 
where  the  finish  of  the  room 
required  a  floor  background  of  dark,  warm  color  is  that  of  the  new 
grill-room  of  the  Hotel  Martinique  in  New  York.  The  Caf6 
L'Aiglon  in  Philadelphia  has  a  floor  of  plain  Grueby  glazed  tiles, 
and  the  cafe  of  the  Statler  Hotel  in  Cleveland  has  a  similar  floor 
of  brown  glazed  tiles  in  six-inch  squares  set  with  very  broad  joints. 
The  grill-room  of  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel  in  Pittsburgh  is  probably 
the  prototype,  in  this  country,  of  the  vaulted  room  entirely  deco- 
rated by  the  art  of  the  potter.  In  this  in- 
stance there  has  been  elaborate  use  made 
of  the  dull-finished,  low-toned  colored  tiles. 
Blues  and  greens  predominate  in  the  com- 
position of  the  wall-scenes.  A  mosaic  of 
small  tiles  of  varying  tones  of  golden  yel- 
low covers  the  flattened  vaulting  of  the  ceil- 
ing. The  further  ornamentation  of  the  ceil- 
ing is  judiciously  confined  to  the  ribs,  bands, 
and  zigzag  borders  in  darker  colors.  All  the 
tile-work  shows  respect  for  the  nature  of 
the  material ;  even  the  curved  tiles  envelop- 
ing the  columns  are  evident  to  be  merely 
the  protecting  veneer  of  the  actual  sup>- 
ports.    The  pictures,  however,  attract  and 
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were  meant  to  attract  us  to  the  numerous  lours  de  force  of  the 
potter;  such,  for  example,  as  the  projections  of  the  curling  foam 
of  the  waves. 

We  note  that  the  Hnes  of  the  jointing  of  these  wall-panels  are 
made  as  inconspicuous  as  possible.  Some  critics  have  objected 
that  the  cutting  up  of  a  picture  into  small  squares  interferes 
with  its  effect  as  a  purely  mural  painting.  If  the  decoration  exe- 
cuted in  tiles  be  relegated  to  its  proper  place  as  merely  a  scenic 
background  for  the  movable  furniture  and  people  within  the 
room,  and  not  an  object  of  special  attention  in  itself,  the  criticism 
is  very  much  weakened.  The  cutting  up  of  a  window  into  little 
panes  accompHshes  for  the  landscape  just  what  the  joints  do 
for  the  wall-design.  They  break  it  up  into  another  kind  of  a 
pattern,  and  lend  a  sense  of  scale  to  what  might  otherwise  be 
too  great  an  expanse  of  color.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  deco- 
rated wall  is  to  afford  an  agreeable  background  —  whether  it  be 
a  scene  in  soft  ceramic  colors  marked  off  in  small  squares  or  a 
repeating  pattern  of  pure  design  in  which  the  joints  form  some 
of  the  outlines,  as  indicated  in  the  reproduction  of  a  piece  of  tile 
wainscoting.  The  latter  result  would  have  been  that  achieved 
by  the  Moors,  as  seen  in  the  Alhambra,  where  the  tiling  is  per- 
fect, logically  and  aesthetically;  but  we  have  seen  work  of  Persian 
origin,  far  more  ancient,  in  which  the  natural  joints  of  the  rect- 
angular pieces  were  ignored,  but  which  has  rarely  been  excelled 
for  its  ceramic  color  and  fine  decorative  feeling.  We  refer  to  the 
fragments  in  the  Louvre  taken  from  the  ruined  walls  of  the 
Palace  of  Xerxes,  an  excellent  copy  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York.  The  subjects  are  a  proces- 
sion of  lions  and  of  archers.  The  figures  are  modeled  in  the  very 
slightest  relief,  nearly  life  size,  and  the  whole  composition  cut 
up  into  brick-shaped  pieces  about  six  by  twelve  inches  in  size. 

Another  Rookwood  room  of  the  Fort  Pitt  type  is  the  Rath- 
skeller of  the  Seelbach  Hotel  in  Louisville.  The  wall-spaces  here 
requiring  decorative  treatment  were  not  so  large  and  were  easily 
filled  with  symbolic  devices  such  as  coats  of  arms  and  conven- 
tional German  landscape  with  the  Rhenish  castle. 

The  flexibility  of  the  potter's  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  artist 
modeler,  supplemented  by  the  varied  palette  of  the  worker  in 
ceramics,  can  scarcely  be  limited  in  the  variety  of  the  results 
obtainable.  French  decorators  of  the  Art  Nouveau  School  have 
reveled  in  the  Gres  flammes  of  Bigot  and  the  architectural  faience 
of  Emil  Mueller.  Our  own  artists  have  not  yet  strayed  far  from 
the  traditional  models,  as  shown  by  the  small  fountain  in  the 
Prince  George  Hotel  in  New  York.  The  same  delicacy  and  re- 
finement of  color  and  form  characterize  the  faience  panels  of  the 
Sinton  Hotel  in  Cincinnati. 

The  palm  room  in  the  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago  (illustrated 
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on  page  88),  is  tiled  from  floor  to  ceiling,  including  the  heavy 
square  piers,  in  six-inch  square  tiles  of  a  soft  pinkish  gray.  The 
modeling  of  the  spandrels  in  the  arches  of  the  windows  is  glazed 
in  very  delicate  pinks,  greens,  blues,  and  purples.  These  colors, 
however,  give  the  feeling  of  being  blended  together  almost  into 
one  tone.  The  combined  effect  of  all  the  tile-work  is  of  a  soft 
gray  satin-like  covering  over  the  whole  room.  We  feel  the  lack  of 
high  Hghts.  There  is  nothing  to  give  interest  or  accent,  because 
of  the  uniform  richness  of  the  whole.  Bright  colors  should  be 
used  with  restraint  and  discretion,  but  if  used  in  relatively  small 
masses  the  brightest  colors  will  not  prove  garish.  Spots  of  bright 
color  can  be  made  "precious"  like  jewels  by  contrast  with  plain, 
low-toned  surfaces.  In  the  reaction  from  the  old-fashioned 
bright  glazed  tiles  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  value  of  the  richer 
color  needed  for  the  high  lights  of  the  picture. 

In  the  less  pretentious  grill-room  in  the  basement  of  the  same 
hotel  (illustrated  on  page  169)  the  tiling  is  of  a  more  vigorous 
character.  The  floor,  of  large,  red  quarries  accented  by  broad 
black  joints,  sets  off  the  plain  green  tiles  of  the  walls.  The  red 
tapestry  brick  piers  are  ornamented  by  small  panels  of  glazed 
figures  and  terra-cotta  corbels,  supporting  the  beamed  ceiling. 

The  Hotel  Devon,  on  S5th  Street,  off  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
has  a  small  dining-room  with  a  wainscoting  of  soft  gray  tiles 
about  six  by  twelve  inches  in  size  set  vertically,  the  upper  courses 
flowering  into  a  tapestry-like  frieze,  the  motif  of  which  is  contin- 
ued in  the  painted  decoration  of  the  plaster  wall  above.  This 
little  room  is  a  good  example  of  the  logical  use  of  tiles  to  form  an 
effective  protection  —  but  which  at  the  same 
time  will  possess  artistic  merit  —  for  that  part  of 
the  wall  where  there  is  possibility  of  contact 
with  the  movable  furniture  of  the  room. 

The  Vanderbilt  Hotel  in  New  York  is  notably 
distinguished  for  the  good  taste  displayed  in  its 
interior  finish.  The  Delia  Robbia  room,  so  called 
because  it  is  entirely  veneered  with  tiles  and 
faience  ornament  similar  to  the  blue-and-white 
sculptured  ware  that  Luca  Delia  Robbia  used  in 
the  adornment  of  the  Italian  churches  of  his  time, 
is  an  example  of  the  most  successful  work  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  accomplished  by  American 
potters.  The  Guastavino  ceiling  of  white  glazed 
tiles  embossed  with  a  slightly  raised  pattern  is  in 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  blue  panels  of  the 
walls  and  piers.  All  ribs  and  corners  are  picked 
out  with  blue-and-white  glazed  moldings  of  mod- 
est design.  The  room  is  quiet  and  dignified,  and 
gives  the  impression  of  being  completely  fur- 
nished, in  spite  of  the  absence  of  pictorial  back- 
ground. The  little  Chinese  barroom  near  the 
lobby,  with  its  black  mosaic  floor  inlaid  with 
brass  and  its  rich  dark  paneling,  should  also  be 
noted  before  taking  leave  of  The  Vanderbilt. 
In  The  Ritz-Carlton  we  found  the  same  ab- 
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Restaurant  in  the  Northwestern  Station,  Chicago, 
Frost  &  danger.  Architects 

sence  of  the  ostentatious  gilt  and  polish  of  costly  materials.  One 
comfortable  little  room  with  the  exclusive  label  "Gentlemen's" 
Smoking-room  lacks  only  a  plain  dark  blue  tiled  floor  to  repeat 
the  smoky  blue  note  of  the  hangings  and  to  furnish  a  proper 
ground  for  the  comfortable  rug  and  mediaeval  refectory  tables. 

The  architects  of  The  Ritz  and  The  Vanderbilt  have  given 
us  an  excellent  example  of  the  appropriate  use  of  tiles  in  the 
restaurant  of  the  new  Grand  Central  Station.  The  semi- 
circular wall-spaces  where  cut  by  the  curved  lines  of  the  Guasta- 
vino  ceiling  are  filled  with  warm  grayish  tapestry  tiles  laid  diagon- 
ally, with  borders  of  a  pattern  made  up  of  smaller  squares  of  vary- 
ing tones  of  red  and  purple.  The  rough  texture  of  the  walls  gives 
a  vigorous  support  to  the  vaulted  ceiling,  and  the  natural  grada- 
tion of  the  color-scheme  from  the  red  quarries  of  the  floor  to  the 
reds  and  grays  of  the  walls  and  lighter  tones  of  the  ceiling  was 
evidently  studied  with  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  riglit  use  of  un- 
glazed  tiles. 

A  less  fortunate  example  of  the  use  of  tapestry  tiles  is  found 
in  the  McAlpin  Hotel, —  the  floor  of  the  men's  lounge,  a  com- 
fortably furnished  broad  corridor  surrounding  the  lobby  at  the 
level  of  the  second  mezzanine.  If  this  extremely  rough  pavement 
under  foot  is  solely  to  insure  a  safe  circumnavigation  of  the 
building  after  too  long  a  visit  to  the  convivial  crypt  below,  we 
commend  it  for  the  purpose,  ^sthetically  considered,  the  imi- 
tation Caen  stone  walls  and  Hght  coffered  ceiling  demand  a  less 
heroic  treatment  of  the  floor-surface  than  would  be  appropriate 
for  an  outdoor  terrace  or  the  ramps  of  the  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion. We  longed  to  see  here  such  a  floor  as  that 
of  the  entrance  lobby  of  a  recent  New  York 
apartment, —  Harperly  Hall, —  a  pattern  of  dark 
blue  octagons  and  green  dots  from  the  Mueller 
kilns,  or  a  pavement  of  small  hexagons  of  Grueby 
brown,  or  a  pattern  of  raised  lines  with  the  de- 
pressions between  filled  with  the  coffee-colored 
glaze  noted  in  some  of  the  newer  American 
Encaustic  Tiles. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  in  this  country  of 
the  decorative  cartoon  freely  translated  from 
the  medium  of  canvas  and  paint  to  that  of  col- 
ored glazes  on  burnt  clay  is  found  in  the  tea- 
room of  the  Northwestern  Station  in  Chicago. 
The  design  consists  of  a  series  of  panels  forming 
a  frieze  of  conventional  landscape  as  purely  mu- 
ral in  effect  as  if  it  were  tapestry  instead  of 
Grueby  tiles.  What  is  lost  by  the  necessity  of  a 
trellis-like  accentuation  of  joints  is  gained  in 
the  desired  glazed  surface  and  the  value  of  the 
varied  tones  of  deep  Grueby  greens,  blues,  and 
yellows, —  an  effect  not  obtainable  to  a  similar 
degree  through  the  medium  of  paint  or  texture. 
The  romantic  quality  of  fields  and  distant  hills, 
tall  cypresses,  forest  depths,  quiet  pool,  and 
ruined  temple  is  suggestively  there.     If  the  de- 


signer, A.  B.  Le  Boutillier,  had  controlled  the  setting  of  his  work 
he  doubtless  would  have  subordinated  the  joints  to  a  greater  de- 
gree. They  could  not  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  outline, 
as  in  mosaic  designs  or  the  leading  of  stained-glass  windows. 
The  value,  however,  of  this  medium  for  mural  decoration  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  singular  grace  and  charm  of  this  example 
of  Mr.  Le  Boutillier's  work. 

The  treatment  of  the  walls,  frame,  and  trim  moldings  is  flat 
and  simple  and  properly  subordinated  to  the  interest  of  the  frieze. 
The  prevailing  green  of  the  tiled  floor  is  enriched  by  groups  of 
appropriately  conventionalized  fruits  and  flowers,  forming  sym- 
metrically arranged  spots  of  color  woven  into  the  pattern  of 
what  we  might  call  a  tile  carpet, —  a  carpet  that  can  be  made  as 
rich  and  ample  in  color  and  design  as  any  from  the  looms  of  the 
Orient. 

The  pavement  of  the  large  dining-room  in  the  same  building 
shows  a  repeating  pattern  of  large  scale,  made  of  three  sizes  of 
Grueby  tiles,  six-inch  squares  of  green  tiles  bounded  by  oblong 
shapes  of  lighter  green  with  grayish-blue  comers  of  smaller 
squares.  We  noted  the  steward's  endorsement  of  all  the  qualities 
claimed  by  the  manufacturers  of  glazed  tile  for  floors.  He  affirmed 
that  his  floor  was  quiet,  less  slippery,  non-staining,  and  more 
easily  cleaned  than  the  old-fashioned  marble  dining-room  floors 
or  even  those  of  English  encaustic  tiles,  frequently  seen  in  hotels 
built  twenty  years  ago. 

A  review  of  the  use  of  tiles  in  cafes  would  not  be  complete 
without  mention  of  the  Maxfield  Parrish  dining-room  for  the 
employees  of  the  Curtis  PubHshing  Company  in  Philadelphia. 
All  that  goes  to  make  up  the  furnishing  of  this  attractive  room, 
from  the  mural  canvases,  full  of  poetry,  color,  and  life,  to  the 
simple  dark-stained  wooden  tables  and  chairs,  has  a  setting  of  a 
deep  brown  mosaic  of  Grueby  tiles.  The  geometric  pattern  of 
the  floor  is  borrowed  from  a  Moorish  design  in  the  House  of  Pilate 
in  Seville,  but  much  of  the  special  quality  of  the  floor  is  due  to 
the  infinite  variety  of  the  tones  given  the  separate  tiles  in  the 
firing,  while  the  smooth,  slightly  reflecting  surfaces  have  a 
bloom,  or  patina,  similar  to  that  of  a  dark-stained  wood  floor 
which  is  constantly  rubbed  and  waxed. 

The  new  roof  garden  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  in  Phila- 
delphia has  a  Grueby  tiled  pavement  of  entirely  different  char- 
acter. The  material  desired  by  the  architects  was  something  not 
as  coarse  as  brick  or  red  quarries,  not  as  smooth  and  monotonous 
as  marble,  and  not  as  cold  as  cement  or  stone.  Gray  unglazed  tiles 
for  the  field,  with  a  border  of  different  pattern  with  some  spots  of 
glazed  or  half-glazed  tiles  in  blues  and  greens,  give  the  life  and 
interest  usually  sought  by  a  superfluity  of  plants  and  furniture. 

In  the  grill-room  of  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel  in  Boston  this 
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style  of  tiled  floor  is  less  success- 
ful, because  the  room  needs  a 
warmer  and  darker  floor-surface. 
We  do  not  see  why  the  chill  gray 
of  cement  and  stone  should 
dominate  a  room,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  encourage  comfort 
and  good  cheer,  simply  because 
it  is  located  in  the  basement. 

Turning  to  the  opposite   ex- 
treme of  taste  in  the  decoration 
of  the  convivial  cr>T)t,— the  grill- 
room of  the  new  McAlpin  Hotel 
in  New  York,—  our  first  feeling 
is  that  if  there  is  any  limit  to 
the  possibilities  of  colored  clay 
for  decorative  purposes  this  is  it. 
On  entering  this  wonderful  place 
of  gustatorj-  pleasure  our  atten- 
tion is  first  arrested  by  the  vault- 
ed ceiling,  encrusted  by  a  maze  of 
ingeniously  molded  ornament  which  a 
friendly  critic  states  is  "serious  in  idea, 
but    full   of    energetic   action,    which, 
among  the  leaves,  tendrils,  and  flowers, 
k  fascinating."      The  same  writer  de- 
scribes the  general  tone  of  the  room  as 
"golden  brown  of  an  excellent  tone  to 
live  with,  and  which  we  rarely  tire  of;" 
and  the  glorious  red  background  of  the 
lace-like  panels,  as  "the  red  of  the  scar- 
let geranium." 

The  restiess  effect  of  this  vista  is  hap- 
pily relieved  by  the  very  interesting  wall- 
treatment  at  the  end  of  each  aisle  and 
transept,  formed  by  the  many  rows  of 
these    overdressed    piers    and    vaults. 
Each  broken  wall-space  is  embellished 
with  a  pictorial  panel  of  ceramic  paint- 
ing, skilfully  designed  by  Frederic  Dana 
Marsh.    The  subjects,  representing  the 
maritime  history  of  New  York,  should  be 
interesting  to   the  patriotic   citizen   of 
the  great  metropolis,  as  well  as  to  the 
sojourner  within  its  gates. 
The  technical  excellence  of  the  ma- 
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terial  used  in  the  finish  of  this 
grill-room,  whether  called  tiles, 
faience,  or  simply  glazed  terra- 
cotta, conclusively  portrays  the 
versatility  of  AUantic  Terra 
Cotta  and  bespeaks  great  credit 
for  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  its 
manufacturers,  who  have  evi- 
dently solved  the  technical  diffi- 
culties of  "low,"  as  well  as 
"high  toned"  glazes.  Their 
palette  of  colors  differs  not 
much  from  that  of  the  makers 
of  tiles  and  is  fully  as  varied. 

An  interior  of  great  interest, 
because   combining   the  use  in 
one  room  of  all  the  clay  materi- 
als used  for   decoration,  is  the 
waiting-room  of  the  new  New 
York  Central  Station  at  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y,,  designed  by  Claude 
Bragdon.    The  brown  Grueby  tiles  of  a 
high  wainscot  are  bordered  at  the  top 
by  a  simple  repeating  pattern  in  greens 
and  blues.    The  lighter-toned  tapestry 
brick  wall  above  is  in  turn  accented  by 
a    terra-cotta   frieze  in   which   color  is 
used  with  admirable  skill  and  modera- 
tion, and  logically  leads  up  to  the  still 
lighter  tones  of  the  Guastavino  ceiling. 
Our  review  of  a  wide  range  of  tile- 
work  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
technique  of  the  art  is,  with  too  fewex- 
ceptions,  in  advance  of  its  application. 
The    tile   factories  have  overcome   the 
fault  of  crazing   in  white  glazed  wall- 
tiles;    the    terra-cotta    companies   have 
rivaled  each  other  in  costly  experiments; 
the  potters  have  revived  the  best  in  an- 
cient methods  with  important  gain  in 
variety  and  durabihty  of  glazes;  but  from 
a  practical  and  aesthetic  standpoint,  our 
architects  and  designers,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, have  notmastered  the  medium, 
or  even  begun  to  exhaust  the  wonderful 
possibilities  latent  in  the  material. 
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Modern  Practice  in  Hotel  Heating  and  Ventilating 

By  Werner  Nygren  of 
Messrs.  Nygren,  Tenney  &  Ohmes,  Consulting  Engineers 


THE  modern  American  hotel  leads  in  almost  every  con- 
venience and  improvement  which  mark  our  progress.  As 
a  direct  result  of  this,  conditions  have  developed  which 
were  never  even  thought  of  when  the  older  hotels  were  designed. 
When  hotels  were  built  on  a  small  scale,  having  little  or  no 
plumbing,  illuminated  by  oil  or  gas,  and  heated  by  open  fire- 
places, many  physical  discomforts  were  willingly  put  up  with, 
and  the  engineering  problems  which  at  that  time  had  to  be 
solved  were  comparatively  simple.  This  is  not  the  case  to-day, 
when  a  hotel  is  not  only  a  stopping-place  for  those  who  travel, 
but  also  a  public  restaurant,  a  place  of 
amusement,  a  club,  and  a  home  —  all  of 
which  necessitate  an  equipment  both 
costly  and  complex. 

The  introduction  of  steam  heat  added 
very  little  compHcation.  The  high-pressure 
steam  plant  nowadays  required  to  furnish 
steam  for  cooking,  refrigeration,  and  the 
generation  of  electric  current  for  light  and 
power  has,  on  the  other  hand,  brought 
about  considerable  complication.  Condi- 
tions incidental  to  the  plant,  together  with 
conditions  resulting  from  the  tendency  to 
design  the  hotel  with  the  idea  of  utilizing 
every  square  foot  of  its  plot,  even  to  the 
extent  of  going  into  the  ground  for  space, 
have  created  the  demand  for  the  extensive 
ventilating-apparatus  which  to-day  forms 
a  prominent  part  in  the  equipment  of  the 
up-to-date  hotel. 

A  great  deal  is  expected  from  a  venti- 
lating-plant  in  such  a  hotel.  Besides  keep- 
ing the  air  pure  and  fit  for  breathing- 
purposes,  it  is  required  to  provide  the 
greatest  possible  bodily  comfort,  not  only 
for  the  guests,  but  also  for  the  help  which 
toils  in  the  kitchen  and  other  hot  and  dis- 
agreeable departments.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  important  that  it  be  given  the  proper 
attention  when  designed,  as  it  cannot  do  full  justice  to  its  pur- 
pose under  adverse  conditions.  The  mere  designing  of  venti- 
lating-apparatus does  not  include  all  that  which  rightly  belongs 
to  this  department  of  engineering.  The  experienced  engineer 
makes  it  his  business  to  advocate,  specify,  or  take  proper  meas- 
ures against  excessive  heat  and  chilling  effects,  and  to  confine 
such  heat  or  chilling  effects  as  cannot  be  prevented,  which  other- 
wise would  have  a  disturbing  influence. 

If  proper  precautions  are  not  taken  it  is  futile  to  expect  satis- 
factory results  from  any  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus, 
least  of  all  in  a  hotel.  It  does  not  occur  to  the  average  person 
that  a  room  can  be  well  ventilated  unless  it  is  kept  at  a  low  tem- 
perature. Yet  this  is  perfectly  possible,  and  often  the  case.  Be- 
sides overheating  due  to  warm  floors  and  walls,  which  is  the 
most  common  complaint,  down-draft  from  windows,  cold  ceil- 
ings and  wall-surfaces,  as  well  as  depositions  of  moisture,  fre- 
quently laid  directly  to  defective  ventilation,  are  usually  the 
result  of  neglect  in  taking  the  proper  precautions. 

Heating  Methods. —  Direct  heating  by  means  of  radiators 
placed  on  the  outside  walls  beneath  the  windows  is  generally 
satisfactory,  and  the  simplest  heating-method  for  a  hotel.  In- 
direct heating,  either  by  warm  fan-blast  or  warm  air  heated  by 
indirect  stacks,  if  well  designed,  will  give  satisfactory  results. 
Heating  by  radiators  having  direct  communication  with  the  out- 
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side  air,  known  as  the  direct-indirect  system,  is  too  unreliable 
and  generally  unsatisfactory  to  be  recommended  for  a  hotel. 

Irrespective  of  method,  the  heating  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  accomplished  independently  of  the  ventilation.  While  the 
two  processes  must  be  considered  together,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  considerable  influence  upon  each  other,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  they  do  not  conflict. 

To  introduce  fresh-air  supply  at  high  temperature  for  the 
combined  purpose  of  heating  and  ventilating  public  rooms 
should,  therefore,  be  avoided,  as  it  becomes  very  difficult  to 
secure  the  proper  control  by  such  means. 
Wherever  space  conditions  permit  the  in- 
stallation of  radiators  it  is  by  far  the  sim- 
plest to  accomplish  the  heating  by  direct 
radiation,  and  introduce  fresh-air  supply 
for  ventilation  at  room  temperature  or 
slightly  above  or  below  same.  Moreover, 
it  is  a  decided  advantage  to  install  heating- 
surfaces  below  the  windows  in  rooms  of 
this  kind,  as  such  heating-surfaces  will 
tend  to  counteract  down-draft  and  heat 
the  air  entering  through  leaks  around  the 
window-sash  during  strong  winds. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  radiators  are  objectionable,  in- 
direct heating  must  be  resorted  to.  This, 
however,  is  usually  coupled  with  consider- 
able diflSculty,  as  it  involves  additional 
flues  and  registers,  which  are  objectionable 
in  highly  decorated  rooms,  and  indirect 
heating-stacks,  ducts,  and  fans,  which  add 
compHcation  to  the  apparatus  and  occupy 
valuable  space  in  the  rooms  below. 

Fan-blast  is  required  for  heating  of  this 
character,  as  natural-draft  indirect  heat 
will  not  operate  for  rooms  kept  under  a 
plenum,  as  is  the  case  with  the  public 
rooms  in  a  hotel,  where  the  first  considera- 
tion is  to  push  back,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
air  from  kitchens  and  serving-rooms  which  carries  odors. 

With  a  heating-system  of  this  kind  the  greatest  difficulty  is 
to  provide  space  for  flues  and  registers.  In  order  to  secure  satis- 
factory results,  it  is  important  that  the  warmed  air  be  intro- 
duced near  the  floor,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  the  outside  walls  and  at  the  windows,  and  to  do 
this  without  disagreeable  drafts.  The  low  velocity  which  is  re- 
quired to  accomphsh  this  necessitates  very  large  and  unsightly 
registers.  Floor- registers  are  not  to  be  recommended,  because 
they  invariably  become  receptacles  for  all  kinds  of  dirt. 

When  heating  with  stacks  at  the  base  of  the  individual  flues 
it  is  preferable  to  control  the  air  and  leave  the  steam  on  the 
heating-stacks  continually.  The  control  of  the  air  can  be  done 
either  by  by-passing  the  air  around  the  stacks  when  no  heat  is 
required  or  else  by  shutting  off  the  air-supply.  The  latter  is 
usually  to  be  preferred,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  avoid 
draft  from  registers  located  near  the  floor  when  the  temperature 
of  entering  air  is  at  or  below  the  room  temperature. 

In  dealing  with  indirect  heat  for  the  bedroom  portion  of  the 
hotel,  it  is  impracticable  to  heat  the  air  by  individual  stacks  and 
individual  flues,  due  to  structural  conditions,  leaving  no  other 
alternative  than  to  heat  air  at  central  stations  and  distribute  it 
by  means  of  fans.  To  install  a  system  of  this  kind  has  also  many 
diflaculties  in  the  way  of  securing  the  proper  space  conditions 
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The  Registers  in  the  Frieze  Conform  with  the  Lattice-work  in  Pattern 


necessary   for    the    distributing-system. 

All  the  above  statements  as  to  the 
heating  hold  good  for  either  steam  or 
hot-water  heating.  While  steam  heating 
is  usually  adopted  for  hotels,  this  does 
not  signify  that  steam  heating  is  supe- 
rior. There  is  no  good  physical  reason 
why  hot-water  heating  is  not  used  for 
a  hotel.  It  is  somewhat  more  costly  to 
install,  and  since  the  economy  in  oper- 
ation does  not  enter  to  any  large  degree 
when  large  quantities  of  exhaust-steam 
are  available,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
hotels,  it  nearly  always  goes  by  the 
board,  despite  its  advantages.  Larger 
radiators  are  required  for  hot-water 
than  for  steam  heat.  This  is  of  some 
consequence  with  the  architect,  who 
usually  finds  it  difficult  to  make  room 
for  even  the  steam-radiators. 

Steam  Distribution  for  the  Heating. — 
In  heating  a  hotel  the  exhaust-steam 
from  the  plant  should  be  utilized  and 
circulated  at  a  pressure  not  exceeding 
two  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  all 
heating-surfaces  and  piping  proportioned 
in  accordance  with  this  pressure. 

A  return-line  vacuum  system  is  prefer- 
able to  an  ordinary  two-pipe  gravity  system 
superior  to  any  one-pipe  system :  first 
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proved  successful  in  factories,  mercantile  establishments,  and 
even  office  buildings  may  prove  a  complete  failure  in  a  hotel . 

Temperature  Control. —  Automatic  temperature  regulation 
plays  a  more  important  part  in  a  hotel  than  in  almost  any  other 
kind  of  a  building.  In  public  rooms,  particularly  if  artificially 
ventilated,  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  a  uniformly  satisfactory 
result  without  it.  In  the  bedroom  portion,  where  hand-control 
is  often  all  that  is  provided,  automatic  regulation  is  found  both 
practical  and  economical. 

Thermostatic  regulation  for  bedrooms  eliminates  the  unfavor- 
able impression  made  upon  a  guest  entering  his  room  and  finding 
it  cold  or  excessively  warm,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  heat  has 
been  left  turned  on  or  off  for  a  long  period  —  an  impression 
which  creates  in  his  mind  the  idea  that  there  is  something  wrong 
either  with  the  heating  or  with  the  management. 

Automatic  heat  regulation  is  also  a  good  investment.  It  elim- 
inates waste  of  steam  through  overheating,  which  is  a  saving  in 
fuel  when  exhaust-steam  is  not  sufficient  for  the  heating-purposes. 
Concealing  of  Radiators. —  In  a  great  many  hotels  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  screen  the  radiators.  This  is  purely  a  matter  of 
consistency  in  the  architecture  and  has  no  material  influence 

upon  the  heating,  provided  ample  open- 
ings at  the  top  and  bottom  are  pro- 
vided for  air-circulation.  Proper  screen- 
ing requires  but  a  very  slight  increase 
in  heating-surface  above  the  minimum 
required  with  the  radiators  exposed.  All 
radiator-screens  should  be  designed  with 
removable  fronts,  hinged  tops,  and  be 
properly  fined  so  as  to  permit  cleaning; 
otherwise,  they  are  apt  to  become  re- 
ceptacles for  dirt  of  all  kinds. 

Venlilating-Requirements  for  Public 
Rooms. —  As  previously  alluded  to,  the 
ventilating-problem  involves  certain 
measures  that  will  reduce  the  ventilating- 
requirements  to  a  minimum.  An  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure 
in  ventilation  as  much  as  in  any  other 
instance.  Warm  floors  and  partitions 
will  under  certain  weather  conditions 
make  a  room  with  the  sweetest  atmos- 
phere seem  stuffy  and  ill-ventilated.  No 
matter  how  much  fresh  air  is  forced  into 
such  a  room,  it  will  not  be  comfortable. 
In  general,  it  is  not  possible  to  force 
a  very  large  quantity  of  fresh  air  into 
any  room  without  disagreeable  drafts  if 
the  entering  air  is  cooler  than  the  room 


and  very  much 
because  steam  circulation 
can  then  be  established  at  any  pressure  above,  at,  or  sfightly 
below  the  atmospheric  pressure;  second,  because  the  air  ex- 
pelled from  the  steam  is  carried  away  by  the  return-pipes,  to- 
gether with  the  water  of  condensation,  thus  doing  away  with 
air-valves  on  the  radiators;  third,  because  each  radiator  requires 
but  one  control-valve  for  operation,  as  the  return-valve  is  auto- 
matic and  requires  no  other  attention  than  an  occasional  adjust- 
ment; fourth,  because  the  pipe  sizes  can  be  reduced  considerably, 
particularly  the  radiator  connections  and  the  return-piping; 
and,  fifth,  because  dry  returns  can  be  used,  which  permit  mains 
to  be  run  at  the  basement  ceifing  instead  of  at  the  floor,  thus 
eliminating  trenches. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  vacuum  return-line  system 
appliances  on  the  market  for  which  all  sorts  of  claims  are  made, 
there  are  but  a  few  that  can  be  reUed  upon;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
as  difficult  as  it  is  important  to  select  the  right  kind.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  success  of  a  system  of  this  kind  for  hotel 
work  depends  as  much  upon  noiseless  operation  and  a  minimum 
amount  of  adjusting  as  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  freely  offered 
guarantees  as  to  economy.    Appliances  of  this  kind  which  have 
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temperature;  nor  is  it  possible  to  exhaust  an  unlimited  quantity 
of  air,  for  the  same  reason.  Moreover,  any  attempt  to  reduce 
excessive  heat  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  air  at 
moderate  temperature  would  mean  apparatus  of  abnormal  size, 
and  to  do  this  by  a  moderate  quantity  of  air  at  a  very  low  tem- 
perature would  involve  artificial  cooling;  either  of  which  would 
increase  the  first  cost,  as  well  as  the  operating-expenses,  far 
beyond  what  it  would  cost  to  apply  the  proper  protection  for 
preventing  excessive  heat  transmission. 

The  unsightliness  of  registers  when  too  large  or  too  numerous 
is  another  reason  why  it  is  important  to  minimize  as  much  as 
possible  both  the  fresh-air  supply  and  the  exhaust-ventilation. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  register-openings  should  imder 
any  and  all  conditions  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
air.  The  mistaken  notion  that  any  amount  of  air  can  be  forced 
through  an  opening,  and  the  repeated  hints  that  a  few  more 
revolutions  of  the  fans  will  compensate  for  reduction  in  area  of 
register  openings,  do  not  alter  the  physical  laws  governing  this 
principle.  The  sum  and  substance  of  it  is  that  the  registers  must 
be  sufficiently  large  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  required  quan- 
tities of  air  at  a  certain  velocity,  which  velocity,  if  too  great, 
will  create  disagreeable  drafts  and  possi- 
ble noise  at  the  registers.  How  great 
this  velocity  should  be  is  in  turn  depend- 
ent upon  the  location  of  the  registers, 
height  of  the  rooms,  etc.  The  direction 
of  the  air-flow  must  also  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  sizes  of  the 
air-supply  registers. 

The  above  refers,  of  course,  to  such 
public  rooms  as  require  a  continuous 
change  of  air  for  the  combined  purpose 
of  keeping  the  air  in  the  room  reasonably 
pure  and  offsetting  as  much  as  possible 
the  heat  given  out  by  the  occupants  and 
the  illumination. 

Precautions  which  materially  reduce 
the  ventila ting-requirements  are:  walls 
with  air-spaces  around  shafts  containing 
hot  pipes  and  ducts;  partitions  with  air- 
spaces separating  rooms  which  are 
necessarily  hot  from  rooms  desired  to 
be  kept  at  a  lower  temperature;  the 
application  of  non-conducting  material 
on  ceilings  over  rooms  and  spaces  in 
which  a  high  temperature  cannot  be 
avoided,  as  well  as  on  walls  and  parti- 
tions where  space  conditions  do  not 
permit  air-space  construction;  a  thor- 
ough and  complete  blocking-otT  of  all 
furring-spaces  at  floors,  particularly  at  Method  of  Reversing 
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the  floor  above  the  basement,  so  as  to 
prevent  undesirable  heat  rising  into  the 
furring-spaces;  and  proper  non-conduct- 
ing covering  on  all  steam  and  hot-water 
pipes  and  on  flues  and  ducts  conveying 
heat,  including  those  concealed  in  fur- 
ring, suspended  ceilings,  and  shafts. 

The  amount  of  ventilation  required 
for  each  room  is  a  matter  of  special 
study,  as  it  depends  entirely  upon  local 
conditions  to  such  an  extent  that  two 
cases  are  seldom  alike.  Ballrooms,  ban- 
quet-rooms, dining-rooms,  cafes,  loung- 
ing and  smoking  rooms,  require  different 
amounts.  All  require,  however,  both 
air-supply  and  exhaust-ventilation  by 
mechanical  means.  The  dining-rooms, 
cafes,  foyers,  reception-rooms,  and  wri- 
ting-rooms can,  as  a  rule,  be  well  ven- 
tilated by  admitting  the  air-supply  near 
the  ceiling  and  exhausting  through  regis- 
ters near  the  floor;  and  in  individual 
cases,  both  near  the  floor  and  the  ceiling; 
still,  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  rule  for 
a  successful  treatment. 

Ballrooms,  banquet-rooms,  and  other 

similar    rooms    where    large   groups   of 

people  come  together  should  preferably 

be    provided    with    special   ventilating- 

systems  arranged  for  reversing,  so  that 

the  fresh-air  supply  can  alternately  be  admitted  near  the  ceiling 

when  the  exhaust  is  taken  near  the  floor,  and  \Acc  versa,  in  the 

manner  illustrated  by  the  diagram. 

This  method  of  reversing,  which  is  quite  new,  is  by  no  means 
an  expensive  feature,  as  no  additional  registers  or  flues  are  re- 
quired. The  air-supply  registers  are  merely  changed  to  exhaust- 
registers  and  the  exhaust  to  supply  registers  when  the  reversing 
occurs. 

In  case  of  a  ballroom,  which  is  usually  of  considerable  size,  it 
is  by  far  the  best  to  provide  individual  air-supply  and  exhaust 
fans,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  In  such  a  case  the  reversing- 
device  can  be  situated  near  the  room  which  it  serves,  although 
it  is  not  important  where  this  device  is  located  as  long  as  it  is 
accessible  and  can  be  properly  connected  with  the  air-ducts.  In- 
cidentally, it  is  always  desirable  to  have  an  individual  air-supply 
fan  for  a  ballroom,  as  it  affords  a  convenient  means  for  a  rapid 
raising  of  the  temperature  of  the  room  after  dancing  by  intro- 
ducing the  air-supply  at  a  high  temperature  until  the  desired 
room  temperature  is  reached. 

In  the  case  of  banquet-rooms  and  other  smaller  rooms  kept  at 
constant  temperature,  in  which  upward  ventilation  is  at  times 
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desirable,  the  reverser  can  as  a  rule  be  located  in  the  basement, 
the  air-supply  taken  from  a  main  trunk  duct  supplying  several 
rooms,  and  the  exhaust  taken  from  the  reverser  to  a  general 
exhaust-fan. 

Toilet-rooms  require,  as  a  rule,  no  air-supply  ventilation,  but 
should  have  ver>-  active  exhaust  and  be  provided  with  louvres  or 
registers  in  the  doors  for  ingress  of  air  to  make  the  exhaust- 
ventilation  efTective.  Interior  bathrooms  should  be  ventilated 
in  a  similar  manner. 

Treatment  of  the  Air-Supply.— The  fresh-air  supply  before  it 
is  introduced  is  required  to  be  cleaned  at  all  times,  tempered 
in  the  colder  weather,  and  humidified  only  under  exceptional 
conditions,  and  when  specially  required. 

The  cleaning  of  the  air  is  done  either  by  air-washers  or  by 
dr>-  filtering.  The  tempering  is  done  by  passing  the  air  over  coils 
or  stacks  before  it  enters  the 
blowers.  The  moistening  is  done 
by  the  air- washers,  when  such 
are  installed,  and  by  evaporating 
water  in  pans  located  in  the 
tempering-coil  casings  when  no 
air- washers  are  used.  The  moist- 
ening-requirement in  a  hotel  is, 
however,  verj-  small,  and  in 
some  localities  entirely  uncalled 
for.  For  this  reason,  air-washers 
are  objectionable  in  hotels  near 
the  seacoast,  where  the  atmos- 
phere is  usually  moist,  because 
they  add  moisture  at  times  when 
excessive  moisture  prevails.  Dry 

filtering  by  means  of  cheese-cloth  filters  is,  on  the  other  hand,  un- 
satisfactory in  very  smoky  localities,  although  it  answers  very 
well  in  hotels  located  where  the  atmosphere  is  reasonably  clear, 
as  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  tempering  of  the  air-supply  is  a  very  important  process, 
that  must  be  done  evenly  and  accurately.  Automatic  heat-con- 
trol for  the  tempering-coils  is  indispensable  in  connection  with 
this  process. 

Ventilation  of  Working  Departments.—  The  ventilation  of  the 
boiler-room,  engine  and  machinery  rooms,  kitchens,  bakeries, 
sculleries,  serving-rooms,  pantries,  laundries,  and  similar  rooms 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  cannot  very  well  be  excessive. 
In  matters  of  this  kind  it  is  important,  besides  securing  comfort 
for  the  employees,  that  all  heat,  vapor,  and  odors  be  confined  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  respective  departments.  This  can  be 
accomplished  only  by 
proportioning  the  venti- 
lation in  such  a  manner 
that  the  exhaust-venti- 
lation  in  these  depart- 
ments becomes  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  fresh- 
air  supply.  The  reverse 
should,  of  course,  be  the 
case  in  the  ventilation 
of  the  public  rooms,  so 
as  to  estabUsh  air-cur- 
rents away  from  the 
public  rooms.  Local 
ventilation  and  heat-re- 
moval are  of  paramount 
importance.  In  the  case 
of  the  kitchen,  a  power- 
ful exhaust  should  be 
provided  from  the  hoods 
over  the  ranges,  broilers, 
kettles,  bain-maries, 
urns,  etc.  The  same 
holds  good  over  bakery 
ovens  and  boilers,  dryers 
and  mangles  in  laun- 
dries.    In   the   boiler- 


Hood  Lxhaust  for  Kitchen  and  Method  of  Supplying  Fresh  Air 
around  Steam  Fixtures 


Hotel  Kitchen,  Showing  Fresh-air  Ducts  with  Swivel  Outlets  for  Discharging  Air 

in  Any  Direction 


room,  engine-room,  pump  and  machinery  rooms,  the  air-supply 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  distributed  near  the  floor,  and  the 
exhaust  taken  from  the  ceiling,  avoiding  strong  air-currents  over 
hot  surfaces.  The  air-supply  for  a  kitchen  must  be  distributed 
with  considerable  care,  as  the  temperature  of  a  kitchen  is  under 
any  condition  necessarily  high,  and  cold  drafts  are,  therefore, 
very  objectionable. 

Considerable  fresh  cold  air  must  constantly  be  supplied  to  a 
hotel  kitchen  in  order  to  keep  down  its  temperature  and  make  the 
exhaust-ventilation  effective.  Such  constant  air-supply  should, 
therefore,  be  distributed  all  around  the  room,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  ranges  and  steam-fixtures.  It  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  introduce  air  at  low  temperature  at  the  ranges,  on  account 
of  the  draft;  and  since  it  is  inadvisable  to  add  any  heat  to  the 
air-supply,  on  account  of  the'temperature  in  the  room,  it  is  most 

expedient  to  arrange  for  an  in- 
termittent air-supply  near  the 
ranges  and  steam-fixtures,  as 
shown  in  diagram  below. 

Air  taken  from  a  cooler  por- 
tion of  the  room  can  thus  be  re- 
circulated, merely  producing  a 
fanning  effect,  at  times  when  it 
is  objectionable  to  introduce  un- 
heated  air,  and  air  at  external 
temperature  introduced  when 
not  found  objectionable. 

Ventilating- Apparatus. —  Cen- 
trifugal fans  are  the  proper  type 
to  use  for  the  air-supply  system. 
The  same  type  should  also  be 
used  for  exhausting  air  under  any  appreciable  resistance,  while 
disc  fans  can  be,  and  often  are,  used  for  exhausting  air  when  the 
flue-velocity  is  low  and  the  resistance  is  slight. 

Both  air-supply  and  exhaust  fans  should  be  made  as  large  as 
practicable,  to  insure  efficiency  with  the  minimum  operating- 
cost. 

Fans  should  all  be  driven  by  slow-speed  electric  motors,  direct- 
connected  to  the  fan-shafts,  and  designed  for  variable  speeds  of 
considerable  range.  The  slow-speed  principle  is  very  important, 
because  it  is  more  economical  to  run  large  ventilating-fans  at 
slow  speed  than  small  fans  at  high  speed,  and,  furthermore,  the 
slow-speed  fans  are  practically  noiseless. 

For  conveyance  of  air,  galvanized  iron  ducts  and  flues  should 
be  used  throughout,  in  each  case  forming  a  continuous  passage 
for  the  air  from  the  air-supply  fans  to  the  registers,  and  from  the 

exhaust-registers  to  the 
exhaust-fans.  Air-pas- 
sages formed  by  furring, 
suspended  ceilings,  and 
plastered  coves  are  not 
only  unsanitary,  but  in- 
crease the  fire  risk  to 
such  an  extent  that 
they  should  never  be  re- 
sorted to. 

The  velocities  and 
formation  of  the  ducts 
and  flues  cannot  be  en- 
tered upon  to  any  ex- 
tent in  this  article.  For 
the  sake  of  economy  in 
operation,  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  proportion  the 
ducts  and  flues  as  gener- 
ously as  possible.  In- 
dividual air-supply  flues 
should  not  be  propor- 
tioned for  a  higher  velo- 
city  than  twelve  feet 
per  second,  whereas  the 
velocity  in  the  individ- 
ual   flues    for    exhaust 
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should  not  exceed  ten  feet  per  second.  The  velocity  in  the 
main  ducts  can,  of  course,  be  considerably  higher,  depending  in 
turn  upon  their  size  and  length.  A  velocity  of  thirty  feet  per 
second  may  be  considered  conservative  in  the  main  trunk  ducts 
at  the  blowers,  with  the  reduction  in  velocity  as  the  distance 
from  the  fans  increases  and  the  cross-sectional  area  decreases. 
The  same  holds  good  in  reverse  proportion  for  the  exhaust-ducts, 
with  the  exception  that  the  velocity  at  the  inlets  of  the  exhaust- 
fans  should  not  exceed  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  feet  per  sec- 
ond. There  is,  however,  no  hard-and-fast  rule,  as  local  con- 
ditions are  determining  fac- 
tors to  a  very  large  degree. 

The  disposition  of  ducts 
and  flues  is  no  small  problem. 
This  can  be  solved  only  by 
the  most  exhaustive  study 
when  the  plans  are  being  pre- 
pared. Vertical  flues  natu- 
rally go  back  of  the  furring, 
whereas  the  main  ducts  are 
generally  run  at  the  basement 
ceihng. 

Central  Plant. — The  power 
plant,  which  by  necessity  is  a 
part  of  every  large  hotel,  is  in 
itself  a  large  problem  and  too 
intricate  to  be  more  than  brief- 
ly commented  upon  in  this  ar- 
ticle. Some  of  the  larger  hotels 
in  this  country  have  boiler 
plants  ranging  from  two  to 
three  thousand  horse-power 
capacity  and  electric  genera- 
ting plants  capable  of  develop- 
ing from  1,200  to  1.500  kilo- 


Hotel  Laundry,  Showing  Lxhaust  Hoods  over  the  Mangles 


self  quite  simple.  It  involves  no  special  appliances,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  hot-water  heaters  must  be  provided  with  suffi- 
ciently large  steam-coils  to  permit  free  circulation  at  low  pres- 
sure, and  connected  with  the  vacuum  return-system  whenever 
the  heating-system  is  provided  with  such. 

To  utilize  exhaust-steam  for  refrigeration  involves  the  instal- 
lation of  an  absorption-type  machine.  Such  an  installation  is 
both  feasible  and  economical,  provided  the  condensation  water 
used  by  the  machine  can  be  utilized  to  advantage.  An  absorp- 
tion-machine requires  more  water  for  operation  than  a  com- 
pression-machine, and  to  dis- 
pose of  this  water  to  advan- 
tage involves  special  tanks 
and  pumps  for  storage  and 
conveyance  of  the  water  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  can  be 
used  for  domestic  hot-water 
supply. 

When  utilizing  the  exhaust- 
steam  for  heating  and  other 
purposes  it  is  very  important 
that  the  lubricating-oil  be  ex- 
tracted as  completely  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  avoid  accumu- 
lation of  grease  in  the  system, 
which  in  time  may  cause  in- 
jury to  the  boilers  and  clog 
up  the  pipe-lines  at  points 
where  grease  is  most  apt 
to  collect.  Ordinary  small- 
bodied  grease-extractors  are 
of  but  little  use  for  this  duty. 
Tanks  having  large  cubic  con- 
tents and  filled  with  chain  or 
other  suitable  contact  surface 


watts.  Such  an  equipment,  with  the  number  of  appurtenances 
and  the  piping  required  in  connection  with  the  same,  together 
with  the  main  appurtenances  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  ap- 
paratus, the  refrigerating  and  ice-making  plant,  elevator  ma- 
chinery, pumps,  tanks,  and  heaters  of  the  plumbing-system,  air- 
compressors,  pneumatic  tube  and  vacuum  sweeping  equipments, 
usually  occupies  an  entire  sub-basement  to  such  an  extent  that 
workshops  and  store  and  supply  rooms  required  in  connection 
with  the  plant  have  to  be  located  on  the  floor  above.  A  boiler 
plant  of  this  kind  is  usually  equipped  with  mechanical  stokers 
and  forced  blast.  The  electric  current,  which  invariably  is  direct- 
current,  is  generated  by 
dynamos  driven  by  di- 
rect-connected steam- 
engines,  usually  of  the 
Corhss  type,  running  at 
slow  speed. 

The  exhaust-steam 
from  the  power  plant  in 
a  large  hotel  is  usually 
abundant  and  a  by-prod- 
uct too  valuable  to  be 
wasted.  Besides  using  it 
for  heating,  and  for 
warming  of  the  air-sup- 
ply in  the  colder 
weather,  it  should  be 
utilized  for  heating  wa- 
ter for  laundry  and  do- 
mestic use,  as  well  as  for 
refrigeration  when  this 
is  practicable. 

To  heat  water  for 
laundry  and  domestic 
use  by  exhaust-steam 
represents  a  considera- 
ble saving  over  using 
live  steam,  and  is  in  it- 


Hotel  Engine-room,  Stiowing  Direct-connected  Generators,  Elevator  Pumps,  and 
Outlets  for  Circulating  Fresh  Air 


are  to  be  preferred.  Usually  it  is  even  desirable  to  pass  the  steam 
through  two  of  these  tanks  and,  besides,  filter  the  water  of  con- 
densation before  it  is  Ted  to  the  boilers. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  demands  made  upon  the  me- 
chanical equipment  of  a  hotel  is  efficient  and  uninterrupted  serv- 
ice in  all  its  departments.  Other  very  important  demands  are 
economy  in  operation  and  a  low  maintenance  and  depreciation 
cost.  To  curtail  service  is  not  economy,  nor  will  it  be  tolerated 
in  any  first-class  hotel.  Good,  prompt,  and  uninterrupted  service, 
which  is  every  hotel  manager's  aim,  must  when  demanded  be 
secured  in  every  department,  regardless  of  expense.  It  is  there- 
fore of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  most 
efficient  machinery  and 
appurtenances  be  se- 
lected; that  ample  capac- 
ity be  provided  through- 
out, including  some 
spare  capacity  permit- 
ting of  proper  care  of 
the  apparatus;  and  that 
everything  be  under 
complete  control,  so  that 
no  energy  is  wasted 
when  not  required  for 
useful  operation;  all  of 
which,  if  not  properly 
reckoned  with  in  the 
arrangement  and  de- 
sign of  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  mechanical 
equipment,  will  add 
considerable  to  opera- 
ting expense  —  the  usual 
reason  why  the  opera- 
ting-cost is  correspond- 
ingly greater  in  some 
hotels  than  in  others. 
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The  Railway  Hotel 

Its  Function,  Planning,  and  Service  Equipment 
By  Francis  5.  5wales 


THE  railway  hotel  has  as  its  primary  reason  for  existence 
the  fact  that  railways  must  traverse  long  stretches  of  coun- 
try where  towns  have  not  been  established,  and  because 
occasional  resting-places  are  necessary  for  persons  who  cannot 
endure  a  long,  continuous  journey;  secondly,  because  in  too 
many  instances  the  ordinary  hotel  had  become  a  place  where  the 
guest  rented  from  the  proprietor  the  mere  privilege  of  buying 
what  he  could  from  the  servants  and  taking  such  accommoda- 
tion as  he  could  obtain.  The  management  of  such  hotels  was  of 
very  uncertain  nature,  and  the  food  often  of  such  questionable 
quality  that  before  starting  on  a  long  journey  it  became  necessary 
to  take  many  precautions  to  prevent  real  hardships  to  the  trav- 
eler. Thirdly,  the  recognition  by  the  railway  companies  that,  by 
pro\'iding  good  hotels  at  the  remote  and  beautiful  places  along 
their  routes,  many  tourists  and  holiday  makers  would  be  at- 
tracted to  points  at  distances  from  their  homes,  and  increased 
passenger  traffic  would  result.  The  profit  from  traffic  makes  it 
possible  for  certain  of  the  railways  to  estabhsh  excellent  hotels 
at  many  points  where  private  enterprise  on  such  a  large  scale 
would  be  impossible,  owing  to  the  many  difficulties;  such  as  the 
initial  construction  problem,  the  large  advertising  propaganda 
required  to  make  known  the  existence  of  the  hotels,  and  more 
especially  the  low  margin  of  profits  to  be  made  —  even  if  any 
profit  were  apparent. 

The  railway  hotel  may  be  classed  in  three  types,  created  by 
locality  and  special  conch tions:  First.  In  many  locaHties  such  as 
the  arid  plains  and  desert  lands  of  the  southwest  of  the  United 
States  the  hotels  are  mere  places  for  breaking  long  and  tiresome 
journeys  —  "oases  in  the  desert."  Second.  As  in  the  northwestern 
wheat  lands  of  North  America,  they  are  temporary  lodgings  for 
the  traveler  bent  upon  errands  of  business,  or  the  home  for  the 
time  being  of  the  settler  or  investor,  and  in  all  respects  similar 
to  the  ordinary  commercial  hotel.  Third.  The  "season"  type, 
chiefly  for  purposes  of  rest  and  recreation  for  the  class  of  trav- 
elers whose  object  is  pleasure  and  whose  demands  are  for  the 
best  there  is  of  everything.  "Mountain-climbers,"  wealthy 
tourists  and  sightseers,  sportsmen,  financiers  on  their  way  to 
mine  or  lumber  tract,  and  people  whose  life  is  spent  in  fashion- 
able hotels,  whether  in  the  city  or  country,  railway  "parlor"- 
car  and  "ocean  greyhounds,"  constitute  the  majority  of  the 


"house  count"  at  this  type  of  hotel,  which  is  maintained  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  Canada. 

Where  the  hotel  is  situated  in  uninteresting  country  —  where 
the  shriveled  trees  planted  at  the  railroad  station  are  all  to  be 
seen  for  miles  around  —  its  raison  d'etre  the  breaking  of  a  tire- 
some journey,  the  climate  exhausting,  trains  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  means  of  conveyance  from  the  station  unobtainable, 
the  hotel  becomes  an  adjunct  of  the  sleeping-car  and  dining-car 
department  of  the  railway;  the  " refreshment- room "  and  some 
form  of  porch  for  protection  against  sun  and  rain  are  the  essen- 
tial features,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  building  the  only  charm. 
Such  hotels  or  "railway  inns"  are  usually  in  conjunction  with 
the  stations,  either  adjoining  the  platforms  or  within  a  short 
distance,  and  in  communication  with  them  by  means  of  a  cov- 
ered way;  though  the  better  and  most  modern  types,  as  those 
along  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  at  Albuquerque  and  Las  Vegas, 
New  Mexico,  and  The  Cardenas,  at  Trinidad,  Colorado,  are 
set  back  in  the  form  of  courts,  with  the  guests'  rooms  placed  at  a 
distance  from  the  noise  and  smoke  from  passing  trains. 

The  type  of  hotel  built  by  the  railways  at  junctions  and  busy 
towns  to  enable  passengers  to  find  safe  and  reasonably  good 
accommodation  is  based  upon  the  British  idea  of  making  profit 
at  the  station  and  inducing  the  traveler  to  keep  to  the  railway 
by  which  he  arrived.  The  worst  type  is  that  built  as  part  of  the 
railway  station  —  either  as  a  wing  or  above  the  waiting-rooms. 
In  Great  Britain,  at  London  and  Leeds,  the  hotels  of  the  Midland 
Railway  and,  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  those  of  the  Caledonian 
Railway  are  among  the  best  to  be  found  in  appointments  and 
management;  but  are  objectionable  because  of  noise,  vibration, 
and  dirt,  owing  to  abutting  directly  on  the  railway  fines.  A  bet- 
ter plan  is  that  adopted  by  the  Midland  Railway  at  Manchester, 
and  the  Caledonian  at  Aberdeen,  where  the  hotels  are  built 
apart  from  the  stations,  away  from  the  tracks,  and  communicate 
with  them  only  by  means  of  long  covered  passages.  A  similar 
idea  is  the  arrangement  of  the  Chateau  Laurier,  at  Ottawa, 
Canada.  The  subway  passages  between  the  Grand  Central 
Station  and  the  Hotel  Belmont  in  New  York  indicate  what  is 
probably  the  best  arrangement  to  meet  the  desire  to  have  the 
hotel  in  communication  with  the  station  and  yet  separate  from 
it.    The  traveler  can  pass  without  cross-traffic  obstruction  from 
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Block  Plan  of  Railroad  Terminal  and  Chateau  Laurier,  Showing  Subway  Communication 


train  to  hotel,  is  protected 
against  inclement  weather, 
and,  if  unhampered  with 
hand  baggage,  can  easily 
reach  his  destination  with- 
out assistance  of  cab  or 
porter. 

Aside  from  the  incon- 
venience to  the  guest  who 
desires  cleanliness  in  all 
things  and  quietness  during 
his  sleep,  the  combination 
of  an  hotel,  which  is  funda- 
mentally a  place  of  resi- 
dence, with  a  railway  sta- 
tion, which  is  a  business 
machine,  is  objectionable 
because  it  forms  an  ob- 
struction to  the  future  ex- 
tension and  development 
of  the  station  and  ap- 
proaches, which  ever-increasing  traffic  is  sure  to  make  necessary. 

A  railway  station  is  the  "gateway  of  a  city,"  and  all  forms  of 
obstruction  to  traffic  at  such  gateways  should  be  prevented. 
The  combination  of  hotel  and  station  is  practically  non-existent 
in  Continental  Europe,  and  its  unpopularity  is  sufficiently  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States,  so  that  future  examples  are  unlikely. 
At  Winnipeg  and  Calgary,  Canada,  however,  the  experiment  is 
again  being  tried;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  hotel  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  Vancouver  is  placed  at  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  yards  from  the  station,  and  is  in  every  way 
designed  for  purely  hotel  purposes.  Where  municipal  or  railway 
supervision  is  exercised  as  to  vehicular  traffic  and  charges,  and 
the  distances  are  not  too  great,  the  plan  of  keeping  the  hotel 
entirely  separate  from  the  railway  buildings  is  indubitably  the 
best  arrangement. 

In  general,  it  is  the  scheme  adopted  for  the  third  classification 
of  hotels  —  such  as  those  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  —  notably 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company.  It  enables  the  hotels 
to  be  placed  at  particularly  advantageous  sites,  with  command- 
ing views  of  the  country  and  away  from  noise  and  traffic.  The 
importance  of  site  appears  to  have  been  given  consideration  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  more  than  by  any  other  of  the  hotel- 
builders  in  modern  times.  The  positions  of  its  hotels  —  the 
Chateau  Frontenac  at  Quebec,  the  Empress  at  Victoria,  the 
Banff  Springs,  the  Lake  Louise,  the  Glacier,  and  Algonquin 
Hotels,  and  Emerald  Lake  Chalet  —  are  certainly  unsurpassed, 
and  probably  unequaled,  by  any  others  in  the  world. 

These  large  mountain  and  city  hostelries  of  Canada  are  being 


built  for  future  rather  than 
merely  present  needs,  al- 
though the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  country  is 
straining  railroad  and 
hotel  accommodation 

everywhere.  As  to  ap- 
pointments, everything 
known  to  the  best  hotels 
of  New  York,  in  relation 
to  rooms  for  public  conve- 
nience and  entertainment, 
is  introduced.  The  deco- 
rations, however,  are  per- 
haps less  pretentious  and 
more  domestic  in  charac- 
ter. The  mechanical  and 
electrical  installations  and 
kitchen  equipment  com- 
bine the  best  practice  of 
Europe  and  America. 
Small  or  "single"  bedrooms  are  discountenanced,  and  large 
rooms,  with  dressing-room  and  bathroom  adjoining  each,  fitted 
with  remarkably  fine  plumbing-fixtures  and  tiled  walls  and  floors, 
are  the  rule  in  the  newest  houses,  and  in  the  extensions  to  the 
older  ones.  Suitabihty  of  planning  and  use  of  materials  to  loca- 
tion and  conditions  of  climate  are  demanded;  protection  against 
fire  by  every  means  is  insisted  upon;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
terraces,  outdoor  bathing-pools,  roof-gardens  and  mountain 
planting,  and  the  tasteful  furnishings,  make  the  railway  hotels 
of  Canada  an  interesting  class  by  themselves. 

As  to  the  planning  of  the  railway  hotel,  like  all  other  hotels, 
it  differs  principally  in  point  of  number  and  arrangement  of 
rooms  for  public  and  private  entertainments,  the  number  of 
bathrooms  required,  and  the  arrangement  and  equipment  of  the 
steward's  department ;  and  depends  largely  on  whether  the  hotel 
is  "run"  on  the  European  or  American  plan;  and  during  seasons 
only,  or  through  all  the  year. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  European  and  American 
plans  is  that  the  "European  Plan"  is  based  on  the  European 
hotel,  which  is  a  rooming  or  apartment  house  in  which  the  guests' 
rooms  are  often,  though  by  no  means  always,  under  one  manage- 
ment, and  the  public  rooms,  where  refreshment  is  served,  are 
under  an  entirely  separate  direction.  The  manager  of  the  house 
fixes  the  charges  for  apartments  and  room  service,  but  meals 
constitute  a  separate  charge,  and  the  guest  pays  only  for  what 
he  orders.  The  "American  Plan"  and,  in  Europe,  a  similar 
arrangement  known  as  en  pension,  are  enlargements  of  the 
"boarding-house,"  where  the  "rate  per  day"  includes  meals. 
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The  menu  is  made  up  by  the  manager,  who  usually  rules  the 
entire  house.  The  guest  pays  for  all  meals,  regardless  of  whether 
he  takes  or  leaves  them.  The  American  plan  is  that  in  which 
the  guest  takes  what  the  house  gives  for  a  fixed  price;  the  Euro- 
pean plan  is  that  in  which  he  pays  the  price  of  each  item  that  he 
requires. 

The  American  plan  requires  a  comparatively  simple  kitchen 
and  services,  on  the  principle  of  the  ordinary  residence.  The 
public  rooms  are  often  purposely  inadequate,  to  compel  the 
guest  to  rent  "private  sitting-rooms,"  or  suites.  The  plan  com- 
mends itself  only  to  travelers  of  limited  means,  and  in  but  very 
few  places  is  it  profitable  to  the  proprietors  as  compared  with 
the  more  satisfactory  European  plan. 

The  accommodation  of  a  modern  hotel  usually  provides  about 
an  equal  number  of  cubic  feet  of  public  and  private  space;  that 
is  to  say,  half  the  cost,  on  a  cubic  foot  basis,  goes  into  bed- 
rooms, baths,  etc.,  and  the  other  half  into  lounging  and  enter- 
tainment   rooms,    restaurants,    kitchens,    storage    and    service 
space.   The  public  rooms  usually  required  include,  on  the  princi- 
pal floor:  rotunda  or  lounging- room,  provided  with  booths  for 
news,    cigars,    drugs,    flowers,    and    haberdashery,    telephones, 
telegraph,   and  cabs;  dining-room,   restaurant,   and  breakfast- 
room,   each  with  separate  service-rooms; 
offices;  drawing-room;  ladies'  retiring-room, 
with      toilet- rooms     adjoining;       writing- 
room;  library;  smoking-room,  with  gentle- 
men's    toilet-rooms     adjoining;     baggage 
room  and  porter's  room  and  parcel  room. 
On  the  principal  floor  or  in  the  basement 
story:  barroom,  or  buffet,  or  both,  with 
lavatories    adjoining;    billiard-room,    pro- 
vided with  seats  for  onlookers;  barber  shop; 
ballroom  or  banquet  hall,  with  reception- 
room  adjoining,  and  with  lavatories  for  each 
sex;  and  the  kitchens.     In  the  basement: 
stewards'  departments,  helps'  dining-room, 
helps'  club-room,  helps'  lockers,  baths,  and 
toilet-rooms.    On  the  ground  floor,  or  in  a 
mezzanine,  or  on  the  first  floor  above:  the 
"ordinary"  —  or    superior    staff    dining- 
room  —  and   dining-room   for   maids   and 
children  and  for  visitors'  valets. 

As  regards  the  upf)er  stories,  practice  in 
planning  has  varied  a  great  deal  in  the 
past  twenty  years.  About  twenty  years 
ago  one  bathroom  to  five  rooms  was  about 
the  greatest  number  permissible;  ten  years 
ago.  one  bath  to  three  bedrooms  was 
deemed  very  de  luxe;  at  the  present  time 
suites  are  limited  to  very  low  numbers,  all 
rooms  made  communicating,  each  provided 


with  a  bath  wherever  possible,  and  commodious 
closets  to  every  room.  Formerly  "the  service- 
room"  was  on  the  ground  floor,  and  orders  were  all 
sent  through  "the  office."  Modern  practice  is  to 
provide  several  service  and  linen  rooms  on  each 
floor,  also  an  office  for  a  "floor  manager"  or 
"cashier,"  who,  in  addition  to  effecting  prompt 
service,  provides  the  necessary  supervision  over 
maids,  janitors,  waiters,  bell-boys,  and  porters, 
and  prevents  chance  visitors  from  obtaining  access 
to  the  wrong  room. 

In  a  well-organized  house,  the  duties  of  the 
house  manager  cease  at  the  entrance  to  the  rooms 
where  any  refreshments  are  served,  and  from  that 
point  down  to  the  entrance  where  goods  and 
servants  pass.  All  dining-rooms,  helps'  rooms, 
provisions,  stores,  etc.,  come  under  the  control  of 
the  steward.  For  the  proper  segregation  of  depart- 
ments a  separate  entrance  should  be  provided  for 
baggage,  which  in  no  case  should  interfere  with  the 
steward's  department.  The  house  manager  and 
steward  should  both  report  to  the  managing  director 
of  the  company.  In  Europe  the  chef  and  mattre  d' hotel 
are  usually  men  who  have  been  through  the  experience  of  the 
kitchen  from  scullery-boy  to  chief  cook,  and  serving-room  ap- 
prentice to  head  waiter.  The  opinions  of  such  veterans  as  to  the 
arrangement  and  details  of  kitchen,  dining-room,  and  other 
services  are  valuable  to  the  architect.  In  America  such  experience 
on  the  part  of  manager  or  steward  is  not  common.  The  manager 
is  often  a  clerk  who  has  been  promoted;  the  steward  sometimes 
a  mere  kitchen  clerk;  and  the  architect  must  go  to  the  chef  or 
the  head  waiter  for  any  special  information.  In  the  planning  of 
the  kitchen,  the  chef  and  head  waiter  are  usually  opposed  as  to 
arrangement  of  equipment,  function  of  serving-room,  and  rela- 
tion between  kitchen  and  dining-room.  The  ideas  of  steward  and 
house  manager  run  to  opposite  extremes,  and  experience  with  all 
proves  the  Gilbertian  paradox  that: 

Where  everybody  's  somebody 
Nobody  's  anybody. 

In  a  word,  American  practice  has  the  tendency  to  divide  the 
hotel  into  four  (instead  of  two)   departments;  viz.,   (i)  house 
management,    (2)    dining,    (3)    cooking,    (4)    supplies  and   help 
management. 
The  requirements  of  the  service  portion  of  a  railway  hotel  do 
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not  differ  to  any  great  degree  from  those  of  large 
city  hotels.     It  would  require  a  special  article  to 
treat   this  subject  adequately,   but  the  following 
points  are  essential:  (i)  Service-pantries  should  be 
introduced  between  dining-room  and  kitchen.    (2) 
At  least  two  batteries  of  doors  should  separate 
the  dining-room  from  kitchen.     (3)  Sculleries,  for 
crockery,  silver,   and    glass,   should    be    near    the 
waiters'  entrance  to  kitchen,  but  it  is  preferable  to 
have  all  dishes  and  silver  sorted  in   the  dining- 
room  and  sent  down  to  sculleries  by  dumb-waiters. 
(4)  Ice-sinks,  cold-plate  refrigerators,  tray-tables, 
and    hot-plates   should   be   located    near   serving- 
tables  in  the  kitchen.      (5)  As  to  cooking-equip- 
ment,  central   ranges,  with  bain-marie   and   sala- 
mander at  the  end  nearest  the  serving-tables,  are 
preferable  to  wall  ranges,  whenever  there  is  suffi- 
cient space   to  provide   ample   circulation  on   all 
sides.      Down-draft  flues  and  freedom  from  ob- 
structions as   to  the   top  of  range  are  desirable. 
Serving-tables  should  be  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  ranges  and  cooks'  tables  parallel 
with  ranges  wherever  possible.     Soup-kettles  and 
stock-pots  should  be  placed  on  a  metal  "safe,"  or  kind  of  sink, 
with  trapped  drain,  and  they  should  be  convenient  both  to  the 
serving-tables  and   the   cooks'   preparation-tables.      The  grills, 
garde-manger's  department,  and  still-room  should  be  as  near  the 
entrance  to  service-room  as  possible.    The  confectionery  desserts 
and  ice-cream  departments  should  be  near  the  still-room.    The 
vegetable   steam-ovens   should    be   placed    near    the   vegetable 
preparation  room,   and   the  latter  should  be  adjoined   by  its 
refrigerator.    (6)  Near  the  central  cooking-space  there  should  be 
provided   the  following  refrigerators,   with  sufficient  space  for 
one  day's  storage:  A,  fresh  meat;  B,  fish;  C,  poultry  and  game; 
D,  fruit;  E,  milk  and  cream;  F,  butter  and  eggs;  G,  shell  fish  and 
oysters;  H,  second  cook's  refrigerator;  /,  cut  meats,  which  should 
adjoin  the  grills;  /,  cheese;  K,  salt  meats.   Refrigerators  D,  E,  F, 
and  J  may  be  placed  in  connection  with  the  still-room.    G  may 
be  included  at  the  oyster  bar.    //  should  be  near  the  central 
range.    A  number  of  refrigerators  are  required  for  cold  meats, 
salads,  hors  d'auvres,  etc.,  in  the  garde-manger's  department,  and 
further  refrigerators  are  required  in  the  pastry,  confectionery, 
and  ice-cream  departments,  and  one  in  each  serving-room.    The 
refrigerators  required  for    the  various   ices,  sherbets,  and  ice- 
cream, to  obtain  proper  results,  require  a  careful  specification 
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and  the  experience  of  a  first-class  maker.    We  are,  all,  familiar 
with  the  criticism  of  the  English  hotels,  of  which  it  is  said  that 
"nothing  is  served  really  hot,  except  the  ices."     It  might  be 
shown  that  at  many  an  American  hotel  the  ice-maker  has  to 
extract  the  "ice"  from  the  can  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  as  the 
"shell"  will  be  frozen  hard  while  the  center  remains  liquid.    In 
addition  to  the  above,  a  number  of  large  storage-refrigerators 
are  necessary  at  hotels  where  there  is  any  danger  of  the  daily 
supply  being  cut  off  (and  it  may  be  said  that  the  danger  exists 
at  every  hotel  in  the  world).    Iced  water  should  be  supplied  to 
all  rooms,  and  constitutes  a  considerable  item  of  expenditure 
on  refrigeration.    (7)  The  bakery  should  be  equipped  with  sepa- 
rate ovens  for  bread  and  pastry,  and  with  a  small  steam-heated 
proofing  oven,  and  also  a  good  pastry  batch-mixer.    The  wide- 
mouth  oven  with  balanced  doors  and  electric  lantern  is  the  best 
type.   The  weight  of  a  large  oven  is  about  one  hundred  tons,  and 
requires  special  floor  construction.     (8)  The  pot-scullery  should 
be  near  the  cooking-space,  but  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  entrances  to  the  dining-room.    (9)  A  great  many  sinks  are 
required, —  from   two   to   four  in   each  department   and   main 
serving-room.  Those  in  which  glass,  silver,  or  crockery  are  washed 
should  be  of  wood  (teak).    (10)  Motors  are  required  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes:  A,  batch-mixer  in  pastry 
department;  B.  ice-cream  freezer;  C,  silver 
bufling-machine  in  silver-scullery;  D,  dish- 
washing machine  in  crockery-scullery;  E, 
mincing-machine  in  garde-manger's  depart- 
ment; and  when  there  is  a  roasting-range, 
F,  for  turning  the  dangles  and  "jack." 

The  roasting-range  —  though  almost,  if 
not  quite,  unknown  in  America  —  will  be 
part  of  the  equipment  of  every  good  hotel  of 
the  future,  and  is  now  being  introduced  in 
the  new  hotels  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

How  many  people  know  the  difference 
between  "roasted"  meat  and  "baked" 
meat?  What  is  the  difference  in  operation 
between  "baking"  a  pie  and  "roasting" 
beef,  when,  in  fact,  they  are  cooked  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way,  in  the  same  oven? 
The  difference  between  a  "roasting-range" 
and  the  ordinary  range  is  that  the  latter 
is  a  range  with  ovens  for  baking-purposes; 
the  former  consists  of  an  open  fireplace 
before  which  the  meat  is  revolved  on 
"dangles"  attached  to  a  "jack"  from 
which  it  is  suspended.  The  meat  is  roasted 
in  the  open  air,  and  all  its  natural  juice 
retained.  In  the  baking-range  a  large 
volume  of  the  meat  is  evaporated  and  car- 
ried away  through  the  oven  ventilators. 
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THE  BLACKSTONE  HOTEL 

MARSHALL  &   FOX.  ARCHITLCTS 

THE  design  of  the  Blacks  tone  Hotel  is  a  modern  version  of 
the  architecture  of  the  French  period  of  Louis  XVI,  and  ex- 
teriorly it  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  attractive  and  orna- 
mental hotel  structure  in  America. 

It  is  constructed  of  granite  for  the  base  story,  the  remainder 
of  the  lower  stories  being  carried  out  in  Bedford  stone,  while  the 
main  body  of  the  building  is  of  a  terra-cotta  color  face  brick, 
with  all  the  window  trims  and  other  ornamentation  of  white  tile. 
The  upper  stories,  including  those  of  the  Mansard  roof,  are  of 
green  tile  relieved  with  white  ornament,  the  whole  making  a 
striking  effect.  As  all  the  bathrooms  are  on  the  outside,  there 
are  different-sized  openings  on  the  facade;  but  their  skilful  ar- 
rangement preserves  a  perfect  unity  and  symmetry  seldom  found 
in  a  large  building  of  this  type. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  hotel  is  in  the  middle  of  the  south 
frontage,  and  opens  directly  into  the  main  lobby,  to  the  right  of 
which  is  the  ladies'  reception-room;  and  further  to  the  right  is 
the  broad  staircase  leading  to  the  main  dining-room,  which 
occupies  the  whole  frontage  on  Michigan  Boulevard.  Straight 
ahead  through  the  lobby  are  the  elevators,  and  close  at  hand 
are  the  clerks'  counters,  telephones,  check-rooms,  and  news-stand. 


Detdil  of  Main  Lntrance 


Detail  of  Lower  Stories  on  Micfiigan  Boulevard 
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View  in    Lobby,  Looking  toward  Stairs  Leading  to  Main  Restaurant 


Staircase  from  Michigan  Avenue  Lntrance 


The  dining-room  iloor  is  one-half  a  story  above  that  of  the 
lobby,  and  on  the  next  floor  above  this  are  located  the  kitchen, 
bakery,  pastry  shop,  and  various  service  arrangements,  with 
the  beginning  of  the  dumb-waiter  service,  which  extends  through 
to  the  top  of  the  building,  connecting  with  service-rooms  at 
every  dining-room  and  on  every  other  guest-room  floor,  all  of 
which  are  fully  equipped  with  ice-boxes,  sinks,  telephones,  etc. 

The  architecture  of  the  pubUc  rooms  is  derived  from  that  of 
Little  Trianon,  of  Versailles  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVL  The  main 
dining-room  is  finished  in  white,  and]  is  brilliantly  lighted  by 
immense  crystal-and-gilt  electroliers.    Around  the  windows  is  a 


border  of  grille-work,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  being  orna- 
mental and  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  ventilation. 

The  kitchen  of  The  Blackstone  is  well  worth  serious  study, 
for  in  its  building  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  tremen- 
dous problem  of  providing  service  for  so  large  a  hotel.  It  is  most 
conveniently  located,  being  a  whole  flight  above  the  large  cafe 
and  half  a  flight  above  and  below  the  main  dining-room  and 
banquet-hall  respectively.  The  accompanying  plan  of  the 
kitchen  floor  fully  describes  this  service,  one  feature  of  which  is 
the  separate  room  where  dishes  and  silver  are  washed,  with 
electric  hoists  for  transferring  them  from  the  dining-rooms. 


Basement  Mezzanine  Floor  Plan 


Club  or  Ground  Floor  Plan 


THE   BLACKSTONE   HOTEL,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
MARSHALL  &   FOX.  ARCHITECTS 
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The  Blackstone  Hotel 

Some  Interesting  Features  of  Its  Plan  and  liquipment 

By  Tracy  C.  Drake 


THE  mistake  so  continually  made  by  the  owners,  promo- 
ters, architects,  and  managers  of  most  hotels  in  this  coun- 
try is  the  injection  into  the  construction,  furnishing,  and 
operation  of  that  spirit  of  commercialism  and  mediocrity  which 
is  essentially  foreign  to  the  atmosphere  of  what  we  call  real 
home  life.  The  nearer  a  hotel  can  approach  to  the  home  itself, 
the  more  it  appeals  to  the  better  class  of  discriminating  Amer- 
ican travelers.  One  hotel  in  this  country  which  has  attempted 
to  arrive  at  this  ideal  is  The  Blackstone,  in  Chicago,  known  as 
"The  House  of  Harmony";  and  having  secured  the  gold  medal 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  Illinois  Chapter,  for 
its  architects,  Messrs.  Marshall  &  Fox,  for  seven  different  reasons, 
this  hotel  has  become  the  most  talked  of  in  the  United  States, 
because  in  its  construction  and  operation  it  has  established  prece- 
dent in  such  a  remarkable  way  in  its  details,  instead  of  following 
it  and  taking  the  cue  from  other  hotels  already  built. 

Fanciful  as  some  of  the  intentions  of  the  owners  were  orig- 
inally said  to  be,  rash  and  visionary  though  they  were  called  by 
many  well-posted  people,  speculative  though  they  were  termed 
because  of  their  avowed  declaration  to  break  away  from  cut- 
and-dried  methods  of  hotel  construction  and  operation,  the 
fact  has  been  clearly  demonstrated,  after  three  years  of  active 
existence,  that  these  owners  were  working  on  no  theory  at  all, 
either  in  the  conception  or  in  the  development  of  this  hotel,  but 
that  every  phase  of  its  growth  and  business  expansion  was 
founded  upon  intuitive  judgment  and  substantial  facts. 

Unlike  most  hotels  of  the  present  day,  the  kitchen  is  on  the 
floor  above  the  office  instead  of  below  it,  both  on  account  of  the 
light,  air,  and  sunshine  obtained,  and  because  of  centralizing  the 
service  by  placing  the  main  restaurant,  marble  room,  and  club 
grill  on  the  two  floors  below,  and  the  banquet  hall  and  private 
dining-rooms  on  the  two  floors  above.  The  pantries  and  kitchen 
really  occupy  distinctive  mezzanine  floors  and,  therefore,  do  not 
take  away  space  which  might  otherwise  be  used  for  sleeping- 
rooms  and  suites,  these  floors  still  being  of  ample  height  (up  to 
eleven  feet)  to  secure  perfect  ventilation;  but  added  to  the  natural 
ventilation  secured  by  having  this  department  on  an  upper  floor 
is  a  powerful  vent-shaft  for  changing  the  air  constantly  and  re- 
moving all  odors  from  the  entire  floor.  No  pipes  or  ducts  are 
permitted  on  the  kitchen  ceiling,  with  the  single  exception,  in 
one  portion,  of  the  refrigeration-pipes  necessary  to  supply  the 
ice-boxes  immediately  adjoining.  The  employees'  kitchen  and 
dining-rooms  are  directly  over  the  auditorium  of  the  Blackstone 
Theater,  across  the  alley  from  the  hotel,  but  connected  with  the 
main  kitchen  service-pantries  by  a  bridge.  Skylights,  as  well  as 
windows,  afford  magnificent  light  and  ventilation  for  these  rooms. 
Besides  the  two  regular  service  elevators,  which  stop  on  the 
kitchen  floor,  there  is  a  special  plunger  elevator  for  kitchen  sup- 
plies only,  running  from  the  basement  to  the  kitchen  proper, 
this  elevator-shaft  being  used  above  for  the  main  ventilating- 
shaft,  the  flues  leading  to  which  are  ingeniously  hidden  on  the 
banquet-pantry  ceiling  directly  above  the  kitchen  itself.  The 
main  battery  of  storage  refrigerators  for  the  entire  hotel  supply, 
including  meats,  vegetables,  fruits,  game,  fish,  butter,  eggs,  milk, 
cream,  cheese,  and  wines,  is  located  close  to  the  ice-making 
machinery  plant. 

The  Blackstone  was  the  first  hotel  to  install  a  model  system 
for  making  absolutely  pure  ice,  in  which  the  freezing-process 
begins  at  the  outside  of  each  can,  the  water  being  kept  in  bub- 
bling motion  until  the  cake  closes  up,  just  before  which  all  the 
impurities  that  might  be  in  the  water  drop  down  into  a  receptacle 
below  the  cake  and  are  cut  off  and  thrown  away.  Ice  is,  however, 
not  used  in  the  room  service  to  guests,  for  ice-water  is  delivered 
in  vacuum  carafes,  which  are  not  only  absolutely  sanitary,  but 
beautiful  in  appearance  and  effective  in  keeping  the  water  cold 
for  forty-eight  to  sixty  hours,  if  desired.    These  are  filled  with 


double-filtered,  ice-cold  water,  the  supply  running  through  a 
two-hundred-foot  coil  of  block-tin  pipe,  immersed  in  a  bath  of 
brine  within  the  service-pantry  refrigerator  itself.  This  method 
has  effected  a  marked  economy  in  the  consumption  of  ice. 

The  service  from  the  kitchen  to  the  private  dining-rooms,  ad- 
joining the  Art  Hall,  and  to  the  various  private  pantries  on  the 
floors  above,  is  maintained  by  a  battery  of  electric  dumb  waiters, 
which  operate  with  such  facility  that  meals  in  rooms  can  be 
served  as  hot  and  as  satisfactorily  as  in  the  public  cafes  below. 

The  main  restaurant,  being  several  feet  above  the  lobby, 
which  is  also  several  feet  above  the  sidewalk,  permits  of  attract- 
ive shops  along  the  boulevard  front  underneath  the  restaurant, 
the  rental  of  which  practically  pays  the  ground  rent  for  the  entire 
hotel;  and  by  descending  several  steps  below  the  sidewalk  the 
Club  Grill  has  been  provided  for  men,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
that  of  a  high-class  club  rather  than  a  public  house. 

The  typical  bedrooms  of  The  Blackstone  are  different  in 
shape  from  those  of  any  other  hotel  in  America.  The  front  of 
each  bedroom  is  narrowed  three  feet  on  each  side,  making  a 
sort  of  alcove  effect,  in  which  the  window,  being  about  double 
the  ordinary  size,  is  placed.  By  means  of  this  projection  in  each 
room  a  space  of  six  feet  by  eight  feet  has  been  provided  for  in- 
dividual bathrooms,  thereby  insuring  an  outside  window  for 
every  bathroom  in  the  hotel.  The  space  occupied  by  the  bed- 
rooms, therefore,  suffers  no  loss,  as  the  depth  of  the  room  offsets 
the  narrowed  part  at  the  front  and  permits  closets  to  be  at  the 
entrance  end  of  the  room  instead  of  on  the  side,  as  is  usually 
customary,  while  maintaining  an  exact  and  proper  proportion 
for  each  room.  This  architectural  feature  was  so  startling  an 
innovation  that  it  was  condemned  unequivocally  by  many  lead- 
ing hotel  men;  and  in  order  to  prove  the  correctness  of  their 
judgment,  the  owners  and  architects  had  a  typical  room  built, 
completely  furnished  and  equipped,  and  judgment  passed  upon 
it  by  scores  of  friends  and  prospective  guests  before  the  idea  was 
definitely  adopted  and  carried  out  in  the  final  plans. 

Every  bedroom,  therefore,  has  its  own  attached  bathroom 
with  an  outside  window.  The  adoption, of  this  feature  was  also 
severely  criticized  and  attacked  by  many  hotel  men,  whose 
interest  was  naturally  focused  upon  this  new  conception  in 
their  line  of  business.  "Why  give  up  valuable  space  for  bath- 
rooms?" was  repeatedly  asked.  "Why  not  have  inside  bath- 
rooms, with  adequate  ventilating-ducts,  as  has  been  customary 
in  practically  all  leading  hotels  of  the  country?  "  The  answer  to 
this  was  short  and  to  the  point:  "Would  you  build  your  own 
home  with  an  inside  bathroom?"  This  plan,  therefore,  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  outside  bathrooms,  enlarged  the  capacity  of 
The  Blackstone  by  nearly  three  floors  of  rooms  that  otherwise 
would  be  lost,  and  has  given  a  correspondingly  increased  eam- 
ing-power  above  any  other  hotel  of  its  ground  area  ever  built. 

The  entire  engine-room  equipment,  in  the  sub-basement;  the 
laundry  and  linen  rooms  on  the  twenty-third  story,  far  up  in  the 
light  and  air —  subsidiary  linen-closets  being  on  every  floor 
below;  the  battery  of  elevators,  occupying  an  entirely  separate 
shaft  by  themselves,  outside  of  the  building  proper;  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  public  lobby  to  represent  the  hall  of  a  magnificent 
residence  (this  being  accomplished  by  placing  all  the  working 
department  behind  the  elevators);  the  employees'  locker-rooms, 
being  under  the  broad  Michigan  Boulevard  sidewalk,  thereby 
securing  outside  light,  air,  and  ventilation;  and  the  simplicity 
with  which  many  operating-details  are  handled,  thus  showing 
the  advanced  thought  and  practical  ability  of  the  managers  and 
architects,  have  all  combined  to  produce  a  most  unique  hotel, 
which,  by  its  daring  conception,  its  harmony  of  thought,  and 
its  ease  of  operation,  has  already  commanded  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  the  traveling  public,  as  well  as  of  veteran  hotel 
men  from  all  over  the  world. 
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Photo  by  Tebbs-  Hymans.  In( 


Lxterior 


Basement  Floor  Plan 


First  Floor  Plan 


Detail  of  Lower  Stories 


ST.   RLGIS   HOTEL,   NLW   YORK  CITY 
TROWBRIDGL  &  LIVINGSTON.  ARCHITECTS 
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View  from  the  59th  Street  Plaza 
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Ground  Floor  Plan 


First  Floor  Plan 


HOTLL  PLAZA,   NLW  YORK  CITY 
H.  J.  HARDE.NBLRGH.  ARCHITECT 
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Ballroom 


llie  Plaza  Restaurant 

HOTEL  PLAZA,  NLW  YORK  CITY 

H.  J.  HARDLNBtRGH.  ARCHITECT 
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Pholo  by  Ttbbs-  Hymans,  Inc. 


Exterior  View,  Looking  down  Parii  Avenue 
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Grill-room  Floor  Plan 

THL  VANDERBILT   HOTEL,   PARK  AVENUE,   NEW  YORK  CITY 
WARRtN  &  WE.TMORE,  ARCHITECTS 


First  Floor  Plan 
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Second  Typical  Floor  Plan 


Detail  of  Palladian  Window 


THE  VANDERBILT   HOTEL,   PARK  AVENUE,   NEW  YORK  CITY 
WARREN  &   WETMORL,  ARCHITECTS 
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The  Vanderbilt  Hotel 


Messrs.  Warren  &  Wetmore,  Architects 


By  Walton  H.  Marshall,  Manager 


THE  VANDERBILT  HOTEL,'  at  Park  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
Fourth  Street,  while  the  realization  of  an  ideal,  yet  repre- 
sents the  very  latest  creation  in  hotel  construction  — 
\-iewed  from  the  point  of  the  exacting  demands  of  a  certain  class 
of  patronage.  For  it  is  reallj-  designed  for  a  certain  class, —  the 
home-loving  class.  One  of  the  significant  points  in  view  in  the 
construction  of  this  building  was  the  omission  of  the  usual  ball- 
rooms and  banquet-rooms.  Another  feature  is  that  the  Palm 
Garden  is  not  separated  from  the  hotel  foyer  by  a  dividing- wall, 
but  by  a  happy  grouping  of  palms  and  foliage,  presenting  a 
most  attractive  appearance.  These  features  are  two  of  the 
many  incorporated  to  foster  the  home  idea.  While  naturally  the 
hotels  of  to-day  cater  to  a  pleasure-loving  class,  our  idea  in  not 
having  entertainment-rooms  and  a  grand  ballroom,  as  is  usual, 
was  to  give  the  house  a  more  homelike  atmosphere,  leaving  the 
parlors  free  for  the  use  of  the  guests,  and  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
turbing element  of  large  numbers  of  people  patronizing  the  hotel 
merely  for  a  night's  pleasure  of  dancing  and  banqueting  at  the 
inconvenience  of  regular  guests.  The  way  that  The  Vanderbilt 
has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  public  during  the  time  it  has 
been  in  operation  has  more  than  justified  our  judgment  in  this 
regard:  that  there  is  a  demand  for  something  more  homelike 
and  yet  not  so  luxurious  as  to  warrant  a  prohibitive  tariff;  also 
for  an  "hotel  of  distinction  with  moderate  charges." 

In  the  entire  hotel,  comprising  some  six  hundred  rooms,  no 
combustible  material  has  been  used  in  the  construction.  The 
partitions  are  of  gypsum  blocks,  and  the  trim  —  doors  and  win- 
dow-frames and  sash  —  is  all  of  steel.  The  hot-water  pipes  and 
aU  plumbing  are  of  brass  instead  of  ordinary  iron;  and  though 
this  feature  is  a  matter  of  considerable  extra  expense,  it  insures 
freedom  from  corrosion  or  scaling  of  the  pipes.  There  is  also 
a  complete  system  of  plunger  elevators  of  the  most  modern  type. 
These  represent  a  greater  cost  than  electrically  operated  lifts, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  offer  a  greater  element  of  safety  in  case 
of  accident.  In  the  service  hallways  the  floors  are  of  cement 
and  the  walls  wainscoted  with  thin  iron  plates.  Apropos  of  these 
features,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  official  report  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  made  recently,  declares 
the  hotel  to  be  absolutely  fire-proof. 

The  mechanical  equipment  of  the  hotel  is  located  on  the 
fourth  and  fifth  sub- 
cellars  and  consists  of 
the  engines,  boilers, 
dynamos,  pumps,  etc. 
There  is  a  battery  of 
four  boilers  fed  by  auto- 
matic stokers  which  are 
supplied  by  a  traveling 
hopper  of  about  1,500 
pounds  capacity,  which 
is  filled  by  a  continuous 
bucket  coal-conveyer. 
There  are  two  garbage- 
cremating  furnaces  of 
the  most  improved  type. 
The  salvage  in  silver- 
ware alone,  which  is 
taken  from  the  garbage 
before  it  is  cremated,  is 
more  than  sufficient  in 
value  to  offset  the  up- 
keep cost  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

In  this  same  depart- 
ment is  also  the  pneu-  Chinesse  Buffet, 


matic-tube  air-compressor  for  sending  messages  all  over  the 
house.  Its  convenience  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it 
takes  but  seven  seconds  to  send  a  message  in  a  carrier  from  the 
desk  in  the  office  to  the  twenty-second  floor. 

On  the  third  sub-cellar  is  located  the  refrigerator  plant,  with 
an  ice-machine  of  the  ammonia  compression  type,  having  a 
capacity  of  eighty  tons.  This  not  only  supplies  refrigeration  for 
the  hotel  in  general,  but  has  also  an  air  purifying  and  cooling 
system  in  connection,  designed  to  wash  and  cool  the  air  supplied 
to  every  room  in  the  hotel. 

The  most  interesting  department  on  this  sub-basement  floor 
is  the  bakeshop.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  ovens  for  the 
cooking  of  pastries,  a  specially  designed  oven  for  baking  bread 
and  biscuits,  which  insures  their  having  just  the  proper  crispness 
when  served.  All  ovens  are  heated  by  gas  or  electricity,  and 
the  control  is  such  that  the  heat  may  be  regulated  to  a  single 
degree.  At  the  right  of  the  oven  dpor  is  the  thermometer  which 
indicates  the  temperature,  and  at  the  left  is  an  electric  button, 
which,  when  pressed,  lights  up  the  farthest  corner  of  the  oven. 
The  kitchen  is  located  on  the  next  floor  above,  on  a  level  with 
the  Delia  Robbia  Grill  Room.  It  is  equipped  with  over  one 
hundred  and  five  feet  of  coal  ranges  and  twenty-five  feet  of  gas 
ranges,  besides  numerous  warming-ovens.  There  are  several 
electric  dumb-waiters  that  connect  with  service-pantries  on  the 
upper  floors  and  make  the  serving  of  meals  in  suites  as  easily 
accomplished  as  in  the  main  dining-room. 

A  feature  of  the  outside  of  the  building  is  the  series  of  festoons 
that  form  the  sky-line.  At  night  these  are  outlined  by  electric 
lights,  making  a  most  attractive  crown  for  the  building.  The 
different  shades  of  gray  brick  uniformly  used  in  the  construc- 
tion, with  the  trimming  of  stone-colored  terra-cotta,  make  the 
building  a  symphony  in  several  tones  of  gray. 

This  hotel  illustrates  to  a  nicety  and  to  a  certainty  thorough 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  modern  hotel  construction  and 
arrangements,  as  well  as  absolute  and  perfect  refinement  of 
harmonious  decoration.  It  has  been  aptly  described  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  culture  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

To  create  a  structure  containing  six  hundred  rooms,  all  ex- 
posed to  sunlight,  on  the  ground  area  occupied  by  The  Van- 
derbilt, is  of  itself  no  small  task.   It  is  more  than  an  asset  to 

New  York  City;  it  is  a 
national  asset,  for  The 
Vanderbilt  has  an  inter- 
national reputation. 
Architects  and  mural 
painters  and  those  in- 
terested in  art  of  the 
very  highest  order  have 
many  times  visited  the 
hotel  and  noted  the 
half-relief  frieze  that 
adorns  the  lobby  and 
also  the  several  hundred 
Helleu  dry-point  etch- 
ings distributed  through- 
out the  guest-rooms  of 
the  house,  as  well  as 
many  other  decorative 
adjuncts  which  are  un- 
usual and  ingenious  and 
which  all  tend  to  com- 
pleteness and  perfection 
down  to  the  minutest 
detail  of  this  great  and 
Tfie  Vanderbilt  Hotel  superb  structure. 
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The  Delia  Robbia  Grill-room,  located  in  the  basement  below  the  Lobby,  is  conceived  in  blue-and-white  faience     Early  Italian  detail  has  been  effectively 

combined  with  the  tile  vaulting  of  the  ceiling  and  frescoed  canvases  on  the  waU-surtaces 


Telephone  Lobby  Ma'"  Lobby 

THL  VANDLRBILT  HOTLL,  PARK  AVE.NUE.,  NE.W  YORK 
WARRLN   &   WETMORE.,  ARCHITECTS 
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First    Floor  Plan 
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Typical  Floor  Plan 


Looking  from  the  Arcade  into  the  Floral  Court 


General  View 

HOTEL  OAKLAND.  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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The  Hotel  Oakland 


Messrs.  Bliss  &  Faville,  Architects 


By  Walter  D.  Bliss 


THE  HOTEL  OAKLAND  in  its  arrangement  might  be 
divided  roughly  into  three  divisions:  the  Harrison  Street, 
or  men's  side,  which  includes  the  club-room,  men's  lava- 
tories, barber-shop,  etc.;  the  Alice  Street,  or  women's  part,  which 
includes  the  reception-room  to  the  ballroom,  dressing-rooms,  and 
women's  lavatories;  and  the  remaining  rooms  for  general  use, 
which  might  be  considered  common  property. 

This  arrangement  was  decided  upon  as  the  Hotel  Oakland  will 
have  for  its  patronage  permanent  guests,  as  well  as  transients, 
and  in  its  design  special  reference  was  given  to  those  who  wish 
to  make  it  their  residence  for  a  part  of  the  year.  This  division 
of  parts  also  makes  it  possible  for  women  to  enter  the  hotel 
without  passing  the  strictly  men's  rooms,  and  eliminates  what  is 
a  disagreeable  feature  in  so  many  hotels.  In  order  to  give  an 
expression  of  comfort,  the  garden  feature  was  introduced,  and 
a  southern  exposure  given  the  court  to  insure  sun  each  day  in  a 
large  majority  of  the  rooms.  For  the  same  reason,  we  departed 
from  the  usual  position  for  the  office  and  put  it  off,  but  imme- 
diately connecting  with  the  lounging- room. 

This  room  has  been  designed  to  present  an  air  of  rest  and  com- 
fort, and  the  decorations  have  been  carried  out  in  keeping  with 
this  intention.  The  mantel,  balcony,  and  doorways  are  of  Taver- 
nelle  marble,  with  the  main  walls  of  imitation  stone  of  a  slightly 
darker  tone  than  the  marble.  The  background  of  the  entire  ceil- 
ing is  duU  gold,  with  all  the  figures  and  ornamentation  in  the 
color  of  the  Tavemelle  marble,  with  the  exception  of  the  bands 
of  ornament  on  the  groining  of  the  vaults,  which  are  picked  out 
in  blue,  the  contrast  in  color  adding  considerable  interest. 

The  rugs  in  the  room  are  brown,  with  an  indistinct  figure  of 
blue  and  red;  and  all  of  the  furniture,  with  the  exception  of  the 
screens,  four  chairs,  and  the  cushions  of  the  couches,  which  are 
in  a  figured  blue-and-brown  velour,  is  in  a  darker  shade  of  the 
wall  color.  The  four  large  tables  have  oak  bases,  with  black-and- 
gold  marble  tops.  To  preserve  the  uniform  appearance  of  the 
room,  no  hangings  are  used  at  the  windows,  but  suspended 
baskets  containing  ferns  and  plants  take  their  place,  while  the 
awnings  on  the  outside  regulate  the  light. 

As  this  hotel  is  the  social  center  of  Oakland  and  its  suburbs, 
an  unusual  space  has  been  given  to  the  ballroom  and  its  acces- 
sories, and  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  dining-room  and  ballroom 
can  be  thrown  together  for  large  functions.  The  desire  to  have 
these  two  rooms  connect,  and  the  fact  that  we  wanted  to  get 
the  kitchen  between  the  dining- 
room  and  cafe,  practically  deter- 
mined the  position  of  these  three 
rooms  as  well  as  the  size  of  the 
kitchen;  and  because  of  the 
limited  size  of  the  latter,  the 
pantry  and  bakeries  are  located 
in  the  basement,  reached  by 
stairs  from  the  center  of  the 
kitchen,  while  the  rest  of  the 
service  is  kept  on  the  ground 
floor  —  an  arrangement  which 
has  worked  out  satisfactorily. 

The  club- room,  arranged  in 
the  front  of  the  Harrison  Street 
wing,  with  an  entrance  from  the 
street,  is  paneled  in  fumed  oak, 
with  an  ornamental  oak  cornice. 
The  ceiling  is  plastered  and 
grained  to  imitate  the  woodwork, 
and  picked  out  in  blues  and 
rr-xh  with  a  very  little  gold, 
'.vhiic  \\  c!ih  ouarry  tiles,  laid  in  Club-room, 


panels  and  filled  in  with  three-quarter-inch  ceramic  tile  of  the 
same  color,  combine  to  effect  a  corresponding  harmony  in  the 
floor.  The  windows  are  set  with  simple  leaded  blown  glass,  with 
insets  of  colored  medallions.  The  lighting-fixtures  are  designed 
in  the  spirit  of  the  room,  those  above  the  bar  representing  Pan 
blowing  his  pipes,  and  the  side  brackets,  Bacchus'  head. 

The  ballroom  has  been  admired  for  its  lack  of  decoration. 
The  use  of  gold  has  been  purposely  avoided,  except  in  the  fur- 
niture and  lighting-fixtures,  the  walls  and  ceiling  being  decorated 
in  two  tones  of  ivory;  while  the  hangings  and  furniture  coverings, 
of  a  fine  figured  velvet  of  mulberry  color  on  an  old  gold  back- 
ground, are  effective  in  rich  color  contrast. 

The  basement  is  unusually  spacious,  but  nothing  more  than 
the  usual  machinery,  together  with  the  storerooms,  butcher- 
shop,  vegetable-room,  servants'  locker-rooms,  the  servants' 
dining-room,  and  the  before-mentioned  bakeries  and  pantries 
have  been  provided. 

The  entire  supplies  and  stores  for  the  hotel  come  through  one 
entrance,  which  is  guarded  by  a  checker,  who  not  only  checks 
in  all  that  comes  to  the  storeroom,  but  also  everything  that 
comes  to  or  goes  from  the  hotel,  with  the  exception  of  the  guests' 
baggage  and  the  garbage,  for  which  there  are  separate  service  ele- 
vators, equally  accessible  to  the  kitchen  and  main  hotel  service. 
The  hotel  has  direct  heat,  and  ventilation  is  provided  by 
pulling  out  the  vitiated  air,  with  the  system  divided  into  units 
so  that  the  parts  not  in  use  can  be  shut  off.  Owing  to  the  mild 
climate  and  the  big  connecting  spaces  on  the  ground  floor,  this 
system  works  admirably  here;  and  with  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
diners  on  the  opening  night  of  the  hotel,  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  complaint  is  a  marked  instance  of  its  success. 

The  ventilation  of  the  kitchen  is  effected  by  a  large  flue  six 
feet  by  eight  feet,  in  which  the  smoke-pipes  from  the  ranges 
have  been  arranged.  This  gives  excellent  ventilation  and  does 
not  require  a  fan  system,  as  the  heat  of  the  smoke-pipes  gives 
all  the  draft  necessary,  the  scheme  being  practical  because  the 
kitchen  is  located  on  the  ground  floor,  where  it  can  receive  nat- 
ural fresh  air  directly.  The  manager  of  the  hotel  remarked 
recently  that  he  thought  he  had  the  best  ventilated  kitchen  he 
was  ever  in. 

A  special  feature  has  been  made  of  the  traveling-men's  rooms 
on  the  mezzanine  floor;  and  rooms  ranging  in  size  from  sixteen 
feet  by  thirty  feet  to  twenty  feet  by  fifty  feet  have  been  pro- 
vided, each  with  its  own  spe- 
cial bath.  The  guests'  bedrooms 
have  a  variety  of  sizes  in  order 
to  accommodate  every  class  of 
patronage,  nearly  all  having  pri- 
vate baths  and  commodious 
closets,  and  in  each  corner  there 
are  suites  arranged  with  a  sit- 
ting-room and  private  entrance- 
hall. 

The  cost  of  the  hotel,  in  com- 
parison with  New  York  ideas, 
was  not  great;  but  while  it  fol- 
lows simple  lines  in  its  decora- 
tion and  furnishing,  every  fea- 
ture usual  to  the  metropolitan 
hotel  has  been  incorporated  in 
its  construction,  and  it  expresses 
the  idea  of  the  management,  in 
that  it  is  quiet  and  elegant  and 
embodies  every  facility  for  the 
convenience,  comfort,  and  lux- 
Hotel  Oakland  ury  of  its  guests. 
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Corner  of  Cafe 


HOTEL  OAKLAND,  OAKLAND.  CAL. 

BLISS   S;   FAVILLE.  ARCHITECTS 


Detail  in  Lounging-room 
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View  from  Market  Street 


THE  PALACE  HOTEL  occu- 
pies an  entire  city  block  and 
actually  covers  nearly  three 
acres  of  ground,  with  a  frontage  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet 
on  Market  Street  and  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  feet  on  New 
Montgomery  Street.  It  occupies 
the  site  of  the  famous  hostelry  of 
the  same  name  and  contains  seven 
hundred  guest-rooms. 

The  building  is  constructed  of 
light-colored  brick,  with  a  stone 
base  and  finely  modeled  roof- 
cresting  of  terra-cotta.  Ornamental 
iron  plays  an  important  part  in  en- 
livening the  design,  and  the  large 
cornice-like  balcony  at  the  eighth 
story,  supported  by  large  iron 
brackets  arranged  in  pairs,  as  well 
as  the  grilles  at  the  windows,  re- 
lieve the  facade  of  any  barren  look 
it  might  otherwise  have. 

The  Sun  Court  is  an  immense 
apartment,  eighty-five  feet  wide 
by  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long, 
and  with  its  great  dome  of  bronze 
and  leaded  glass,  springing  to  a 
height  of  three  stories,  presents  a 
most  unique  architectural  feature. 
The  dome  is  supported  on  either 
side  by  a  double  row  of  Italian 
marble  columns,  and  wide  corri- 
dors directly  behind  afford  ample 
circulation  for  crowds  and  yet 
maintain  a  homelike  effect. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  court 
is  the  main  restaurant,  and  to  the 
right  as  one  enters  is  the  Gothic 
Grill  for  men.  The  ballroom  occu- 
pies the  southwest  corner  of  the 
main  floor,  and  can  be  used  inde- 
pendently of  the  rest  of  the  hotel 
because  of  its  own  entrance  and 
group  of  reception  and  dressing- 
rooms  immediately  adjoining. 
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First  Floor  Plan 


Typical  Floor  Plan 


PALACE.   HOTEL,  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
TROWBRIDGE  &   LIVINGSTON.  ARCHITECTS 
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Comer  of  Court 


View  in  Corridor 


PALACL   HOTEL,  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
TROWBRIDGE.  &   LIVINGSTON.  ARCHITECTS 
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Hotel  Martinique,  Broadway  and  32d  StreetTNew  York  City 


HOTEL  MARTINIQUE 

H.  J.  HARDE.NBERGH.  ARCHITECT 

THE  MARTINIQUE  is  interesting  in  that  it 
shows  a  coherent  scheme  for  a  hotel  in  spite 
of  several  additions,  made  at  different  times, 
to  the  original  building.  The  original  hotel  had 
an  L-shaped  plan,  with  a  narrow  frontage  on  33d 
Street  and  another  on  Broadway.  The  recent 
addition  fills  out  the  Broadway  and  3 2d  Street 
corner,  a  wide  concourse  connected  with  the  old 
corridor  brings  the  diiTerent  parts  of  the  old  and 
new  buildings  into  close  relation,  and  by  a  clever 
disposition  of  elevator-shafts  and  stairs  a  large 
court  has  been  introduced,  insuring  light  and  air 
to  the  rooms  arranged  about  the  interior  on  the 
upper  floors. 

The  interiors  present  a  group  of  well-designed 
rooms,  carried  out  in  a  general  way  in  French 
Renaissance  with  rich  and  appropriate  decoration. 
To  the  right  of  the  main  lobby  as  one  enters  from 
3 2d  Street  is  the  new  main  dining-room,  which  is 
the  finest  room  in  the  hotel  and  is  modeled  after 
the  Apollo  Gallery  in  the  Louvre.  There  arc  eight 
panels  on  the  walls,  each  of  which  contains  a  por- 
trait of  an  historical  personage  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  woodwork  is  natural  oak,  with 
the  carved  parts  in  dull  gold,  making  a  rich  effect 
with  the  deep-rose  hangings. 

The  Broadway  Cafe  is  opposite  the  dining-room, 
to  the  left  of  the  lobby,  and  is  treated  simply,  in 
the  ItaUan  Renaissance  style.  The  walls  are  of 
light  artificial  stone,  with  a  beautifully  modeled 
ceiling  in  low  relief. 

In  the  basement  on  the  Broadway  front  is  the 
Grill-room,  which  is  most  pleasing  in  its  effect.  In 
style  it  follows  modern  German  work,  but  without 
any  characteristics  of  the  extreme  Art  Nouveau. 
The  walls  are  of  imitation  Caen  stone,  with  a  high 
wainscot  of  dark  oak,  and  the  floor  is  laid  in  red 
tile.  The  ceiling  is  vaulted,  with  one  vast  arch  span- 
ning the  greater  part  of  the  room,  the  construction 
cleverly  indicated  by  bands  of  ornament  in  low 
relief,  decorated  in  warm  tones  of  color,  in  which 
dull  reds  and  orange  predominate. 


Grill-room 
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Main  Dining-room 


VhoUis  by  Tehhs-llymans,  Inc. 


Concourse 

HOTLL  MARTINIQUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

H.  J.   HARDLNBERGH.  ARCHITECT 
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Photo  copyright  by  R.  J.  IValers  e-  Ca. 


View  from  Mason  Street 


Front  toward  Bay 

FAIRMONT   HOTE.L,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

RE.ID  BROTHLR5,  ARCHITLCT5 
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Main  Restaurant 


Rrst  Floor  Plan 


View  in  Foyer,  Looking  toward  Main  Staircase 
FAIRMONT   HOTEL,  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
RLID  BROTHERS.  ARCHITE.CT5 
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General  View  of  Exterior 
The  large  open  courts  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  design  and,  further,  insure  the  comfort  of 
guests  by  giving  every  r(X)m  an  outside  window 
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ST.  FRANCIS   HOTEL,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
BLISS  &  FAVILLE.  ARCHITF.CTS 
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Grcxjnd  Floor  Plan 


First  Mezzanine  Floor  Plan 

HOTEL   MCALPIN,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

F.  M.  ANDRE.WS  &  CO..  INC.,  ARCHITECTS 


Typical  Floor  Plan 
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View  in  Main  Lobby,  Looking  toward  33d  Street  Entrance 


Banquet  Hall  on  Mezzanine  Floor 
HOTLL   MCALPIN.   NEW  YORK  CITY 
F.  M.   ANDRE.W5  &  CO..  INC.,  ARCHITECTS 
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Interior  View  of  Terrace 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  not  more  opportunities  in  the  designing  of  the  modern 
hotel  to  incorporate  such  attractive  features  as  this  outdoor  dining-terrace,  arranged  on  the 
Fifth  Avenue  front  of  the  Gotham.  Flower-boxes,  disposed  along  the  balustrade,  and  awn- 
ings screen  the  diners  from  the  gaze  of  the  passer-by,  while  the  entrance  is  from  the  main 
restaurant  through  French  windows 


View  of  Terrace  at  Corner  of  55th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue 
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View  from  Fifth  Avenue 


First  Floor  Plan 


Typical  Floor  Plan 


HOTEL  GOTHAM.  NLW   YORK   CITY 
HISS  &  WE.E.K5.  ARCHITECTS 
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Reading  and  Lounging  Room 

HOTEL  GOTHAM,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

HI55  &  WLLKS.  ARCHITE.CT5 


Llizabethan  Room 

THL  CONGRLS5   HOTLL  AND  ANNEX,   CHICAGO,   ILL. 

HOLABIRD  &  ROCHL,  ARCHITECTS 
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View  from  Michigan  Avenue 


First  and  Typical  Floor  Plans 

THL  CONGRESS   HOTEL  AND  ANNEX.  CHICAGO.   ILL. 

HOLABIRD   &  ROCHE.  ARCHITECTS 
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LA  iftLkC  STRecT 

First  Floor  Plan 

The  plans  show  a  logical  and  well-thought-out  scheme  for  a  large  hotel.  The 
fact  that  the  building  covers  several  lots,  each  of  which  had  to  be  considered  sep- 
arately, owing  to  leases  of  different  durations,  necessitated  placing  the  columns  along 
the  party  lines,  and  these  largely  determined  the  position  of  the  main  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  and  the  main  partitions  above  .->. 


Basement 


The  walls  and  piers  of  the  Palm  Room  are  of  Kookwood  tile  and  lerra-coua  of  a  pearl  gray 
color.  The  spandrels  of  the  window-arches  are  in  low  tones  of  purple,  pink,  and  green 
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The  New  Willard  Hotel,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  J.  Hardenbergh,  Archilecl 
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Office  Floor  Plan 


Typical  Floor  Plan 
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HOTLL  RALEIGH 

H.  J.  HARDENBE.RGH,  ARCHITE.CT 

THE  problem  of  designing  an 
addition  to  a  large  hotel  is  a 
peculiar  one,  and  at  the  same 
time  full  of  difficulties  and  of  interest 
to  the  architect.  This  view  and  the 
accompanying  plans  show  the  suc- 
cessful way  in  which  a  recent  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  Hotel  Raleigh, 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  increased  height  of 
this  addition  over  the  original  hotel 
was  due  to  a  change  in  the  building 
laws  of  Washington,  made  in  the 
time  intervening  between  the  build- 
ing of  these  two  parts  of  the  hotel. 
When  the  original  building  was  de- 
signed the  ordinances  allowed  a 
height  equal  to  that  where  the  balus- 
trade is  shown,  but  an  exception 
allowed  domes  or  other  similar  fea- 
tures to  exceed  this  limit,  and  the 
curved  Mansard  roof,  coming  under 
this  exception,  permitted  two  addi- 
tional stories  to  be  arranged  in  this 
space,  besides  providing  a  spacious 
ballroom  and  foyer  with  its  own 
service  kitchen  for  entertainments 
and  large  social  functions.  The 
ground  floor  provides  for  a  large 
foyer,  to  the  left  of  which,  as  one  en- 
ters from  Twelfth  Street,  is  the  m.ain 
dining-room  and  to  the  right  the  new 
cafe.  The  kitchen  is  located  on  this 
floor,  in  the  rear  of  the  lobby,  and 
convenient  to  both  the  cafe  and  the 
main  dining-room,  which  'permits . 
direct  service  to  both  these  rooms. 


Hotel  Raleigh.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Twelflh  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelptiia,  Pa. 

Hewitt  &  Paist,  Architects 

The  exterior  k  finished  with  Indiana  limestone  and  follows  modern  French  architecture  in  its  design,  the 

many  window-openings  allowing  each  bedroom  to  ha\e  at  least  two  windows 


%^ 


MAIN     PLOOR    PLAN 


The  gardens,  with  the  pavilions  and  large  banquet-hall  located  on  the  top  floor,  ofler  a  novel  and  attractive  place  for  entertainments.    The  arrangement  of  the  rooms, 

with  the  cormecting  bridges  over  the  light  courts,  permits  several  different  functions  to  take  place  at  the  same  time, 

and  the  pergola,  enclosed  in  glass,  offers  a  pleasant  place  to  promenade 
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HOTLL   RE.CTOR,   NEW  YORK  CITY 

D.   H.   BURNHAM  &   CO..   ARCHITECTS 

The  hotel  is  sixteen  stories  in  height,  designed  after  the  architecture  of  the 
French  Renaissance,  and  is  built  of  limestone  and  brick.    The 
main  feature  is  the  large  restaurant,  which  has  a 
seating-capacity  of  over  seven  hundred 


Typical  Floor  Plan 


Office  and  Restaurant  Floor  Plan 


View  of  Broadway  Front,  Showing  Entrance  Leading  into  Restaurant 


The  side  walls  of  the  Lobby  are  treated  with  marble  pilasters 
supporting  a  barrel-vaulted  ceiling  of  white  plaster-work 


The  Main  Restaurant  is  a  lofty  and  well-proportioned  room,  broken  by  four  massive  piers.    The 
predominating  colors  of  the  decoration  are  gold  and  gray 
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Lxterior,  Hotel  Pontchartrain 
View  from  Cadillac  Square,  showing  the  recent  addition  of  five  stories  above  the  cornice 
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Basement  Floor  Plan 
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Office  Floor  Plan 


Detail  View  of  Woodward  Avenue  Entrance 


HOTEL   PONTCHARTRAIN,   DETROIT,   MICH. 
GLORGE  D.  MASON.  ARCHITLCT 
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Main   Resl.uirr 

The  walls  are  finished  in  an  imitation  gray  stone  and  wainscoted  with  old  English  oak.    The  Ciulhic  ceiling  is  divided  into  panels  by  heavy  oak  beams,  and  filled  with 

stained  glass,  through  which  filters  a  soft,  diffused  light,  giving  the  room  the  effect  of  an  ancient  baronial  hall 


Lobby  Flamingo  Room 

Decorated  with  mottled  black-and-white  marble,  with  most  of  the  woodwork  in         A  lounging-room  for  men,  finished  in  walnut  and  decorated  in  the  red  tones  of  the 
tones  of  yellowish  gray  with  silver  tracery  bird  from  which  the  room  is  named 

HOTEL    PONTCHARTRAIN.   DETROIT.   MICH. 

GF-ORGt  D.   MA50N.  ARCH1TE.CT 
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View  from  New  Haven  Green 
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Rrst  Floor  Plan 


HOTLL  TAFT,   NEW   HAVEN.  CONN. 
F.  M.  ANDRE.WS  &  CO..  INC..  ARCHITE.CT5 


Typical  Floor  Plan 
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This  comfortable  Writing-room,  overlooking  the  lobby  ami  ilif  strict,  has  been 
provided  on  the  mezzanine  floor  over  the  main  entrance 


The  Palm  Room  is  finished  in  imitation  Caen  stone,  with  a  vaulted  ceilinR.    The 
lattice-work  and  the  Canton  furniture  add  a  refreshing  note 


The  Main  Restaurant  is  treated  in  the  Ccr-iaii  >tslc.  will,  a  high  wood  wainscot,  The  Lobby  is  a  spacious  hall,  surrounded  by  columns  reachins;  to  the  mezzanine 

the  upper  walls  and  ceiling  being  of  white  plaster-work  floor  and  supiiortmg  a  domed  ceilmg 

HOTLL  TAFT.   NLW   HAVEN,  CONN. 

F.  M.  ANDRE.WS  &   CO..   INC..  ARCHITE.CTS 
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Hotel  Secor,  Toledo,  O. 

The  lower  stories  are  built  of  buff  Bedford  stone  and 

terra-cotta,  with  the  superstructure  in  red  shale 

brick  with  buff  terra-cotta  details 


George  5.  Mills,  Architect 


Typical  Floor  Plan 
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Bavfou^nt  FUxjr  Plan 


The  hobby  is  finished  in  light  vein-green  X'ermont  marble,  with  ceiling  in  I'rtnc  h  t;ray  with  llu-  ri'lief-work 

covered  in  gokl-leaf  to  a  verde  green 
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Lobby 


Main  Dinin$-room 
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HOTEL  ST.   PAUL,  5T.   PAUL,   MiNN. 
RE.E.D  &  5TE.M,  ARCHITECTS 


Typical  Floor  Plan 


Main  Restaurant 
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The  Hotel  5tatler,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Accompanied  by  Some  Notes  on  Hotel  Planning 
By  L.  M.  Statler 


IN  any  hotel  scheme  rooms  constitute  the 
most  important  feature  and,  therefore, 
room  service  becomes  the  most  essential 
consideration  in  the  planning  of  a  hotel 
to-day. 

Room  service  covers  not  only  the  pro- 
vision of  all  the  service  required  by  the 
guests  in  their  rooms,  but  also  all  service 
which  the  rooms  themselves  require  from 
the  employees  of  the  house  in  order  to 
make  them  clean,  comfortable,  and  habit- 
able, and  also  to  keep  them  in  such  condi- 
tion without  any  inconvenience  to  the 
guest. 

The  first  step  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  result  is  the  adoption  of  a 
typical  floor  plan  with  the  rooms  arranged 
in  particular  regard  to  their  equal  accessi- 
bihty  to  the  passenger-elevators,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  guests,  as  well  as  to  the 
service-elevators,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  employees  engaged  in  giving  service  to 
the  rooms. 

Next  in  importance  (and  possibly  in  some 
instances  of  equal  impor- 
tance with  the  arrange- 
ment of  rooms)  is  the  res- 
taurant service  of  the  hotel. 
This  involves  the  proper 
location  of  the  dining-space 
not  only  in  relation  to  the 
convenience  of  the  guests, 
but  also  to  the  accessibility 
of  the  kitchen  and  service 
departments,  because  the 
proper  layout  and  equip- 
ment of  the  dining  and 
service  space  have  great 
bearing  on  the  efficiency 
and  the  economy  of  service. 

Great  thought  and  study 
must  be  given  to  these  two 
problems  in  the  planning 
of  every  hotel;  moreover, 
every  hotel  requires  a  sep- 
arate solution,  depending 
upon  the  city,  the  location 
of  the  site,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  building-lot,  as 
well  as  upon  the  character 
of  the  neighborhood.  The 
location  of  the  site  in  the 
city  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  for  consid- 
eration in  determining  the 
general  allotment  of  space 
on  the  ground  floor,  as  to 
the  portion  of  the  hotel, 
whether  the  end,  center,  or 
side,  to  be  devoted  to 
women  patrons  and  that 
to  be  reserved  for  the 
strictly  men's  rooms.  Each 
and  every  one  of  these 
problems   should   be   care- 


Fountain  in  the  Formal  Dining-room 


Hotel    Staller,  Clevt 
Cieorfie  B.  Post  &  Sons,  Architects 


fully  worked  out  by  a  thoroughly  practical 
hotel  man  before  anything  further  is  done 
in  planning  a  hotel.  This  will  enable  him 
successfully  to  defend  his  business  against 
all  competition  that  may  arise  in  the 
future. 

The  typical  floor  layout  of  Hotel  Statler, 
Cleveland,  has  been  characterized  by  some 
of  the  best  practical  hotel  men  in  the  coun- 
try as  a  perfect  treatment  for  the  room 
layout  on  a  lot  such  as  that  upon  which  this 
Cleveland  hotel  was  erected.  The  ground 
floor  layout  also  has  been  characterized  as 
a  perfect  arrangement  for  dining-room 
service,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
guest  and  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  service.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  end  of  the  hotel  fronting  on 
Euclid  Avenue,  a  thoroughfare  which  is 
known  the  world  over  and  which  is  lined 
with  some  of  the  finest  stores  in  the  coun- 
try, has  been  assigned  to  the  women  pa- 
trons, because  of  its  extremely  convenient 
location  for  shoppers  and  also  because  it 
obviates  the  necessity  of 
their  passing  through  the 
more  public  portions  of  the 
hotel  to  reach  the  apart- 
ments reserved  for  their 
use.  The  rear  end  of  the 
hotel,  which  looks  out  upon 
a  less  desirable  neighbor- 
hood, has  been  cleverly 
laid  out  and  treated  as  a 
men's  club,  embracing  a 
grill-room,  billiard-room, 
buffet,  cigar  and  news 
stand,  library  and  lounge, 
telephones,  etc.,  so  attract- 
ively and  conveniently  ar- 
ranged that  it  serves  its 
purpose  equally  as  well  as 
though '  more  prominently 
located  on  the  lobby  floor. 
The  demands  made  upon 
a  modem  city  hotel  for  so- 
cial purposes  are  constantly 
becoming  more  numerous 
and  exacting.  In  this  re- 
spect the  ballroom,  assem- 
bly hall,  and  private  din- 
ing-rooms, which  can  be 
converted  into  one  room 
if  occasion  demands,  pro- 
vide assembly  space  pecul- 
iarly adapted  to  the  largest 
social  functions  of  a  great 
city.  There  is  abundant 
space  for  promenade  on 
this  floor,  which  is  not  of 
the  usual  closed  corridor 
order,  but  which  overlooks 
the  lobby  and  the  main 
dining-room,  providing  vis- 
tas at  every  hand. 
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Detail  of  Lntrance  Doors  in  Lobby 


First  Floor  Plan 


HOTEL  5TATLER,  CLEVELAND,  O. 
GEORGt  B.  POST  &  SONS.  ARCHITECTS 
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Formal  Dining-room 


Gallery  of  Pompeian  Restaurant  Detail  of  Staircase  on  Parlor  Floor 

HOTEL  STATLER.   CLEVELAND,  O. 
GEORGE.  B.  POST  &  50N5,  ARCHITECTS 
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Typical  Floor  Plan 


Mezzanine  Floor  Plan 
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Lxterior  View 


First  Floor  Plan 


Detail  of  Ijower  Stories 


Detail  of  Upper  Stories 


FIOTLL  5TATLER,   BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
LStNWLlN  5:  JOHNSON.  ARCHITtCTS 
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Palm  Room 


View  in  Lobby,  Looking  toward  Entrance 
HOTLL  5TATLE.R,   BUFFALO.   N.  Y. 
E-StNWtlN  &  JOHNSON.  ARCHITECTS 
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Photo  by  Byron 


View  from  Copley  Square 
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THE  Copley-Plaza  Hotel  occupies  a  place  in  the  architectural  group 
with  Richardson's  famous  Trinity  Church  and  the  equally  famous 
Public  Library  Building  in  Copley  Square.  It  presents  a  dignified  facade 
of  seven  stories  in  height,  designed  in  a  reserved  spirit  of  the  Renais- 


sance and  constructed  of  light  brick  with  stone-colored  terra-cotta  de- 
tails, the  first  story  and  entrance  porticos  being  of  limestone.  The  large 
oval  dining-room  fronting  on  the  square  has  been  expressed  on  the 
facade  by  a  great  central  bay,  which  is  the  chief  architectural  feature 
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BASCMLNT   TLOOR    PLAN 
COPLEY-PLAZA    HOTEL-  BOSTON    MASS. 


CCPLEY-PLAZA   HOTEL     BOSTON  MASS 


COPLEY-PLAZA  HOTEL.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

H.   J.   HARDLNBE.RGH.  ARCHITECT 
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Photo  by  Byron 


View  in  Lobby 


of  the  design,  and  brings  the  whole  into  good  scale  with  the  square. 

The  main  entrances  are  from  Cojjley  Square,  giving  direct  access  to 

the  public  dining-rooms.    Ample  corridors  lead  to  the  main  lobby  in 

the  center  of  the  building,  which  is  connected  with  the  side  entrances  by 


smaller  lobbies.  All  the  public  rooms  have  been  arranged  on  the  first 
floor  and  are  two  stories  in  height,  with  mezzanine  floors  arranged  about 
their  upper  portions.  The  interiors  on  the  whole  are  simply  done,  and 
are  mostly  treated  with  Renaissance  decoration. 


FIRST  FLOOR  PL\N 
COPLEY-PLAZA  HOTEL  •  BOSTON  MASS 


TYPICAL     FLOOR    PLAN 
COPLEY-PU^iZA    HOTEL  •  BOSTON    MASS. 

HJWUnWDCKAKnt 


COPLEY-PLAZA    HOTEU    BOSTON,  MASS. 

H.  J.  HARDE.NBERGH.  ARCHITECT 
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General  View  of  Tea-room 


/'k'4oj  by  IiyT',n 


Detail  in  Dining-room 


Detail  in  Tea-room 


COPLEY-PLAZA    HOTEL,   BOSTON,   MASS. 
H.  J.  HARDLNBE.RCH,  ARCHITE.CT 
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Photo  by  Kurd  Prn^ 


View  of  Madison  Avenue  Facade 

RITZ-CARLTON    HOTEL,   NE.W  YORK  CITY 

WARRLN  &  WETMORL,  ARCHITE.CTS 
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Lntriince  Lobby,  Looking  toward  Office 

RITZ-CARLTON   HOTEL,   NEW   YORK  CITY 
WARRLN  &  WE.TMORL,  ARCHITLCT5 


Floor  Plans 
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iThe  New  Ballroom 


Main  Restaurant 

RITZ-CARLTON   HOTLL,   NEW  YORK  CITY 

WARREN  &  WtTMORE.  ARCHITECTS 
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Pkoio  by  Tebbs-  Hymans,  Inc. 


Sherbrooke  Street  Front 
RITZ-CARLTON   HOTLL,  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

WARREN  &   WE.TMORE..  ARCHITECTS 
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Main  Restaurant 


Photos  by  TM,.,  -  Hymans.  In, .      p^.(.,||  ^^  Ballroom 


View  In  Palm  Court 


RITZ-CARLTON   HOTLL,   MONTREAL,  CANADA 
WARREN  &  WETMORE,  ARCHITECTS 
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General  View,  Showing  Relation  of  Hotel  to  Railroad  Terminal 
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First  Floor  Plan 


Typical  Floor  Plan 
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Basement  Floor  Plan 
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Ground  Floor  Plan 


THL  CHATEAU    LAURILR,  OTTAWA,  CANADA 
ROSS  &   MACFARLANE,  ARCHITtCTS 
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View  on  Terrace  Main  Dining-rcxjm 

THL  CHATLAU    LAURIER,  OTTAWA.   CANADA 
ROSS  &  MACFARLANE..   ARCHITECTS 
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Palm  Room 


Ballroom 

THL  CHATLAU    LAURIER,  OTTAWA,  CANADA 

ROSS  &  MACFARLANE,  ARCHITE.CTS 
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Ballrcx)m 


Cafe 


HOTEL   PATTLN,  CHATTANOOGA,  TLNN. 
W.  T.  DOWNING,  ARCHITLCT 
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Ejcterior  View 


First  Floor  Plan 


Palm  Room 


HOTLL   BELVIDLRL,  BALTIMORE.,   MD. 
PARKLR.  THOMA5  &  RICL.  ARCH1TE.CT5 


Lounging-room 
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Typical  Floor  Plan 


First  Floor  Plan 


I  xlcrior   View 


Main  Dining-room 


Detail  of  Main  Stairway 


HOTLL   PASO   DEL  NORTL,   EL   PASO,  TEXAS 
TROST  &  TR05T.  ARCHITECTS! 
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Detail  of  Entrance 
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Exterior  View 
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Typical  Floor  Plan 


Basement  Floor  Plan 


View  of  Rotunda 
HOTEL  WASHINGTON,   SEATTLE,  WASH. 
E.AME^  &  YOUNG,  ARCHITE.CTS 
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Typical  Floor  Plan 
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Main  Dining-room 


View  in  Lobby,  Showing  Staircase 


HOTEL  ROBIDOUX,  ST.  JOSEPH,   MO. 
tA^^LS  Si   YOUNG.  ARCHITLCT5 
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Perspective  of  Exterior 


Rrs<  Floor  Plan 


Basement  Floor  Plan 

HOTEL   MERCER,   KANSAS  CITY,   MO. 

KURFI5S  &   MICHAELI5.  ARCHITLCT5 


Typical  Floor  Plan 
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Perspective  of  Lxterior 
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First  Floor  Plan 
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Typical  Floor  Plan 


HOTEL   KINGSESSING.   PHILADELPHIA.   PA. 
WATSON  &  HUCKLL.  ARCHITECTS 
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The  Lynnhaven  Hotel,  Norfolk.^Va. 
John  Keevan  Peebles.  Architect 


nmim 


Basement  Floor  Plan 


Typical  Floor  Plan 


Office  Floor  Plan 
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Office  Floor  Plan  Typical  Floor  Plan 

DESIGN    FOR   MURPHY'S   HOTLL,   NORFOLK,  VA. 
John  Keevan  Peebles,  Architect 
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Perspective  of  Lxterior 


Typical  Floor  Plan 
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View  in  Lobby,  Looking  toward  Office 

HOTEL  UTICA,   UTICA,   N.  Y. 
E.SLNWE.IN  &  JOHNSON.  ARCHITLCTS 
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First  Floor  Plan 


Typical  Floor  Plan 


Perspective  ol  tixterior 


Tudor  Dining-room 

HOTEL  ONONDAGA.  SYRACUSE,   N.  Y. 

tSE-NWEIN  &  JOHNSON.  ARCH1TE.CT5 
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First  Floor  Plan 

THL  GEORGIAN   TERRACE.   HOTEL,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
W.  L.  5TODDART.  ARCHITECT 


Typical  Floor  Plan 
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Ballroom 


First  Floor  Plan 


HOTLL   OHIO.  YOUNG5TOWN,  O. 
CLINTON  &  RU55E.LL,  ARCHITtCTS 
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First  Floor  Plan 


Typical  Floor  Plan 


Restaurant 

HOTE.L  LOYAL,  OMAHA,   NEB. 

JOHN  LATtNSER.  ARCHITLCT 
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THE   HERMITAGE  HOTEL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

ROBERT  D.   KOHN.   ARCHITECT 

THE  HERMITAGE,  located  on  Seventh  Avenue,  near  426  Street, 
New  York  City,  was  erected  to  provide  a  comfortable  and  home- 
like residence  for  the  sort  of  man  who  desires  hotel  life  with  its  at- 
tendant service  and  conveniences,  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  wishes  to 
recognize  in  his  surroundings  some  impression  of  his  own  individuality; 
in  short,  a  place  where  one  can  make  himself  at  home.  To  this  end,  the 
plan  has  been  arranged  with  single  rooms  of  diflerent  sizes,  having  large 
closets,  and  nearly  all  connected  with  jirivale  baths.  Fire-doors  separate 
the  elevator-hall  from  the  bedroom  portion  of  the  upper  floors,  and  each 
wing  is  provided  with  a  staircase. 

The  arrangement  of  the  first  floor  shows  an  exceptionally  economical 
plan  for  a  small  area.  The  cafe  and  bar  are  located  in  the  front,  with  a 
separate  entrance  from  the  street.  The  lobby  and  service  pantries  occupy 
the  central  space,  with  the  grill-room  in  the  rear,  lighted  from  a  court.  The 
second  floor  is  arranged  in  the  manner  of  a  club,  with  a  large  lounging- 
room  and  smaller  rooms  for  reading  and  writing. 


Cafe 


First  Floor  Plan 


Grill-room 


Typical  Floor  Plan 
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THE  PLAZA   HOME  CLUB 

C.   W.   BUCKHAM.  ARCHITECT 

THE  PLAZA  HOME  CLUB  is  a  type  of  building  which  is 
peculiar  to  New  York  City  and  the  demand  for  which  has 
been  caused  by  a  change  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  resi- 
dents of  our  large  cities  in  the  past  few  years,  due  to  both  eco- 
nomic and  social  reasons. 

Many  of  the  wealthier  town  dwellers  maintain  houses  in  the 
country  which,  in  constantly  increasing  instances,  are  kept  open 
throughout  the  year.  This  removes  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
a  permanent  city  residence  which  would  be  occupied  only  occa- 
sionally. There  is  still,  however,  the  need  for  dignified  city  ac- 
commodations which  will  at  all  times  be  ready  for  occupancy 
and  which  can  provide  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  daily 
life  without  the  necessity  of  a  transference  of  servants.  It  was 
in  an  attempt  to  provide  for  this  class  of  patronage  that  this 
type  of  builciing  came  into  being,  and  it  should  be  at  least  a  long 
step  toward  the  solution  of  the  servant  problem. 

It  is  only  by  straining  a  point,  possibly,  that  it  is  made  to 
come  under  the  classification  of  hotels;  but  inasmuch  as  its  gen- 
eral service  and  management  follow  along  the  identical  lines  of 
hotel  management,  it  may  be  appropriately  included.  It  is  in- 
teresting as  a  solution  of  the  problem  to  provide,  for  the  person 
of  ample  means,  a  city  residence  which  will  furnish  all  the  service 
and  conveniences  usual  to  any  first-class  hotel  and  at  the  same 
time  be  in  the  nature  of  an  individual  or  private  residence. 

It  is  most  similar  to  a  hotel  in  its  culinary  service,  and  it  is  in 
this  feature  that  its  chief  interest  centers.  The  food  is  prepared 
in  a  central  kitchen  and  sold  by  the  management  to  the  guests 
or  tenants;  but  instead  of  delivering  the  meals  to.  the  main 
dining-room,  they  are  sent  to  the  private  suites,  where  they  are 
served  by  either  the  house  attendants  or  the  tenants'  own 
servants  from  small  pantries  connected  with  each  suite.  The 
basement  plan  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  kitchen.  It  is  pre- 
sided over  by  a  chef,  and  is  as  complete  with  every  facility  for 
preparing  meals  as  the  kitchen  of  any  European  plan  hotel. 
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Detail  of  Facade 


Typical  Floor  Plan 


Basement 
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THE  RITZ-CARLTON  HOTEL  of 
Philadelphia,  one  of  the  newest  of 
this  system,  is  located  at  the  corner 
of  Broad  and  Walnut  Streets,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  an  important  club-house  district. 
Architecturally,  the  exterior,  in  its  de- 
sign, reflects  the  Adam  style,  and  the 
n  aterials  of  which  it  is  constructed  are 
pink  granite  and  Indiana  limestone  for 
the  lower  stories,  above  which  is  plain 
red  brick  laid  in  Flemish  bond  with  a 
deep  cornice  and  balustrade  of  terra- 
cotta crowning  the  building. 

The  ground  story  contains  the  lobby 
and  cafe,  with  the  main  restaurant,  oc- 
cupying a  double  story,  located  on  the 
first  floor.  The  kitchen  floor  is  placed 
between  the  main  restaurant  and  sup- 
per-room floors,  and,  because  of  this 
convenient  location,  provides  economical 
service  to  both  these  floors,  as  well  as 
a  well- ventilated  kitchen. 

The  main  restaurant  is  most  simple 
and  dignified  in  treatment,  but  it  thereby 
gains  rather  than  loses  in  statehness  and 
beauty.  The  floors  and  walls  are  of 
marble,  the  latter  being  paneled  in 
white  with  pilasters  of  green-and-white 
marble.  The  furniture  is  natural  beech- 
wood,  upholstered  in  rose  du  Barry, 
which,  with  the  wall-hangings  of  the 
same  color,  and  the  large  mirrors,  give 
a  rich  effect. 

Great  care  in  the  faithful  expression 
of  period  style  has  been  observed  in  the 
design  and  furnishing  of  all  the  rooms. 
The  halls  and  foyers  are  in  imitation 
Caen  stone,  the  main  entrance  lobby 
being  made  further  attractive  with 
Adam  furniture  painted  in  white  enamel 
with  gold  ornament  and  upholstered  in 
blue-and -cream  velvet. 


Photo  by  W.H.Rau 


Lxterior  View 


Fourth  Floor  Plan 


Photo  by  Howard  Kingsmort  Banciuet-room 

RITi-CARLTON    HOTEL,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 
HORACL  TRUMBAUER  AND  WARRtN  &   WE.TMORE..  A5SOCIATLD  ARCH[TE.CT5 
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Photo  by  Howard  Kingsmore 


Ballroom 


Pholoby  11"./;.  K. 


Grill-room 

RITZ-CARLTON  HOTLL   PHILADLLPHIA.   PA. 
HORACE.  TRUMBAUE.R   AND  WARRE.N  &  WtTMORE..  ASSOCIATED  ARCHITECTS 
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Exterior  View 
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First  FkxM-  Plan 


Second  Floor  Plan 
HOTEL  SAVANNAH.  SAVANNAH,    GA. 
W.  L.  STODDART,  ARCHITLCT       . 


Typical  Floor  Plan 
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Exterior 

This  view  shows  the  hotel  prior  to  the  addition  of  the  new  dining-room  wing,  in  which  the  porch  was  retained  as  an 

integral  part  of  the  room,  as  shown  in  the  plan  below  and  the  view  illustrated  on  the  opposite  page 
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Typical  Floor  Plan 


BA^tMU4T    H-AN 


Basement  Plan 


First  Floor  Plan 


HOTLL  SCHLNLLY,   PITTSBURGH,   PA. 
RUTAN  &  RUSSELL,  ARCHITE.CTS 
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The  New  Dining-room 

HOTEL  SCHENLLY.   PITTSBURGH,   PA. 

RUTAN  &  RUSSELL,  ARCHITtCTS 
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Sea  hront 


WHILE  there  is  not  much,  as  a  rule,  for  the 
American  architect  to  learn  from  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  English  and  Continental 
hotels,  yet  this  seashore  hotel  in  Kent  presents  many 
desirable  features  that  might  well  be  incorporated  in 
the  many  hotels  of  this  class  which  are  erected  in 
this  country  every  year.  The  most  striking  point  of 
its  difference  from  those  in  this  country  is  in  the  use 
of  a  permanent  building-material  and  the  generally 
substantial  appearance  of  the  entire  structure.  Its 
architectural  effect  will  be  greatly  increased  with  the 


completion  of  the  wing  at  the  left,  which  will  make 
the  fagade  symmetrical,  as  shown  by  the  plan  repro- 
duced herewith,  the  cross-hatched  parts  of  which 
represent  the  future  extension. 

The  interiors  also  strike  a  satisfying  note  of  sim- 
plicity in  the  employment  of  white  plaster-work  and 
simple  furniture  for  the  decoration  of  the  public 
rooms.  The  loggia  overlooking  the  sea  provides  a  pleas- 
ant place  to  serve  informal  meals;  and  as  the  main 
approach  to  the  hotel  is  from  the  other  side,  quiet- 
ness is  assured  to  this  part  of  the  hotel  at  all  times. 


Ground  Floor  Plan 

GUILFORD  HOTLL.  5ANDWICH-ON-5LA,   KLNT,   LNGLAND 

FRANCIS  5.  SWALL5,   ARCHITECT 
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Loggia 


Lobby 


Dining-room 

GUILFORD   HOTLL.  SANDWICH-ON-5LA,   KE.NT.   ENGLAND 

FRANCIS  5.  SWALES,  ARCHITtCT 
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Second  Floor  Plan 
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First  Floor  Plan 


THE  GARDEN  CITY  HOTEL, 
designed  some  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
McKim,  Mead  &  White,  becomes 
of  current  architectural  interest  through 
some  recent  additions  made  to  the 
original  structure  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Ford,  Butler  &  Oliver.  The  in- 
creasefl  patronage  of  the  hotel  demanded 
more  public  rooms,  as  well  as  a  greater 
number  of  guest  rooms,  and  the  way  in 
which  this  space  has  been  provided  is 
shown  by  the  black  portion  of  the  plans 
reproduced   herewith. 

An  entire  new  wing,  containing  about 
fifty  rooms  and  thirty  baths,  was  con- 
structed at  each  end  of  the  building, 
quite  faithfully  following  the  general 
style  of  the  existing  work;  but  a  decrease 
in  the  story  heights  permitted  an  addi- 
tional floor  to  be  arranged  in  the  total 
height.  In  the  east  wing  the  first  floor 
level  was  lowered  to  the  grade,  and 
a  large  ballroom,  occupying  the  entire 
floor  area  and  a  story  and  a  half  in 
height,  was  provided. 

An  a  la  carle  restaurant  was  added 
to  the  north  of  the  building,  with  easy 
access  from  the  existing  kitchen,  and 
connected  with  the  lobby  by  a  glazed 
corridor  of  generous  width,  off  of  which 
were  placed  secondary  dining-rooms  and 
the  cafe.  The  original  wood  entrance  has 
been  replaced  by  a  large  palm  room  in 
the  space  between  the  central  wings. 


Photos  by  Julian  Bu. 


ceneral  View  from  Drive  Corridor  Leading  to  Restaurant 

ADDITIONS  TO  GARDEN   CITY   HOTLL.  GARDLN   CITY,   LONG   ISLAND.   N.  Y. 
FORD,  BUTLLR  &   OUVER.  ARCHITECTS 
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Main  Restaurant 


Photos  by  Julian  Buckly 


Palm  Room 

ADDITION   TO  GARDLN   CITY   HOTE.L.  GARDEN  CITY,  LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

FORD,  BUTLEJt  &  OLIVER,  ARCHITLCT5 
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Lxterior  View 


Flemish  Dining-room 

HOTEL  ELTON.  WATERBURY,  CONN. 

ARTHUR  H.  BOWDITCH.  ARCHITECT 
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View  from  Street 


THE  HOTEL  GRAMATAN  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated in  the  hilly  country  of  Westchester,  a  few 
miles  to  the  north  of  New  York  City.  It  is 
built  of  local  stone  for  the  lower  stories,  terraces,  and 
verandas,  with  rough  cast  stucco  of  a  natural  gray 
color  applied  to  frame  construction  for  the  upper 
stories.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  red  Spanish  tiles, 
the  color  of  which  serves  to  further  increase  the  pic- 
turesque effect  of  the  varying  masses  and  heights 
of  the  building. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  hotel  is  in  a  large  court 
on  the  upper  level,  and  is  reached  by  a  carriage  drive; 
but  an  entrance  is  also  provided  on  the  street  level, 
from  which  elevators  carry  one  to  the  main  floors. 


The  interiors  of  the  hotel  are  finished  in  a  simple 
manner,  the  interior  woodwork  being  principally 
painted  in  white,  with  mahogany  doors,  except  the 
main  lounging  and  dining  rooms,  which  are  finished 
in  dark  mission  oak. 

The  service  portion  of  the  hotel  is  located  in  the 
lower  stories,  below  the  dining-room.  It  is  complete 
with  a  large  kitchen,  pantries,  cold-storage  facihties, 
and  an  ice-making  plant.  There  are  two  separate 
service-buildings,  located  about  two  hundred  feet  from 
the  main  hotel,  one  of  which  provides  dormitories  for 
the  servants,  while  the  other  contains  the  laundry 
and  power  plant,  the  latter  furnishing  light,  heat,  and 
power  for  the  different  functions  of  the  hotel  service. 
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-  Orrice  Tloor  Plan  - 


•  Second  Floor  Plan  - 


HOTEL  GRAMATAN,   BRONXVILLE,   N.  Y. 
WM.    A.  BATES  AND  ALFRED  L.  BARLOW.  ASSOCIATED  ARCHITECTS 
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Lnlrance  Portico 


THE  SqUTHBORO  ARMS  is  an  example  of  the 
small,  informal  hotel  located  in  a  country  town 
and  catering  chiefly  to  automobile  patrons.  It 
is  an  alteration  of  a  private  residence,  of  which  the 
wing  at  the  left  and  the  central  portion,  occupied  by 
the  office,  constitute  the  original  building.  A  dupli- 
cate of  the  main  house  was  added  at  the  right,  and  a 
large  wing  at  the  rear  provided  dining-space,  with  the 
kitchen  and  service  below — an  arrangement  which  is 
satisfactory  here  because  of  the  sloping  ground,  which 
allows  good  light  and  ventilation  in  the  basement. 


Dining-room 

THE  50UTHB0R0  ARM5,  SOUTHBORO,   MASS. 

FRANK  CHOUTLAU   BROWN.  ARCHITECT 
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,  General  View 

THL  NEW  CORTLAND  HOTLL,   BAY  SHORE..  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

JAML5   L.   BURLLY.  ARCHrTLCT 
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BUCKWCSOD 

Floor  Plans 


View  from  Ajiproach 


View  from  Rear 


BUCKWOOD   INN,  5HAWNE.E  ON    DELAWARL.   PA. 
WILLIAM   A.  BATL5.  ARCHITECT 
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Detail  View  of  Terrace  Front 


General  View  from  Approach 

HIGHLAND   PINL5   INN,  SOUTHERN  PINES.   N.   C. 

AYMAR  E.MBURY.   II,   ARCHITECT 
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Lounging-ruoni 


Ballroom 


Detail  of  Veranda 


HIGHLAND    PINES   INN,  SOUTHERN    PINES,   N.  C. 
AYMAR   r  MBURY,  II,  ARCHITE.CT 
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Exterior  View 
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Typical  Floor  Plan 
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First  Floor  Plan 


Basement  Floor  Plan 


THL   NE.W    HOTEL  MONTEREY,  A5BURY    PARK,    N.  J. 
WATSON  &   HUCKtL.  ARCHITECTS 
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Exterior  View 
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First  Floor  Plan 


Typical  Floor  Plan 


View  in  Rotunda,  Looking  toward  Dining-room 

THE  NEW   MONMOUTH   HOTEL,  SPRING   LAKE.  N.  J. 

WATSON  &  HUCKE.L,  ARCHITECTS 
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RLD  SWAN    INN,   WARWICK,   N.   Y. 

E.  G.  W.  DItTRICH,  ARCHITECT 
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View  o(  the  first  completed  building  of  the  group,  looking  toward  the  bay 
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Design  for  the  Chateaux  des  Beaux-Arts.  Huntington.  Long  Island.  N.  Y. 
DtLANO  &  ALDRICH,  ARCHITtCTS 
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The  Decoration  of  Hotel  Rooms  and  Suites 


By  Frank  Chouteau  Brown 


WHEX  the  Elizabethan  room  was  installed  in  the  Annex  to 
the  Congress  Hotel  at  Chicago  it  received  considerable 
publicity  merely  because  it  was  substantially  the  first 
big  hotel  room  in  which  unusual  qualities  of  "  homelikeness  "  were 
obtained  in  connection  with  finish 
and  furnishings  in  a  definite  archi- 
tectural style.  Since  that  time  the 
art  of  decoration  and  furnishing  of 
hotel  rooms  has  greatly  advanced; 
and  many  other  parlors,  reception- 
rooms,  even  a  few  dining-rooms 
(and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  recall, 
not  a  single  ballroom!),  have  come 
into  existence  to  represent  archi- 
tectural styles  of  some  definite- 
ness  of  period,  besides  remaining 
attractive,  distinctive,  and  livable 
as  well. 

Yet  the  livableness  of  a  large 
public  room  must  always  remain 
an  especial  problem  of  considerable 
real  difficulty,  such  as  is  not  the 
case  "with  the  small  private  parlor, 
dining-room,  reception-room,  or 
bedroom  in  the  modern  hotel. 
There  exists  nothing  to  prevent 
these  rooms  being  treated  in  the 
same  way  that  rooms  in  the  best 
private  houses  are  decorated  and 
furnished;  yet,  from  one  reason  or 
another,  it  is  within  only  a  few  re- 
cent years  that  so  simple  a  solu- 
tion has  been  attempted!  Gener- 
ally, some  influence  has  been  ex- 
erted to  make  the  hotel  room  pre- 
tentious, bombastic,  aggressively 
new,  bright,  and  gilded  in  archi- 
tectural finish,  wall-covering,  furniture,  upholstery,  and  curtains! 
But  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  this  special  hotel  number,  even 
the  casual  reader  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the  refinement  of 
many  of  the  interiors  reproduced.  This  result  is  more  noticeable 
in  the  interior  than  with  the  exterior  architecture  of  these  hotel 


Corner  of  a  Parlor,  Vanderbilt  Hotel,  New  York  City 
Warren  &  Wetmore,  Architects 


structures,  and  is  to  be  noticed  despite  that  the  majority  of  these 
illustrations  naturally  show  larger  rooms,  where  pretension  and 
hotel  opulence  still  seem  to  be  in  some  sense  required  by  the 
management;  probably  on   the  assumption   that  this  sort  of 

nouveau-riche  pretentiousness  is  in 
turn  demanded  of  them  by  the 
traveling  public.  Before  long  the 
falseness  of  this  impression  will  be 
realized;  and  it  may  be,  before  an- 
other opportunity  occurs  to  com- 
pile an  architectural  publication 
dealing  exclusively  with  hotels, 
that  such  an  issue  will  bear  evi- 
dent witness  that  this  same  feeling 
for  taste  and  refinement  has  finally 
affected  the  most  pretentious  of  all 
these  public  rooms, —  the  ballroom 
and  the  bar! 

The  bar,  partly  because  of  its 
frequent  inclusion  in  the  men's 
cafe,  and  possibly  also  from  the 
example  provided  by  the  Hotel 
Knickerbocker, —  where  Maxfield 
Parrish's  "Old  King  Cole"  deco- 
ration has  given  an  advertising 
value  to  a  room  otherwise  more 
quiet,  simple,  and  dignified  than 
the  hotel  bars  that  preceded  it, — 
has  already  witnessed  a  general  im- 
provement in  taste.  The  ballroom 
alone  remains  entirely  blatant  — 
and  still  dares  appear  proud  of  it! 
Our  hotel  ballrooms  remain  nearly 
related  to  the  age  that  produced 
the  famous  Palmer  House  barber- 
shop in  Chicago,  with  its  floor  of 
marble  tiles  inlaid  at  the  intersec- 
tions with  "real ' '  silver  dollars,  the  principal  difference  being  that 
silver,  now  too  unobtrusive  a  material  for  floor,  or  walls,  of  the 
ballroom,  has  entirely  been  replaced  with  gold!  Even  in  the 
"Rathskeller"  cellar  restaurant,  in  indication  of  the  accepted 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  of  this  necessity  for  better 


5edrooms,  Vanderbilt  Hotel,  New  York  City 
Warien  Sz  Wetmore,  Architects 
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taste,  the  once  popular  "  Ger- 
manesque"  handling  has  re- 
fined itself  into  the  more 
varied  decorative  color- 
schemes  in  which  the  use  of 
faience  or  tile  has  become  an 
important  adjunct.  These 
rooms,  presenting  to  the  deco- 
rator and  architect  problems 
of  color  that  they  would 
otherwise  not  be  required  to 
face,  when  successfully 
solved,  are  of  great  benefit  in 
helping  the  development  of  a 
color-sense  among  the  Amer- 
ican public  —  a  direction  in 
which  there  still  exists  much 
room  for  progress. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  the  traveler  of  to-day  is, 
on  the  average,  much  more 
refined  or  tasteful  than  the 
traveler  of  ten  years  ago.  Prob- 
ably the  proportion  of  nouveau- 
riche,  commercial,  and  rural 
travelers  remains  much  the  same 
in  proportion  to  the  travehng 
public  now  as  at  an  earlier  dec- 
ade. The  mere  increase  of  this 
traveling  public  in  numbers, 
however,  has  produced  of  itself 
a  greater  proportionate  number 
of  travelers  of  education  and 
taste.  It  is  also  certain  that 
more  of  our  traveling  pubhc 
have  come  to  expect  and  demand 
greater  comfort  from  the  mod- 
ern hostelry;  and  that  they  are 
prepared,  and  expect,  to  pay 
better  for  it.  This  sort  of  a  de- 
mand is  well  calculated  always 
to  create  a  supply!  The  gradual 
and  wide  awakening  of  an  inter- 
est in  artistic  private  housing 
has  also  done  something  to  in- 
crease the  demand  for  better  housing  in  hotels.  In  particular, 
the  development  of  a  larger  pubHc  inhabiting  hotels  for  consider- 
able periods  of  time,  making  them  more  nearly  permanent  than 
transient  abodes,  has  also  undoubtedly  helped  to  bring  about  a 
demand  for  more  homelike  surroundings.     So  the  managers  of 


Parlor  of  a  Suite,  Vanderbjlt  Hotel,  New  York  City 
Warren  &  Wetmore,  Architects 


Parlor  of  a  Suite,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  O. 
George  B.  Post  &  Sons,  Architects 


these  hotels  have  come  grad- 
ually to  realize  the  existence 
on  the  part  of  their  patrons 
of  a  desire  for  surroundings 
of  greater  refinement,  and  are 
endeavoring  to  meet  it. 

It  has  apparently  acciden- 
tally happened  that  archi- 
tects, decorators,  and  man- 
agers have  turned  first  to  Co- 
lonial and  English-Georgian 
precedents,  and  then  to  the 
English  Adam  and  French 
Louis  XIV  periods,  to  find 
precedent  for  the  most  del- 
icate of  interior  fittings. 
The  result  we  see  in  these 
illustrations,  —  illustrations 
that  were  not  selected  to 
prove  this  point,  but  that  in- 
cidentally were  found  effect- 
ively to  visualize  it  during 
the  preparation  of  this  number! 
It  also  appears  from  these  illus- 
trations that  the  decoration  of 
the  hotel  room  has  made  consid- 
erable progress  toward  cleanli- 
ness and  sanitary  qualities, —  the 
simplicity  of  the  fittings;  the 
elimination  of  hangings  and 
draperies,  particularly  plush  or 
velour;  the  simplification  of  up- 
holstering of  furniture  and  the 
selection  of  firmer  and  smoother 
fabrics;  and  even  the  elimination 
of  dust-catching  stuffs. from  the 
walls.  From  these  photographs 
it  would  appear  that  wall-paper 
has  lost  favor  with  the  manage- 
ment of  these  newest  hotels,  for 
the  walls  of  these  rooms  are 
painted  directly  upon  the  plaster 
or  wood, —  the  cleanest,  most 
easily  disinfected,  and  most  san- 
itary of  decorative  wall-treat- 
ments; having  also  the  advantage  of  seeming  to  be  cool  and  airy 
in  summer  —  and,  with  the  proper  color  selected  for  the  paint, 
warm  and  homelike  in  winter,  particularly  if  lively  flowered  or 
cretonne  coverings  or  hangings  are  used,  as  is  shown  in  one 
instance,  to  suggest  an  "English"  atmosphere  to  the  interior. 


Bedroom,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  O. 
George  B.  Post  &  Sons,  Architects 


Ladies'  Reception-room,  Chateau  Laurier,  Ottawa,  Canada 
Ross  &  MacFailane,  Architects 
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Francis  1  Banquet-room 
Decorations  are  of  gold  and  delicate  transparent  colors  on  paneled  gray  maple,  giving  the  effect  of  a  beautiful  inlay 


Oold  Room 
Decorations  are  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV  in  colors  of  gray,  ivory,  and  Roman  gold,  with  rose-and-gold  hangings 
THL  CONGRESS   HOTEL  AND  ANNEX,  CHICAGO,   ILL. 
HOLABIRD  &    ROCHE,  ARCH1TE.CT5 
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This  hotel  is  further  illustrated  on  pages  71,  72,  and  73 


Ballroom 

HOTEL    OAKLAND,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

BLISS  &   FAVILLL,  ARCHITECTS 


This  hotel  is  further  illustrated  on  pages  74  and  75 


Ballroom 

PALACL   HOTLL,  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

TROWBRIDGL  &   LIVINGSTON,  ARCHITECTS 
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Main  Dining-room 


Detail  of  Vaulting  in  Main  Dining-room  View  in  Palm  Room,  Showing  Faience  Fountain 

PRINCE   GLORGE.  HOTEL,  NEW  YORK   CITY 
HOWARD  GRELNLE-Y.  ARCHITECT 
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Pompeian    Dining-room 

HOTLL  STATLE.R.  CLEVELAND.  O. 

GEORCr   B.   POST  &  SONS.  ARCHITECTS 


This  hotel  is  further  illustrated  on  panes  59.  60,  and  61 


Two  Views  in  Greek  Cafe 

THL   BLACKSTONL   HOTLL.  CHICAGO.   ILL. 

MARSHALL   &   POX.  ARCHITECTS 
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Dutch  Room  on  Second  Floor 


Lnglish  Room  on  First  Floor 

INTERIORS  OF   FORT   PITT   HOTEL,   PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

JANSSEN  &  ABBOTT,  ARCHITECTS 
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Main  Bar 
Showing  the  Painting,  "Old  King  Cole."  by  Maxfield  Parrish 

HOTEL   KNICKERBOCKLR,   NLW  YORK  CITY 


This  hold  is  further  illustrated  on  pages  74  and  75 


Main  Bar 
Showing  the  Painting.  "  The  Pied  Pipet."  by  Maxfield  Parrish 

PALACE  HOTEL,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

TROWBRIDGE   &  LIVINGSTON,  ARCHITECTS 
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Tap-room  in  Hotel  Leiand,  ijpringfield, 
Holabird  &  Roche,  Architects 
This  hotel  is  further  illustrated  on  page  99 


An  Unique  Scheme  for  a  Bar  Fireplace  In  Cafe 

TWO  VIEWS   IN   CAFL,  THL  NLW   CORTLAND  HOTEL,   BAY  SHORE,   LONG   ISLAND,    N.  Y. 

JAME_S  L.  BURLE.Y.  ARCHITLCT 
This  hotel  is  further  illustrated  on  page  ISO 
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View  Looking  toward  the  Entrance 


INTERIORS  OF  TAP-ROOM,  PRINCE  GEORGE  HOTEL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

HOWARD  GRELNLEY,  ARCHITECT 
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General  View 


This  hotel  is  further  illustrated  on  page  1 18 


Detail  of  Brick  Walls 

TAP-ROOM,  HOTEL  BELVIDERL,   BALTIMORE,   MD. 

PARKLR,  THOMAS  &  RICE.  ARCH1TE.CT5 
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5ub-Basement  Floor  Plan 


Basement  Floor  Plan 

DESIGN  FOR   PROPOSED   RESTAURANT  AND  OFFICE  BUILDING,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

RICHARDSON.  BAROTT  &  RICHARDSON,  ARCHITECTS 
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Second  Floor  and  Roof  Garden  Plan 
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Mezzanine  Floor  Plan 
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First  Floor  Plan 

DE-SIGN   FOR   PROPOSED   RESTAURANT  AND  OFFICE   BUILDING,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

RICHARDSON,  BAROTT  &  RICHARDSON,  ARCHITECTS 
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Rrst  Floor  Plan 


Fulton  Street  Front 


Second  Floor  Plan 


Ladles'  Dining-room  on  Second  Floor 
WHYTL'S  RLSTAURANT,   FULTON  STRE.LT,  NLW  YORK  CITY 

CLINTON  &  RUSSELL,  ARCHITLCTS 
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View  Showing  Galleries  around  Central  Court 

LOUIS   MARTINS   RESTAURANT.  NE.W  YORK  CITY 

HENRY  C.  PE.LTON  AND  HLNRY  ERKINS.  ASSOCIATtD  ARCHITLCT5 
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THE  matter  of  fireproofing  the  modern  hotel  still  seems  to 
remain  curiously  indeterminate.  Of  course,  no  one  would 
seriously  contemplate  building  an  hotel  structure  of  the  first 
class  in  a  metropolitan  city  without  making  it  as  fire-proof  as  is 
consistent  with  its  attractive  decorative  treatment  —  at  that 
point  the  hotel  proprietor  still  draws  the  hne!  But  far  too  many 
hotels  of  the  second  and  third  class  are  built,  in  the  largest  cities, 
as  well  as  the  small  towns,  where  only  second  and  third  class  con- 
struction is  used.  In  cities  like  Portland,  Providence,  Rochester, 
Red  Wing,  Champlain,  or  Springfield,  many  of  the  best  hotels  re- 
main fire-traps  of  the  most  dangerous  kinds,  either  because  of 
their  out-of-date  or  flimsy  manner  of  construction. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  existing  situation,  be- 
cause, among  the  suburban,  country,  and  mountain  hotels,  those 
that  are  of  fire-proof  construction  in  the  entire  country  can  be 
counted  upon  the  fingers  of  the  hand;  yet  hardly  a  day  passes 
that  some  resort  hotel  does  not  go  up  in  flames;  and  they  are 
recognized  as  a  risk  so  dangerous  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in- 
surance upon  them  only  at  the  most  exorbitant  rates,  and  in 
large  sections  of  the  country  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  or  transfer 
mortgage  loans  upon  this  class  of  property!  In  rebuilding  the 
hotel  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Washington  —  burned  only  a  few  months 
ago  —  it  is  stated  that  the  building  to  replace  this  structure  is 
to  be  thoroughly  fire-proof.  Whether  motives  of  undue  economy 
will  prevent  the  realization  of  this  laudable  intention  we  know 
not;  but  certainly  the  time  has  come,  throughout  the  country, 
for  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  lire-proof  construction  for 
all  hotels,  no  matter  of  what  class  or  condition;  no  matter  in 
what  location, —  city,  urban,  or  suburban;  no  matter  of  what 
size. 

A  TENDENCY  noticeable  in  the  more  modern  continental 
hotels  appears  to  be  working  toward  the  elimination  of  the 
conventional  hotel  " office"  on  the  main  floor  near  the 
entrance, —  substituting  for  it  a  number  of  separate  offices, 
generally  one  on  each  of  the  upper  floors,  with  two  or  three  "fore- 
men" or  captains  —  instead  of  the  usual  office  clerk  —  circula- 
ting around  the  entrance  and  foyer,  having  in  charge  different 
sections  of  the  hotel, —  each  one  having  two,  three,  or  four 
floors  under  his  control, —  whose  business  it  is  to  meet  new- 
comers and  conduct  them  to  a  suitable  room,  and  otherwise 
perform  what  functions  of  the  office  it  is  impossible  to  transfer 
to  the  sub-offices  placed  upon  the  different  floors.  For  instance, 
in  the  Regina,  at  Paris,  attendants  near  the  elevator,  on  each 
floor,  take  control  of  the  room  keys,  handle  telephone  calls,  and 
otherwise  supervise  the  tenants,  rooms,  and  service  on  that  floor. 
Of  course,  from  that  location,  it  is  easy  to  control  that  section  far 
better  than  is  possible  from  the  street-floor  office  alone.  Each 
floor  has  also  its  little  group  of  servants,  with  its  service-kitchen, 
in  which  the  continental  breakfasts  served^in  private  rooms  — 


and  which  our  hotel  managers  confess  to  be  a  growing  tendency 
in  America  —  may  be  prepared  near  the  tenant's  nxjm,  and  so 
reach  him  hot  and  fresh.  This  system  in  the  Regina  is  carried 
so  far  that  even  the  bookkeeping  is  done  and  the  bills  made  up  in 
these  individual  floor  offices.  Where  this  system  of  providing 
separate  service  for  each  floor  has  been  tried  in  this  country 
it  has  been  found  particularly  advantageous  in  the  large  hotels 
in  promoting  and  maintaining  more  intimate  relations  between 
management  and  guests. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  point  out  how.  on  the  Continent, 
this  division  of  the  service  is  singularly  well  adapted  —  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  hotel  employee  —  toward  bringing 
about  that  personal  contact  between  tenant  and  servant  that 
renders  it  so  difficult  —  if  not  almost  impossible!  —  for  the  former 
to  escape  from  the  clutches  of  the  latter  without  contributing 
his  particular  quota  of  the  fee  that  the  hotel  service  force  have 
figured  out  is  due  them  for  the  length  of  time  that  the  tenant 
has  been  thrown  upon  their  tender  mercies! 

Curiously  enough,  in  endeavoring  to  meet  the  demands  of 
hotel  travelers  there  has  developed  independently  in  America 
another  sort  of  "specialization"  that,  in  its  own  local  way, 
nearly  parallels  the  tendencies  outlined  above.  In  a  number  of 
the  most  recent  hotels  the  floor  plans  have  been  slightly  varied 
so  as  to  devote  one  entire  floor  to  women  tenants;  another  to 
men;  a  third  to  people  whose  business  keeps  them  abroad  at 
night,  so  that  more  absolute  quiet  and  rest  during  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  day  are  demanded,  etc.  This  centralization 
and  classification  of  the  hotel  chentele  make  it  easier  for  the 
management  to  serve  them  promptly,  and  meet  their  require- 
ments with  the  utmost  satisfaction;  while  it  has  other  obvious 
advantages  besides,  which  do  not  require  the  special  point  of 
view  of  the  hotel  manager  for  comprehension  or  approval. 

A  NOTHER  important  change  in  hotel  furnishings  is  made 
/\  evident  by  the  illustrative  matter  included  in  this  number, 
I  V  in  the  final  —  and  somewhat  unexpected  —  passing  of  the 
brass  bed!  For  almost  a  longer  period  than  any  other  one  factor 
in  the  modern  hotel  the  brass  bed  has  maintained  its  supremacy 
unquestioned  and  undisturbed,  while  other  periods  and  tastes 
and  styles  of  decoration  have  come  and  gone  without  molesting 
or  dimming  in  any  way  the  glittering  prestige  of  this  established 
institution.  Except  that  the  brass  bed,  after  following  close 
upon  the  heels  of  its  predecessors  with  the  iron  frame,  has  itself 
received  various  different  treatments  of  polish  or  finish,  and 
that  variations  in  the  shape  of  the  piping  —  such  as  the  change 
from  round  to  square  —  have  momentarily  affected  its  form  or 
increased  its  cost,  it  has  yet  remained  the  one  constant  symbol 
of  progress  and  modernity  wherever  found, —  in  the  hotel  of  the 
far  West,  in  remote  New  England,  or  in  the  untraveled  fastnesses 
of  the  distant  South.  In  Europe  the  vogue  for  this  material 
insignia  of  progressiveness  has  not  been  so  great.  There  the  brass 
bed  became  rather  the  symbol  of  "the  American  Hotel;"  and, 
like  the  elevator  (or  the  "lift"),  which  suddenly  appeared  in 
strange  and  unexpectedly  inaccessible  places  in  some  English 
and  continental  hotels,  it  has  thus  far  rather  indicated  the  desire 
of  the  hotel  proprietor  to  cater  to  an  especial  and,  presumably, 
well-paying  traveling  public ! 

The  passing  of  this  shibboleth  has  occasioned  no  regret; 
while  it  has  come  about  so  gradually  that  it  is  to  be  questioned 
if  any  but  the  hotel  managers  themselves  have  thus  far  reaUzed 
the  fact.  What  was  universal  yesterday  we  find,  with  apparent 
suddenness,  has  become  the  exception  to-day.  Its  place  has  been 
taken  by  pieces  of  furniture  that  correspond  in  period  and  style 
with  the  other  fittings  of  the  modern  room.  The  French  bed,  with 
cane  panels  at  head  and  foot;  the  Colonial  four-poster,  with  the 
overhead  canopy  or  without;  the  English  oak  or  chestnut  piece; 
the  chaise  longue  or  "day  bed"  of  Madame  Recamier  or  Nellie 
Gwyn ;  —  all  have  done  their  part  toward  supplanting  —  and 
suppressing  —  their  hard-ribbed  and  indestructible  opponent. 
They  have  disappeared  —  or  are  disappearing  —  from  off  the 
earth, —  like  the  high-wheel  bicycle,  the  hoop-skirt,  or  the  cast- 
off  bustle, —  until  we  can  now  fittingly  inquire,  with  the  royster- 
ingpoet,  Villon,  "Where  are  the  Beds  of  Yesteryear"? 
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Current  Periodicals 

A  Review  of  the  Recent  American 
And  Foreign  Architectural  Publications 

(Fnim  "The  American  Architect") 


Vanderbilt  A\enue  Facade,  Grand  Central 

Terminal.  New  York  City 

Wanen  &  Wetnxxe  and  Reed  &  Stem,  Asso,  Archts. 


Building  for  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
liliss  &  Faville,  Architects 

(From  "The  Brickbuilder ") 


THE  subject  of  this  especial  number, 
"Hotels."  is  also  brought  out  rather  im- 
portantly in  some  of  the  other  architec- 
tural publications  of  last  month,—  Architecture 
and  The  Brickbuilder.  both  illustrating  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel  at  Montreal;  and  the  latter  maga- 
zine, as  well  as  The  Architectural  Record,  pub- 
lishing New  York  City's  very  "newest" — at 
the  identical  instant  of  writing!—  The  McAlpin. 
Other  than  this  topic,  the  March  magazines 
happen  most  to  stress  "dwelling  architecture," 
"insular  and  ocular;"  and  the  "group  plan"  of 
the  educational  institution  as  it  has  been  most 
recently  developed  by  various  architectural 
firms  on  the  two  occasions  of  the  competitions 
for  the  New  British  Columbia  University,  and 
Loomis  Institute  at  Windsor,  Conn. 
Architecture  for  March  is  further 
interesting,  despite  —  and  not  be- 
cause of  —  its  premature  presenta- 
tion of  the  incomplete  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  to  which  the  plates  of  the 
issue  are  devoted.  Other  principal 
illustrations  reproduce  exterior  and 
interior  views  and  plans,  of  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel  at  Montreal  —  the 
principal  interest  finally  centering 
around  the  various  reproductions  of 
the  several  designs  for  the  Loomis  In- 
stitute at  Windsor,  Conn.  These  in- 
clude Messrs.  Murphy  &  Dana's 
adopted  arrangement,  the  design  by 
Messrs.  Haight  &  Githens  (placed  first, 
by  the  professional  adviser) ,  and  finally 
Davis  &  Brooks'  scheme,  which  was 
given  second  place.  The  variation  of 
parti  shown  by  these  different  solu- 
tions provides  distinct  opportunity 
for  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  members  of  the  profession, 
judges,  and  competitors  —  entirely 
aside  from  any  question  in  regard  to 
the  style  of  architectural  treatment 
adopted  for  the  various  groups. 

Construction  contributes  some  re- 
cent Toronto  buildings,  more  notice- 
able for  their  commonplaceness  than 
anything  else;  an  article  on  "Euro- 
pean   Turkey,"    with    some    timely 


42d  Street  Facade,  Grand  Central  Terminal 

New  York  City 

Warren  &  Wetmore  and  Reed  &  Stem.  Asso.  Vrchts. 


Detail,  House  at  Rowley,  Mass. 
Frank  Chouteau  Brown.  Architect 


General  View,  House  at  Rowley,  Mass. 
Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  Architect 
(From  "The  American  Architect") 


Savings  Union  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco.  C 
Bliss  &  Faville,  Architects 


illustrations;  and  several  pages  given  to  illus- 
trating the  competition  for  the  University  Build- 
ings for  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  —  in 
which  the  premiated  design  by  Sharpe  &  Thomp- 
son seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
architectural  handling,  if  not  preeminently  the 
best  in  its  group  arrangement.  A  number  of 
group  plans  of  recent  American  colleges,  prin- 
cipally selected  from  a  recent  number  of  The 
Brickbuilder,  occupy  three  other  pages. 

Among  the  month's  dwellings,  two  partic- 
ularly serve  as  examples  of  the  house  set  down 
among  rustic  or  naturally  grown-up  surround- 
ings; and  in  the  case  of  the  dwelling  by  Delano  & 
Aldrich,  the  transition  between  the  formal  de- 
sign and  the  naturalistic  foreground  is  partic- 
ularly well  carried  out.  The  other, 
the  residence  of  the  director  of  the 
Toledo  Museum  of  Arts,  shows  a 
dwelling  of  less  architectural  contrast 
to  its  surroundings  than  the  house 
just  mentioned,  and  therefore  its 
sloping  contour  roof  lines  and  its 
simple  placing  in  such  close  relation 
to  the  ground  sufficiently  accomplish 
the  desired  purpose.  As  examples  of 
two  different  ways  of  achieving  a 
harmonious  appearance  between  ar- 
chitectural composition  and  site, 
these  two  buildings  are  of  contrasting 
and  instructive  interest. 

The  Brickbuilder  for  March  prints 
part  first  of  a  paper,  by  Mr.  Abram- 
son,  on  "The  Planning  of  aY.  M.  C.  A. 
Building;"  the  second  section  of  Mr. 
Hubbard's  articles  on  "The  Unit 
Power  Plant;"  a  description  of  the 
terra-cotta  grill-room  of  the  McAlpin 
Hotel,  New  York;  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  Philadelphia;  and  the  use 
of  brick  in  a  small  garden  treatment 
at  Whitinsville.  The  plates  include 
Warren  &  Wetmore's  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel  at  Montreal;  the  Lawrence 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  by  Brainerd  &  Leeds 
and  O.  A.  Thayer;  views  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Church,  by  LaFarge  &  Morris; 
an  interesting  terra-cotta  house  at 
Bernardsville,   N.   J.,   by  Delano  & 
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(From  "The  Ameikan  Architect") 


Albina  Branch,  Portland  Public  Library.  Portland,  Ore. 
LIlis  F.  Lawrence.  Architect 

AMrich  (the  last  three  illustrated  by  both  drawings 
and  details);  a  small  apartment-building  at  Chi- 
cago by  Schmidt,  Garden  &  Martin;  the  Hartman 
Theater,  at  Columbus,  O.;  and  two  small  brick 
houses, —  one  by  Page  &  Frothingham  at  Chestnut 
Hill,  with  a  somewhat  novel  porch  treatment,  that 
nevertheless  seems  rather  thin,  narrow,  and  com- 
pressed in  scale  for  the  building  backing  it;  the 
other  a  compact,  simple,  and  inexpensive  brick 
dwelling  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  by  Frank  Chouteau 
Brown,  characteristically  American  and  appropriate  to  its  setting. 

The  Western  Architect  for  March  prints  a  simple  factory  facade 
at  Evanston,  111.,  by  Tallmadge  &  Watson;  a  rustic  dwelling  for 
the  director  of  the  Museum  of  Arts  at  Toledo,  O.,  commendable' 
in  everything  except  the  treatment  around  the  stone-arched  en- 
trance; a  somewhat  "mannered"  club  building 
at  San  Diego,  Cal. ;  the  rather  bare  and  crude 
plaster  design  for  a  school  for  girls  at  Shippan 
Point,  Conn.;  and  two  schemes  of  less  real 
architectural  interest, —  one  a  small  house  at 
Indianapolis;  another  an  apartment  group  at 
San  Francisco. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  are  able  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  refinement  of  two  inexpensive  yet 
distinctive   little   dweUings   at   South   Bend, 
Ind.,  both  of  which  we  reproduce.     It  is  far 
too  rarely  that  small  houses  of  Western  de- 
sign possess  so  distinctively  the  spirit  and  re- 
finement that,  in  the  style  of  the  Austin  dwell- 
ing, at  the  least,  is  usually  more  often  asso- 
ciated   with    Eastern    work    in    the    general 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia.    It  is  encouraging  to 
find  the  Middle  West  beginning  to  bring  forth 
architecture   of    such   essential   delicacy  and 
finish,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
within    another    decade 
an   entirely   new   group 
of  designers  of  attractive 
and    distinctive    Amer- 
ican dwellings  will  come 
out  from  the  West,   the 
South,  and  the  Middle 
West.     At  present,  the 
names  known  from  the 
first  and  last  sections  are 
principally    those    con- 
nected, in  the  one  case, 
with  versions  of  "Mis- 
sion"   or    "Bungalow" 
architecture;  and  in  the 
other,   with   that   inter- 
esting local  development 
known  as  "the  Chicago 
style,"    with    its    many 
internal    manifestations 
of  influences  similar  to 
those  permeating  conti- 


New  York  City  Residence 
Harry  Allan  Jacobs,  Architect 


(From  "The  Architectural  Record  ") 


Lincoln  Memorial,  Lincoln,  Nfb. 

Henry  Bacon.  Architect.  Daniel  C.  French.  Sculptor 

(From  "The  Brickbuilder ") 


House  at  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 
Delano  &  Aldrich,  Architects 


Library  at  Whitinsville,  Mass. 
R.  Clipston  5turgis,  Architect 

nental  "I'art  nouveau"  architecture;  while,  as  yet, 
the  South  has  brought  forth  no  architects  generally 
recognized  for  their  feeling  for  and  sympathy  in 
utilizing  the  forms  of  early  Southern  Colonial 
dwelling  architecture,  with  which  some  sections  of 
the  country  still  abound. 

A  number  of  plates  are  also  devoted  to  the  illus- 
tration of  Mr.  Guy  Dawber's  "Tuesley  Court,"  at 
Godalming,  England,  one  of  the  best  t>'pes  of  recent 
English  domestic  architecture;  and  two  inserted 
plates  give  early  examples  of  Harvey  Ellis'  renderings.  All  in  all, 
an  issue  of  more  permanent  value  and  interest  than  this  magazine 
has  previously  produced  this  year. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  oj  Architects  for  March 
prints  a  contribution  picturing  the  "new  West  Point"  buildings 
for  the  manyeth  time;  causing  us  to  express 
the  wish  that  the  continued  re-illustration  of 
this  over-familiar  group,  piece  by  piece,  might 
now  be  discontinued  until  it  could  be  ade- 
quately illustrated  as  a  complete  whole.  Mr. 
Robert  D.  Kohn  writes  of  the  Committee  on 
City  Departments  of  the  New  York  Chapter 
and  what  it  has  accomplished;  while  Mr. 
Rankin  contributes  a  short  summary  of  the 
Tarsney  Act  situation,  that  explains  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Institute  representatives  thus  far, 
and  arrives  at  the  same  constructive  sugges- 
tions that  were  placed  before  the  public  for 
the  first  time  in  our  last  October,  November, 
and  December  editorial  pages,  stating  (pre- 
sumably "officially,"  in  this  organ!)  that  a 
better  act  should  now  be  substituted  for  the 
one  repealed. 

The  Architectural  Record  for  March  illus- 
trates and  describes  the  interior  of  the  Church 
of  the  Paulist  Fathers, 
New  York  City,  empha- 
sizing principally  the 
painted  decorations;  a 
New  York  City  house 
with  a  simple  and  re- 
strained Renaissance 
facade,  by  Harry  Allan 
Jacobs  —  with  interiors 
furnished  generally  in 
over-carved  and  too  or- 
nate furniture.  The  Ar- 
chitectural League  Ex- 
hibition is  described  — 
for  the  third  time!  — 
and  illustrated  with  al- 
ready familiar  material. 
What  is  —  or  was!  — 
New  York's  "newest" 
hotel,  The  McAlpin,  is 
illustrated,  the  most  dis- 
tinctive   interior    being 
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Director's  Residence.  Toledo  Museum  of  Arts  Premises,  Toledo,  O. 
Harry  W.  Wachter.  Architect 


the  two-storied  main  lobby.  Mr.  Hamilton 
Bell  "contributes"  to  the  history  of  the 
English  playhouse  some  reprociuctions  of 
old  drawings,  and  cuts  and  other  data  in 
regard  to  some  old  theater  plans  by  Inigo 
Jones.  Under  the  heading  of  "Personal" 
architecture.  Mr.  Taylor  writes  of  a  house 
at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  for  Mr.  Mercer,  who  is 
interested  in  the  tile  manufactured  in  that 
locaUty.  and  presumed  to  build  this  house 
without  the  assistance  of  any  architect,  em- 
ploying his  material  throughout  the  exterior 
and  interior;  and  the  writer  evidently  in- 
tended his  title  to  express  these  conditions. 
The  illustrations  suggest  occasional  values 
of  tile-employment.  While  the  building 
possesses  a  character  of  its  own,  it  could 
yet  have  evidenced  quite  as  much  individ- 
uality and  at  the  same  time  have  been  eas- 
ily more  beautiful  and  pleasing  in  design. 
If  only  this  contribution  had  made  clear 
that  the  dwelUng  was  being  held  up  to 
either  ridicule  or  praise,  the  publishers 
might  have  avoided  their  present  danger- 
ous inference  of  advocating  the  layman's 
inflicting  upon  the  public  other  ill-ciigested 
products  of  that  very  dangerous  "  little 
knowledge"  that  the  inexpert  house-owner- 
designer-builder  (when  represented  all  in 
the  one  person)  generally  seems  to  possess ! 
We  reproduce  Messrs.  Bacon  and  French's 
simple  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Lincoln,  Neb., 
as  a  new  and  somewhat  novel  treatment. 

The  January  issue  of  the  English  quar- 
terly The  Toum  Planning  Review  prints  arti- 
cles dealing  with  "Tropical  Town  Plan- 
ning," in  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Khartoum 
City  development 
scheme;  the  eighth  arti- 
cle on  the  decoration 
and  furnishing  of  the 
city,  dealing  with  stat- 
uary and  monuments, 
and  reproducing  two 
views  of  the  Beacon  of 
Progress,  by  the  late 
Professor  Despradelle; 
and  Part  III  of  the  de 
velopment  and  town 
planning  of  Brussels, 
treating  of  its  condition 
at  the  present  day.  The 
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House  at  South  Bend,  Ind. 

N.  R.  Shambleau,  Architect 

(From  "The  Builder,"  London) 


Mallord  House,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 
Ralph  Knott  &  t.  Stone  Collins,  Architects 
(From  "The  Architectural  Review,"  London) 


House  at  Englefield  Green,  Surrey 
H.  5.  Goodhart-Rendel,  Architect 


Residence  at  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Ennis  K.  Austin.  Architect 

two  most  interesting  contributions  are 
those  on  "Recreation  of  the  Poorest,"  in- 
cluding a  suggested  plan  for  a  People's  Pal- 
ace, and  another  treating  of  "  The  Econom- 
ics of  Estate  Development,"  which  latter 
presents  the  very  necessary  practical 
essentials  of  Garden  City  development 
schemes  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  the 
commercial  practicability  of  this  altruistic 
method! 

The  English  Architectural  Review  for  Feb- 
ruary prints  one  of  Mr.  Godfrey's  authori- 
tative articles  on  the  Leycester  Hospital, 
Warwick;  more  of  Mr.  Newton's  "Oxford 
Details;"  Iford  Manor  and  Garden;  and 
describes  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
and  the  painted  decorations  of  a  house  at 
Stoke  Edith;  both  illustrated  in  the  plates 
which  include  views  of  Oxford  architecture, 
Leycester  Hospital,  and  Iford  Manor.  Mr. 
Milne's  large  country  house  at  Henley-on- 
Thames  and  two  of  Mr.  Temple  Moore's 
churches  are  also  illustrated. 

The  plates  of  the  English  Architectural 
Review  for  March  are  principally  of  the  gar- 
dens at  Bridge  House,  Weybridge;  Portu- 
guese and  Oxford  architecture;  some  water- 
colors  by  Sir  Alma-Tadema;  and  a  house  in 
Surrey  by  Mr.  Goodhart-Rendel.  The  arti- 
cles deal  with  several  of  these  subjects, — 
Oxford  and  Portuguese  architecture,  the 
paintings  of  Sir  Alma-Tadema,  an  old 
house  in  Soho,  sanatoria  for  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  "Practical  Exemplar." 

The  Builder  for  February  28  contains  an 
individual  house  in  Chelsea  that  we  reprint. 
March  7  shows  Mr,  Lut- 
yens'  Theosophical  Soci- 
ety's Headquarters  and 
his  Johannesburg  Art 
Gallery.  March  14  re- 
produces working  draw- 
ings of  Mr.  Greenslade's 
National  Library  of 
Wales,  and  new  interiors 
of  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  the 
Strand,  and  March  21 
contains  drawings  of 
Burford  Church  Porch, 
details  of  Orleans  Rail- 
way Terminus,  Paris, 
and  an  instalment  of 
"Baroque  Architecture." 
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IN  this  issue  the  concluding  secticn   of   The 
Pompeian    House    particularly    deals    with 
methods   of   interior  decoration,   from   both 
the  technical  and  artistic  point  of  view,  and 
again  the  text  is  amplified  by  numerous  illus- 
trations.   Our  May  plates  include  two  details  of 
Mr.  Bottomley's  restoration  drawings,  showing 
sections  of  the  interior  at  the  exact  size  of  the 
originals, —  one-quarter  inch  to  the  foot.  Carrere 
&  Hastings'   really  exquisite  drawings  for  the 
"Joseph   Pulitzer   Memorial"    competition    are 
shown   on    three   plates,   giving   a   possible   re- 
arrangement  of    the   square    beside    the    Plaza 
Hotel  at  59th  St.  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
including   a   more   important   entrance    to   the 
Park  and  a  setting  for  the  St.  Gaudens  statue. 
This  successful  solution  is  both  a  convenient  and 
simple  handling  of  the  decorative  elements  in- 
troduced  within   the   areas  occupied,   and   yet 
does  not  conflict  with  any  of  the  structures  of 
different    styles    surrounding    the    square.     A 
nearly  ideal  treatment  of  a  detail  of  the  city 
plan.     Three  other  plates  show  how  an  old 
structure  in  Philadelphia  was  made  over  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  an  architectural  office, 
with  added  exterior  picturesqueness.     Amer- 
ican houses  rarely  are  characterized  by  that 
simpHcity  of  design  and  refinement  of  propor- 
tion characteristic  of  the  best  minor  examples 
of  the  later  Colonial  period.    The  small  house 
at  Taunton,  by  Messrs.  Parker,  Thomas  & 
Rice,  reproduced  in  this  issue,  is  an  exception. 

Of  the  extra  plates,  the  English  Church 
series  illustrate  Mr.  Temple  Moore's 
small  church  at  Bessingby:  a  most  per- 
fect small  church  design,  reproducing 
only  the  best  of  the  atmosphere  of  Eng- 
lish Parish  churches  of  the  Gothic  pe- 
riods. 

Of  four  American  plates,  two  show  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Paul's  School  at  Concord, 
N.  H., —  an  unusual  problem,  as  the  i_____ 
major  portion  of  the  edifice  is  treated  cloistch 
as  the  choir  of  a  large  chancel,  to  provide 
seatings  for  all  the  school  within  the 
screen,  while  the  public  space  beyond  is 
reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  propor- 
tions. The  simple  house  in  Newton  pre- 
sents pleasant  interiors,  livably  arranged; 
and  is  exteriorly  a  simple  and  well-pro- 
portioned plaster  house  design  of  English 
suggestion  of  a  rather  unusual  type. 
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Office  Building  for  Mellor  &  Meigs,  Architects 
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Church  of  St.  Magnus,  Bessingby,  Yorlcshire,  England 

Temple  Moore,  Architect 
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The  June  issue  will  be  a  "Summ^er 
Garden  Number,"  with  illustrations  of 
"Garden  Details,"  by  E.  L.  Lutyens, 
some  "back-yard"  gardens  at  Bremen, 
a  Los  Angeles  suburban  garden,  garden 
work  by  Little  &  Browne,  the  gardens 
of  Prince  Henry  of  Holland;  some  Eng- 
lish country  house  plates  showing  gar- 
dens; and  Sir  Robert  Lorimer's  Chapel 
for  the  Order  of  the  Thistle;  some 
Georgian  interiors;  and  American  school- 
hou.ses  by  Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson 
and  Maginnis  &  Walsh. 
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House  for  Prescott  Warren,  Esq.,  Newton,  Mass. 
Chapman  &  Frazer.  Architects 


Book  Notes 
Elizabethan  Interiors,  by  C.  J.  Charles. 
X  \6\."    40  pages.    7,1,  illustrations.    Pub- 
lished by  George  Newnes,  London.   Imported  by 
F.  Greenfield,  New  York  City.     Price,  $12.00. 
This  elaborately  printed  volume,  dedicated  by 
the  author  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hastings,  is  a  sump- 
tuous work  of  some  forty  text  pages,  printed  on 
one  side  of  the  sheet,  and  devoted  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  general  development  of  English  furni- 
ture and  decoration  up  to  the  end  of  this  period. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  illustrations  are 
reproduced  from  rendered  drawings  made  for 
rooms  to  be  furnished  in  this  style,  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England,  and  a  few  are  of  photographs 
of  old  rooms,  chimneypieces,  etc.,  either  in  their 
original  state  or  as  incorporated  in  rebuilt  inte- 
riors.    The  illustrations  are  separately  printed 
and  mounted  on  the  deckle-edge  pages  of  which 
the  book  is   composed,  and  the  volume  is  ac- 
companied   by   a    tabulation   of    the   different 
periods  of  architecture  and  decoration,  giving 
their  dates,  the  names  of  the  rulers,  and  some 
of  the  most  distinctive  buildings  and  examples 
of  each  time.    With  the  exception  of  the  very- 
unfortunate  block  type  used  on  the  title  and 
dedicatory  pages,  the  volume  is  exceedingly 
handsome   in   apjxiarance   and    typography, 
and,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  largely  restricted 
to  examples  of  rooms  decorated  and  furnished 
in   this  style  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Charles,  it  pro- 
vides   a    distinctly   interesting   collection    of 
material    and    information    about    the 
period  chosen,  that  should  be  of  value  to 
the  architect,  particularly  in  indicating 
to  clients  the  sort  of  treatments  available 
in  this  period  of  decoration. 

Building  Details,  Part  XI.  Drawn 
and  published  by  Frank  M.  Snyder, 
Architect,  New  York  City.  10  plates. 
16"  X  22".  Price,  $3.00.  The  eleventh 
section  of  Mr.  Snyder's  practical  series 
of  working  drawings  includes  two  ex- 
amples of  iron  railings  taken  from  old 
New  York  City  house  stoops;  a  stable 
ventilator,  fence,  and  gate-posts  by  Mr. 
Magonigle;  a  "double-story"  porch  by 
Foster,  Gade  &  Graham;  two  plates  of 
details  of  bronze  counters,  doorways, 
etc.,  in  ^'ork  &  Sawyer's  Broadway 
Savings  Institution;  two  sheets  of  wood- 
work and  plaster  details  in  the  Gover- 
nor's Suite  in  the  City  Hall,  New  York; 
and  some  grammar-school  classroom 
doorways,  windows,  and  trim  by  Hale  & 
Rogers.  This  is  the  first  issue  to  contain 
so  large  a  proportion  of  Colonial  detail  as 
the  four  plates  here  given;  all  of  which 
are  of  undoubted  value,  and  it  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  of  unusually  ex- 
tensive appUcation.  The  five  plates  ap- 
plicable to  domestic  work,  two  plates  to 
bank  work,  one  to  schools,  and  the  two 
of  ironwork,  present  —  in  another  way 
—  as  fairly  equable  a  distribution  of 
architectural  interest. 
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Cabot's  Old  Virgfinia  White 

A  Soft.  Clean  White  for  Shintfles,  Sidintf,  and 
mil  other  Outside  Woodwork 

A  shingle-stain  compound  that  has  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  white- 
wash, with  none  of  its  objectionable  features,  and  the  durability  of 
paint,  with  no  "painty"  effect.  The  cleanest,  coolest,  and  most  effect- 
ive treatment  for  certain  kinds  of  houses. 

Sample  and  Circular  Sent  on  Request 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  Boston,  Mass. 

1133  Broidway,  New  York  24  West  Kinzie  St..  Chicago 

Agents  Alt  Over  the  (Country 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,  Waterproof  Cement  and  Brick  Stains, 

"Quilt,"  Conserve  Wood  Preservative 


Fitiished  -with  "Old  Virginia  White:''     E.  K.  Rossiter,  Architect,  New  York 
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For  garages  of  stucco  or 
concrete,  as  well  as  (or  stucco 
houses,  there  is  nothing  that 
protects  concrete  from  mois- 
ture and  consequent  hair 
cracking    so    well    as 

BAY  STATE       Bay  State 

Brick  and  Cement  Coating 

"Lights  like  the  sun" 

A  New  England  product  that  is  used  in  the  biggest  textile 
mills,  and  on  some  of  the  finest  residences,  not  only  in 
New  England,  but  all  over  the  country.  The  material  is 
a  (ire  retarder  and  a  great  reflector  of  light.  Ask  your 
dealer  (or  it.     If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

I  1     WAS    i:stvl)    HKKE 


Mr.  E.  K.  Pritchett's  Residence,  Grand  Kapids,  .Mich. 
Wm.  M.  Clarke,  Architect 

Wadsworthy  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  'Oarnish  Makers  and  Lead  Corroders 

82-84  Washington  Street  Boston^  Mass. 

New  York  Office,   1 56  Fifth  Avenue 


SUPREMIS 

FLOOR    FINISH 

SHIPQLEUM 

FAMOUS  27  YEARS 
for  extreme  durability  and  beauty 
of  finish  for  interior  work  : :  : :  : : 

DEAD-LAC 

an  exquisite  dead  finish  without  rubbing 

ENAMELS 

Eggshel-white 

eggshel  lustre,  no  rubbing 

White  Enamelite 

high  gloss,  rubs  beautifully 
Flo-white  —  for  outside  work 

Specified  by  the  best 
ARCHITECTS 

CHICAGO  VARNISH 
COMPANY 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


MASON    SAFETY   TREAD 

For     8TAIB8,     LANDINGS       and     SIDEWALKS 

KARBOLITH  FLOORING 

JirtiBtk  —  CracktesM  —  Sanitary 


AMERICAN  MASON  SAFETY  TREAD  COMPANY 
702  Old  Souib  BuOdbi.  Botian.  Mm. 


nOMMED 

UlSPRINGHINGESlll 


Marbles 


FRANCIS  HOWARD  I 

■S  W.  28lh  Si..  N.  Y.Cily 

lienclipg,  Pcilf^Cala,  Fonts,  Vues 

Ht.tuar.y 

(iAKDKX  KXTEKT 

Send  25  cents  for  booklet 

"Hcc  SwfK't'g  CataloK,  \0V',  pagen  KiQS  uid  1099." 


Mantels 


DAHLQUIST  Quality  and  DAHLQUIST  Price 


Are  sufficient  reason  for  definitely  speci- 
fying by  name  our  copper  range  boilers 
and  pressure  boilers. 

You  Save  for  Your  Client 

We  quote  prices  to  architects,  and  sell 
direct  to  architect,  owner,  or  plumber. 
Jobbers  do  not  control  us. 


T^  A  ITT    rMTTCT*     A/fT7/^        r^r\  38  WEST  THIRD  STREET 

LJ r\.r\l^\j  \J  Li^  L     iVlrvj,    ^v^,,     south  boston,  mass. 


The  Studios  of 

The  Willet  Stained  Glass 
and  Decorating  Company 

are  now  located  at 

West  Springfield  Avenue 
St.  Martins  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I^ng  Dinlance  Phone,  ChcHlniil  Hill  837 
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The  Pompeian  Dwelh'ng 

Its  Decoration  and  Furniture 

Part  II 
By  Harriet  T.  Bottomley 

THE  Pompeian  paintings  varied  greatly  in  style  and  quality,        Page  i86,  in  which  all  the  forms  are  distinctly  Greek;  the  acan- 
and  nowhere  more  markedly  than  in  the  House  of  the  Vetii,        thus  leaves  are  graceful  and  pointed,  the  heads  very  fine  in  their 

where  the  mural  decorations  are  of  two  distinct  periods.       modeling,  and  all  the  other  details  are  a  delicate  translation  into 

The  whole  house  is  like  a  picture-gallery,  and  it  is  all,  whether       painting  of  the  stone  and  wooden  architecture  of  Greece. 

of  high  technical  merit  or  not,  charming  in  a The   technical  methods  of  the  artists  in 

very  unusual  degree.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^K^KS^^^^  Pompeii  have  been  the  subject  of  endless  dis- 
In  the  year  63  a.d.  a  severe  earthquake  de-  ^^^^^^^RKli^^^l^  ^|  putes.  Otto  Donner,  who  made  exhaustive 
stroyed  much  of  the  city.  Before  that  this  i^^^^^^^BPS^I^^P^  1  .^B  and  painstaking  experiments  to  discover  ex- 
house  was  probably  all  painted  with  the  same  ^^^^^^^^k  mI^^""  ^SI  ^^tly  how  the  color  was  applied  to  the  wall, 
taste  and  degree  of  technical  excellence  that  ^^^^^^^Bl||^^_.  's^i^  states  that  in  his  opinion  three  things  are  cer- 
are  shown  in  the  large  triclinium,  the  atrium,  ^^^^^V^P^^*''jH&E  ^MM^L  ^^i'^' 

and  in  the  alae.     The  earthquake  destroyed  ^^^^^Be:^           ■  jHHT ^^^^1  ^'  ^^^^  ^X  ^^''  ^^  greater  part  of  the  wall- 
many  of  the  walls  throughout  the  house,  and  ^^^^^^Br           ^jTj^^^^I  paintings  were  painted  "a/ /resco." 
so  badly  cracked  others  that  a  great  deal  of  ^^I^^^K           l^o^l^l  ^°  '^^^''  distemper  and  tempera  paintings 
new  work  was  made  necessary.  This  was  done  H^^^^^B           Wlv^^^^^l  \\o\'^  a  very  subordinate  place. 
carelessly.  The  crudity  of  the  latter  paintings  ^^^^^^V              nt^^^^^H  -^°  "^^^^   absolute   encaustic   paintings   do 
has  led  us  to  believe  that  sometime  before  63  ^^^^^^V                ■Hm^H  ""^  exist. 

the  house  changed  ownership,  passing  from  ^^^^^^1                           ^^^1  ^"^^  ^'  ^'  Laurie,  who  has  recently  pub- 

the  hands  of  a  family  of  culture  and  wealth  ^^^^^^^1^                           ^^H  lished  a  book  on  Greek  and  Roman  painting, 

into  those  of  the  Vetii,  two  freedmen,  as  is  ^^^^^^K>                         9H  declares  that  "those  who  believe  the  Roman 

known  from  their  names  stamped  on  amphoraj,  ^Bl^^^m-' ,                           I^H  frescoes  at  Pompeii  to  have  been  painted  with 

who  lacked  the  taste  and  refinement  of  their  ^E^^^B^                            ^^|  ^^^  ^'^^  ^'^  ^^  horns  of  a  dilemma." 

predecessors.       The  early  owners  employed  ^^^^^Ht                            ^^^  Vitruvius   gives   exact   directions   for   the 

painters  of  the  most  consummate  skill  to  deco-  ^^^^^^E                           I^H  proper  preparation  of  walls  that  were  to  be 

rate  their  walls,  probably  sending  to  Greece  ^^^^^^K                           |^H  painted.   He  recommends  seven  coats  of  plas- 

or  Alexandria  for  them.     A  very  conclusive  ^^^^^^^K                           ^^  ^^'''  ^^  1^^*-  three  to  be  of  stucco  made  with 

reason  for  supposing  that  these  artists  were  ^^^^^^K                                Jj  marble-dust.    Each  coat  was  to  be  applied  to 

Greeks  rather  than  Romans  is  the  delicacy  ^^^^^K^                             %  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^^  preceding  one  was  still 

shown  in   the  bits  of  painted  architecture.  ^^^^^^HB^^^^^^^^HhJ  moist,  so  as  to  make  a  thick,  damp  mass  whose 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  detail  of  the      ^^SSS^SSSS^      ^"■"^f  ^  ^°"¥  ^'"^  Y^"^  ^'7.1>''  ^^^"^  ^"°^"g 
decoration  of  the  atrium,  at  the  bottom  of  Triclinium  the  fresco-pamter  plenty  of  tune  to  work  even 


Table  Found  in  House  of  Meleager,  Pomi^eii 


Table  Supports,  House  of  Cornelius  Rufus.  Pompeii 
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when  large  spaces  were 
prepared  for  decoration. 
Although  the  full  quota 
of  seven  coats  was  sel- 
dom given  to  the  Pom- 
peian  walls,  they  were 
thick  enough,  in  the  bet- 
ter houses,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  The 
paints  used  were  very- 
like  our  fresco  paints, 
and  were  applied  with  a 
brush  before  the  plaster 
dried. 

The  next  step  after 
the  fresco-painting  was 
executed  is  a  much  de- 
bated one.  It  is  known 
that  those  portions  of 
the  wall  painted  with 
vermilion  were  coated 
with  wax,  and  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius  agree  in  de- 
scribing its  application; 
but  in  the  case  of  other  colors  nothing  is 
absolutely  certain.  Otto  Donner  believes 
the  wax  was  laid  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  walls,  giving  them  their  high  polish ; 
Mr.  Laurie,  however,  thinks  that  this 
was  probably  given  in  many  cases  by  the 
careful  preparation  of  the  marble-dust 
plaster,  and  by  rubbing  with  soft  cloths 
after  the  painting  was  thoroughly  dry. 

Pliny  says,  speaking  of  vermilion, 
"When  laid  on,  the  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  moon  is  harmful.  The  remedy  is: 
when  the  wall  is  dry,  spread  over  it 
melted  Punic  wax  mixed  with  oil,  and 
glowing  hot,  and  again  heat  it  to  sweat- 
ing-point by  placing  charred  gall-apples 
near  it;  afterwards  rub  it  with  candles, 
and  then  with  clean  linen  cloths,  as 
marble  is  made  to  shine."  The  heating 
of  this  final  layer  of  wax  makes  the  sur- 
face of  the  painting  smooth  and  incor- 
porates the  wax  with  the  plaster.  Vitru- 
vius says  practically  the  same  thing  with 
reference  to  vermilion.  Whether  the 
same  method  was  used  in  connection 
with  other  colors  is  a  question  that  is 
difficult  to  decide  even  by  chemical 
analysis;  but  it  would  seem  that  any 
great  difference  in  the  mechanical  han- 
dling or 
t rea  t  - 


View  down  Peristyle,  I  louse  of  the  Vetii,  Pompeii 


Dancing  Woman  and  iatyr,  from  Triclinium,  House 
of  the  Vetii,  Pompeii 


Dining  Couch  of  Wood  and 
Bronze,  from  Naples  Museum 


ment  of  these  wall-sur- 
faces would  be  appar- 
ent, notwithstanding  the 
lapse  of  over  nineteen 
hundred  years. 

Whatever  the  process, 
most  of  the  inner  walls 
of  the  Pompeian  houses 
were  covered  with  mural 
paintings,  only  store- 
rooms, kitchens,  and 
slaves'  quarters  being 
left  in  plaster  color.  The 
subjects  of  these  paint- 
ings were  drawn  from 
every  possible  source.  In 
the  years  just  preceding 
the  eruption  the  interest 
in  pictorial  representa- 
tion was  steadily  grow- 
ing. Paintings  whose 
subjects  were  mytho- 
logical far  outnumbered 
all  others;  but  there  were 
also  countless  still-life  paintings,  land- 
scapes and  faithful  portraits  of  Pom- 
peians.  and  the  every-day  life  in  Pom- 
peii. To  the  latter  we  owe  most  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  furniture  of  the  houses. 
Almost  all  articles  of  wood  crumbled 
away  and  disappeared  in  the  ages  when 
the  city  lay  buried,  or  were  turned  to 
charcoal  by  the  hot  ashes  from  Vesuvius; 
and  much  of  the  marble  and  bronze  was 
carried  off  by  those  who  returned, 
treasure-hunting,  in  the  years  that  im- 
mediately followed  the  eruption.  The 
museum  at  Naples  is  rich  in  small  ob- 
jects made  of  bronze,  glass,  and  clay, 
such  as  lamps,  braziers,  mirrors,  vases, 
kitchen  utensils,  figurines,  and  the  like; 
but  for  our  information  about  larger 
pieces  of  furniture  we  must  turn  to  the 
mural  paintings,  in  which  we  find  rep- 
resented every  phase  of  Pompeian  life. 
We  are  shown  exactly  how  wine  was 
made,  and  oil;  how  the  "books"  (rolls of 
papyrus,  parchment,  or  vellum)  were 
kept;  what  the  markets  in  the  Forum 
were  like;  in  short,  how  the  people 
lived,  and  even  with  what  articles  of 
every-day  use  they  were  surrounded. 
Some  of  the  most  refined,  most  deli- 
cate, and 
loveliest 


Bronze  Brazier  in  Naples  Museum  Detail  of  Ijower  Part  of  Wall  Decoration  in  Triclinium,  House  of  the  Vetii,  Pompeii  Bronze  Brazier  in  Naples  Museum 
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paintings  in  the  House 
of  the  Vetii  are  in  the 
atrium,  where  the  great- 
est amount  of  invention 
in  the  compositions  and 
the  most  charming  vari- 
ety in  the  color-schemes 
and  the  drawings  are 
found.  In  this  room 
the  large  surfaces  of 
the  backgrounds  were 
painted  in  variations  of 
soft  green  and  violet, 
blending  from  one  to  the 
other;  the  architectural 
designs  were  of  gold 
color;  and  the  figures 
were  done  in  their  nat- 
ural colors.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  effect  of  the 
whole  has  been  greatly 
marred  by  'the  injuries 
the  walls  have  suffered. 

In  judging  the  Pom- 
peian  paintings  we  must  remember  the 
great  difiference  in  lighting  between  the 
original  arrangement  and  our  own  system. 
I  have  experimented  myself  with  Pompeian 
lamps  with  very  interesting  results.  They 
give  a  clear,  yellow  light,  which  throws 
every  object  it  falls  upon  into  intense  light 
and  shade,  softening  colors  and  bringing 
out  modeling  in  a  strong,  bold  way.  The 
rather  ordinary  little  Tanagra  statuettes, 
for  instance,  thus  acquire  a  charm  and  bril- 
liancy that  is  very  remarkable.  Color  that 
would  appear  garish  and  crude  if  lighted  by 
our  large  windows  gave  a  very  difTerent 
effect  in  the  Pompeian  houses,  where  most 
of  the  light,  except  in  the  case  of  the  atrium 
and  the  peristyle,  was  indirect,  coming 
through  doors  that  opened  into  the  courts. 
There  was  none  of  our  difTused  light.  Often 
in  a  room  there  would  be  dark  shadows  only 
deepened  by  a  streak  of  sunlight  that  fell 
across  the  floor  through  the  open  doorway. 
Under  such  conditions  the  color  had  to  be 
exceptionally  brilliant  to  be  effective. 

The  technical  excellence  of  the  late  paintings  around  the  lovely 
peristyle,  and  the  color  sense  there  exhibited,  leave  much  to  be 
desired;  but  the  impression  given 
by  the  whole,  the  colonnade,  the 
garden,  and  its  furnishings,  is  no- 


View  o\er  House  of  the  Silver  Wedding,  Pomf)eii 


Figure  of  Amazon  from  Walls  of  Triclinium 
House  of  the  Vetii,  Pompeii 


Sketch  from  Marble  Bas-Relief,  "  Woman 
Feeding  a  Parrot,"  in  Naples  Museum 


where  to  be  duplicated.' 
After  the  earthquake 
had  necessitated  the  re- 
decoration  of  this  part 
of  the  house,  the  deca- 
dent taste  of  the  owners 
called  for  an  elabora- 
tion of  the  columns, 
which  were  originally 
Greek  Doric,  without 
bases.  They  were  taller 
in  proportion  than  the 
(ircek  rules  allowed,  but 
were  of  the  most  rigor- 
ous simplicity,  and  ex- 
quisitely fluted.  The 
frcedmen  added  bastard 
Corinthian  capitals  in 
stucco,  which  they  col- 
ored red  and  blue;  and 
they  also  gave  bases  to 
the  columns,  and  on 
the  frieze  they  put  a 
decoration  of  acanthus 
leaves  in  color.  Just  what  changes  they 
made  are  easy  to  discover  now  that  the 
stucco  has  chipped  off  in  places,  leaving  the 
original  column  exjxjsed  to  view. 

In  Pompeian  peristyles,  as  is  seen  in  the 
restoration  of  this  one,  there  was  a  greater 
spacing  between  the  columns  than  is  found 
in  the  stone  architecture  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  This  was  made  possible  by  the 
wood  construction.  On  top  of  the  columns 
the  Pompeians  would  lay  a  plank  about 
two  inches  thick,  on  which  they  built  up 
rubble,  afterwards  coating  it  with  stucco, 
as  appears  in  the  cross-section. 

This  peristyle  of  the  Vetii  is  the  most 
charming  record  that  has  come  down  to  us 
of  family  life  in  classic  Italy.  In  winter  the 
inmates  of  the  house  enjoyed  the  sunny 
court,  or  in  summer  found  delightful  shade 
in  its  covered  colonnade.  Even  the  owners 
are  not  absolutely  gone;  for  after  looking 
at  the  paintings  on  the  walls  it  is  easy 
to  repeople  this  court  with  those  who  gave 
it  the  impress  of  their  taste. 
One  of  the  most  delightful  pieces  of  mural  decoration  in  the 
world  to-day  is  very  nearly  intact  in  this  house,  to  testify  to  the 

ability  of  the  painters  of  nineteen 
centuries  ago.  This  is  the  tri- 
clinium to  the  right  of  the  main 


Bronze  Table  from  Pompeii,  Now  in  the  Naples  Museum 


Sketch  from  Mural  Decoration,  Showing 
Common  Type^of  Wooden  Chair 
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peristyle.  Its  wall  is  divided  into  the  three 
horizontal  bands  characteristic  of  Pompeian 
design  (Page  i88).  The  upper  portion  is 
badly  mutilated,  but  shows  the  sky  through 
an  architectural  framework, — a  sky  of  lumi- 
nous gray,  which,  although  there  is  no  blue 
in  it,  gives  the  effect  of  blue  by  contrast 
with  the  dark  architectural  motives  and 
the  human  figures  standing  out  against  it. 

Below  is  the  central  band  of  decoration, 
di\-ided  into  vermilion  panels  ingeniously 
separated  by  thin  lines  of  gold  color  and 
black  bands  ornamented  with  architectural 
details.   On  the  central  panel  of  each  wall 
are  painted  the  chief  decorative  features  of 
the  room.  The  side  panels  contain  dancing 
figures  of   unusual   charm,   very   skilfully 
painted.    They  show  a  feeling  and 
technique  worthy  of  a  master — the 
more  remarkable  as  each  is  less 
than  a  foot  high  and  there  are  doz- 
ens of  them  on  the  walls  of  the 
house.     The    draper}-    is    always 
graceful,  and  a  great  subtlety  and 
freedom   is    often    shown    in    the 
drawing  of  the  human  form,  as  in 
the  pair  of  figures  on  Page   184. 
The  figure  of  the  Amazon  on  Page 
185  shows  the  careful  and  logical 
distribution  of   light  and   shade; 
how   truthfully   the   shadows   are 
painted  that  are  cast  on  the  left 
leg  by  the  right  one,  and  by  the 
shield  upon  the  left  arm. 

The  lowest  band  of  decoration  is 
subdivided   into  three   horizontal 
bands  containing  charming  little  Cupids  and  Psyches  busyirtg 
themselves  with  the  prosaic  occupations  of  daily  life  —  shown 


Water-heater  and  Brazier  from  Naples  Museum 


Bronze  Seat  In  Naples  Museum 


more  fully  in  the  view  at  the  bottom  of 
Page  184  —  above  single  standing  figures 
and  festoons  of  branching  vines.  The  trans- 
ition' from  one  mass  of  solid  color  to 
another  is  so  made  as  to  give  an  effect  of 
lightness  and  grace  to  the  whole,  even 
where  minor  portions  may  not  conform 
to  a  high  standard.  The  Pompeian  dec- 
orators —  and  therefore,  we  may  sup- 
pose, the  painters  of  Greece  and  Rome  — 
were  systematic  in  their  use  of  color.  If 
they  undertook  a  scheme  for  one  of  the 
horizontal  bands  of  color  panels  they  con- 
tinued that  scheme  around  the  whole  room. 
After  all,  it  is  to  its  spirit  that  Pompeian 
painting  owes  its  greatest  charm.  There  is 
a  freedom,  a  dash,  in  the  treatment  of  fig- 
ures that  is  delightful.  An  unsympa- 
thetic critic  might  truthfully  point 
out  that  much  of  the  drawing  is 
incorrect,  but  there  is  a  decorative 
feeling  in  the  placing  of  the  high 
lights  and  a  brilliancy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  fanciful  accessories  to 
the  main  designs  that  are  incom- 
parable. Quite  different  in  feehng 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture 
and  the  bas-reliefs  that  were  care- 
fully and  painstakingly  chiseled  in 
marble  or  modeled  in  stucco,  these 
paintings,  many  of  them  mere 
sketches,  were  lightly  and  deftly 
done,  in  a  comparatively  perisha- 
ble material,  under  conditions  that 
necessitated  haste.  It  is  to  the 
spirit  of  these  paintings  we  must 
look  if,  in  endeavoring  to  imitate  Pompeian  decorations,  we 
are  successfully  to  reproduce  the  elusive  charm  of  the  originals. 


Detail,  Decoration  of  Triclinium,  House  of  the  Vetii,  Pompeii 


Detail,  Decoration  of  Atrium,  House  of  the  Vetii,  Pompeii 
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DE.TA1L  FROM   TRICLINIUM  DE.TAIL  FROM   TRICLINIUM 

MURAL  DECORATIONS,   HOUSE  OF  THE  VETll,   POMPEII 
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WALL  PANE.L  OF  THE.  MOST  RLFINLD  PERIOD  DETAIL  OF  DECORATION   OF  LATER  STYLE 

DETAILS  OF  MURAL  DECORATIONS,   FROM    PAINTINGS   IN   THE   NAPLES  MUSEUM 
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WALL  OF  TKICLINIUM.  SHOWING   MURAL   DLCORAriON  OF   ROOM 


WALL  OF  ALA.  SHOWING  DLCORATIVE  SCHEME.  OF  ROOM 
MURAL  DECORATIONS,   HOUSE  OF  THE  VETll,   POMPEII 
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ONL  OF  THL  SMALLER   DINING-ROOMS.  SHOWING  MURAL  DECORATION 


MURAL  DE.CORATION5  OF   LARGLR  DINING-ROOM 
MURAL   DE.CORATION5,   HOUSE   OF  THL  VLTII,   POMPEII 
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THE  occasional  collapse  of  buildings  under  process  of  con- 
struction or  alteration  is  far  too  frequent  an  occurrence  in 
large  cities.  Accidents  in  completed  and  occupied  buildings, 
occasioned  by  faulty  construction  or  imperfect  supervision,  are 
less  usual;  although  they  occasionally  occur,  as  in  the  recent 
instance  of  the  comparatively  unimportant  Home  Theater  in 
Chicago.  In  making  comment  upon  these  accidents,  the  news- 
papers and  the  public  generally  endeavor  to  place  the  responsi- 
bility everywhere  but  where  it  properly  belongs:  upon  the  law 
under  which  the  development  of  city  property  is  carried  on!  In 
Chicago  the  law  that  applies  to  such  matters  is  more  stringent 
than  in  most  cities  in  the  United  States.  Practising  architects 
are  licensed  in  Illinois,  and  a  license  is  not  issued  except  after 
an  examination,  or  upon  other  adequate  proof  of  the  individual's 
experience  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Yet,  up  to  date,  no 
American  city  has  so  far  progressed  as  to  enact  a  law  holding 
either  the  contractor,  the  architect,  or  the  owner  responsible  for 
the  proper  supervision  and  carrying  out  of  construction  plans! 
As  a  result,  it  is  the  common  practice,  under  which  most  buildings 
are  constructed  in  our  large  American  communities,  for  the  owner 
to  make  the  contractor  alone  responsible  for  plans,  supervision, 
and  construction;  to  make  his  own  plans,  sometimes  being  his 
own  contractor  as  well;  or  to  purchase  working  drawings  from 
an  architect  and,  after  filing  them  in  the  City  Hall,  go  ahead  and 
carry  on  the  construction  to  accord  with  nothing  but  his  own 
momentary  whims!  This  appears  to  have  been  actually  what 
occurred  in  the  case  of  the  structure  referred  to  above. 

In  any  city  where  no  architectural  license  is  issued,  the  so- 
called  "plans"  (often  the  veriest  fragmentary  sketches  are  ac- 
cepted as  such!)  may  be  credited  to  any  one, —  the  contractor, 
the  owner,  a  clerk  in  the  City  Building  Department,  lawyer, 
real-estate  operator,  merchant,  beggar,  thief!  An  analysis  made 
last  year  of  the  permit^  issued  in  the  city  of  Boston  during  the 
limited  period  from  May  i  to  May  24,  191 2,  inclusive,  showed 
the  following  somewhat  remarkable  relationship  between  the 
various  parties  concerned  in  the  plans,  as  shown  upon  the  appli- 
cations for  the  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  permits  filed 
during  that  time.  Of  the  total,  two  hundred  and  thirteen  sup- 
plied no  names  whatsoever  as  "architect" — although  the  per- 


mit itself  displayed  evident  official  recognition  of  the  need  for 
information  as  to  the  existence  of  that  individual  in  connection 
with  each  building-project.  Ten  applications  named  engineers 
as  architects;  twenty  permits  gave  as  architects  various  names 
recognizable  as  such  by  membership  in  the  Boston  Society  of 
Architects;  forty-two  other  permits  were  filed  giving  as  "archi- 
tects" persons  of  varying  degrees  of  reputation,  but  in  no  case 
members  of  the  local  Chapter  of  the  Institute;  and  in  thirty- 
eight  cases  the  name  of  the  owner  was  given  as  "architect"  as 
well!  Investigation  of  the  forty- two  "architects"  who  were  not 
members  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects  disclosed  that  these 
individuals  were  registered  in  the  directory  under  the  following 
trades:  seven  builders,  five  carpenters  (twelve  cases  where  archi- 
tect and  builder  were  the  same  individual!),  seven  lawyers, 
three  real-estate  operators,  one  collector,  and  two  "machinists." 
One  of  the  names  given  was  stated  in  the  most  recent  preceding 
directory  as  having  "removed  to  Washington,"  and  four  names 
were  not  to  be  found  or  identified  at  all!  WTiere  the  names  of 
owners  and  architects  were  given  as  the  same  person,  five  were 
builders  and  seven  were  carpenters  (twelve  cases  where  archi- 
tect, builder,  and  owner  were  the  same  individual!);  four  were 
real-estate  operators,  four  lawyers,  and  two  more  were  not  to  be 
found  in  the  city  directory.  In  this  analysis  the  discrepancy  that 
will  be  seen  to  exist  between  the  number  of  permits  applied  for 
and  the  total  number  of  names  listed  under  both  these  above 
headings  is  explainable  by  the  fact  that  —  in  several  cases  — 
permits  for  more  than  one  building  were  requested  under  the 
same  name  or  upon  the  same  application. 

If  the  owner  were  held  by  law  to  be  finally  responsible,  if  the 
architect  were  compelled  by  law  to  supervise  and  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  erection  of  plans  of  his  design,  if  the  contractor  were 
to  be  made  accountable  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  owner, 
these  abuses  would  be  abolished;  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  any 
American  city  of  which  we  know,  and  for  the  very  remarkable 
reason  that  the  powerful  real-estate  interests  of  our  cities  unite 
to  make  such  definite  legal  allotment  of  responsibility  impossible ! 
Why?  Merely  because  these  things  cannot  be  done  without  "in- 
creasing the  cost  of  building"!  The  architect  requires  more  for 
his  services;  the  contractor  has  to  figure  honestly  and  upon  a 
fair  basis  of  compensation;  —  and  the  owner  has  to  pay!  There- 
fore, real-estate  operators  and  real-estate  holders  unite  to  protect 
the  "jerry-building"  methods  of  their  own  community,  and  to 
prevent  any  and  all  attempts  to  better  the  conditions  that  every 
one  concerned  knows  to  exist  locally. 

OUR  attention  has  but  just  been  called  to  a  circular,  issued 
by  The  Architectural  Record,  implying  that  the  New 
York  Architectural  League  had  authorized  them  to  dis- 
tribute the  remainder  of  the  League's  1910  Year-Books  to  a 
selected  Ust  of  architects,  as  a  subscription  premium  for  their 
publication.   The  essential  portions  of  the  announcement  follow : 

The  Architectural  League  of  New  York  has  placed 
in  our  [The  Architectural  Record]  hands  for  distribution 
among  a  selected  list  of  persons  the  few  unsold  copies  of 
their  1910  Year  Book.  .  .  .  We  will  send  the  Year  Book 
to  you  absolutely  free,  carriage  charges  prepaid,  if  you  mail 
$3.00  [regular  price]  for  a  twelve  months'  subscription  to 
The  Architectural  Record,  etc. 

This,  in  so  many  words,  is  plainly  the  statement  issued  by 
the  publishers  of  The  Architectural  Record,  and  if  that  statement 
is  correct  it  certainly  places  the  Architectural  League  in  rather 
peculiar  relations  with  The  Architectural  Record  in  the  eyes  of 
the  profession  at  large,  to  whom  this  circular  has  gone.  If  —  as 
we  suspect  —  this  statement  is  not  explicitly  correct,  but  is  the 
circulating  manager's  euphemistic  way  of  announcing  their  pur- 
chase of  the  remainder  of  the  issue  to  distribute  as  a  premium 
for  their  subscription  renewals,  the  matter  is  more  understand- 
able; the  question  then  merely  depending  on  the  methods  that 
the  publishers  of  The  Architectural  Record  permit  their  repre- 
sentatives to  employ,  and  as  to  the  Architectural  League's  will- 
ingness to  remain  before  the  profession  in  this  undignified  and 
commercial  association  with  a  professional  publication.  We  trust 
that  The  Architectural  Record  may  be  persuaded  to  give  proper 
publicity  to  the  explanation,  or  correction,  of  this  statement. 
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R.  C  Schaffner  Residence.  Highland  Park,  111. 
Howard  Shaw,  Architect 

L\ST  month's  architectural  maga- 
zines illustrate  little  else  than  sub- 
^  urban  houses,  the  greater  majority 
being  of  the  smaller  and  even  most  com- 
monplace t>-pe.  Fortunatel)^  Chicago 
retrieves  the  month's  record  (!)  with  the 
group  of  Mr.  Howard  Shaw's  dwellings, 
and  two  further  houses  of  interest  come 
also  from  the  West, —  Decatur,  111.,  and 
Elkhardt,  Ind. 

This  sparsity  of  material  makes  it  im- 
possible to  escape  a  bromidic  reproduc- 
tion of  the  already  famous  "Circular 
Court-house,"  best  shown  in  the  April  30 
American  Architect.  Although  the  same 
issue  contains  Messrs.  Hoppin  &  Koen's 
accepted  drawings  (very  poorly  reproduced) 
for  the  Albany  County  Court-house,  they 
sink  into  comparative  insignificance  beside 
the  popular  appeal  of  the  idea  upon  which 
Mr.  Lowell's  design  is  based.  Although  en- 
tirely conscious  of  the  force  of  this  appeal, 
it  does  not  altogether  appear,  from  what 
has  yet  been  published,  that  this  is  neces- 
sarily the  most  practical  scheme  for  the 
purpose,  nor  yet  the  best  for  the  site.  Ob- 
vious loss  of  space  occurs  in  "squaring  up" 
the  rooms  on  the  perimeter  of  the  circle; 
structural  difficulties  obtain  to  support  the 
receding  series  of  outer  walls  forming  the 
upper  stories;  while  a  great  number  of  in- 
terior rooms  exist,  depending  for  light  and 
air  altogether  upon  areas,  light  wells,  or 
courts;  and  the  lighting  of  rooms  from 
one  side  is  limited  by  very  definite  ideas 
of  those  directions  from  which  that  light  is 
best  supplied,  so  this  circular  plan  neces- 
sitates more  than  one-third  of  even  these 
outside  rooms  receiving  their  light  at  dis- 
advantage. Other  than  obvious  practical 
economies  of  corridor  space  and 
convenience  of  access — we  must 
confess  our  ancestry  derives 
from  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis! 
The  American  Architect  for 
April  2  describes  and  reproduces 
work  from  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Architectural  Club, 
including  country  houses  by 
Janssen  &  Abbott,  MacClure  & 
Spahr,  and  a  building  with  in- 
teresting brick  detail  by  Kiehnel 
&  Elliott.  Three  plates  illus- 
trate student  work,  and  three 
more  disguise  a  house  on  Reser- 
voir Road,  Chestnut  Hill, —  by 
being  taken  from  points  of  view 
from  which  it  could  never  con- 


Current  Periodicals 

A  Review  of  the  Recent  American 
And  Foreign  Architectural  Publications 

(From  "The  Brkkbuilder") 


(From  "The  Architectural  Record") 


West  Hudson  County  Trust  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J. 
Crow,  Lewis  &  Wickenhoefer,  Architects 

(From  "Architecture  ") 


Brearley  School,  Ptirk  Avenue,  Now  York  City 
McKim,  Mead  &  While,  Architects 

(From  "The  American  Architect") 
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Prize  Desiijn.  New  York  County  Court-house 
Guy  Lowell,  Architect 


Hugh  J,  McBirney  Residence,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Howard  Shaw,  Architect 

ceivably  be  seen.  We  thank  an  omnis- 
cient reviewer  for  commending,  from  the 
issue  of  a  previous  month,  our  "leading 
editorial"  for  the  month  following! 

On  April  9  appears  Part  Four  of  Mr. 
Jervis'  "Consistent  Brickwork;"  accom- 
panied by  iwconsistent  illustrations,  in- 
cluding    a      tremendously      "staccato" 
house  for  Reginald  DeKoven,   too  ag- 
gressively crowded  with  historic  Eliza- 
bethan detail  to  be  pleasing  or  restful  as 
a   composition.      The   most   suggestive 
illustration  —  unfortunately    so    small    in 
size  and  so  poor  in  reproduction  as  to  be 
barely  distinguishable  —  was  of  some  farm 
buildings  by   Mr.  Hopkins,  at   Bernards- 
ville,  N.  Y.    The  plates  include  a  rambling 
plaster    California    hotel,    by    Mr.    Elmer 
Gray,  in  the  "Spanish  Mission"  style  — 
more  pleasing  without  than  within  —  and 
six  pictures  of  an  "addition"  so  aggres- 
sive in  pretension  and  scale  that  we  ten- 
derly refrain  from  incriminating  by  name 
either  the  arc'nitect  or  owner. 

April  16  presents  more  illustrations  of 
that  now  hackneyed  and  familiarly  pic- 
turesque German  town,  Rothenburg,  ex- 
tending even  into  the  plates  —  along  with 
a  one-story  plaster  house  at  Piedmont,  Cal., 
by  Willis  Polk  &  Co.,  with  interiors  much 
more  elaborate  than  the  simple  exterior 
prepares  one  to  expect. 

On  April  23  the  problem  of  "Zone  and 
Block  Systems  of  City  Planning"  is  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Koester.  Plates  include  the 
competition  drawings  for  a  "$3,000  Bunga- 
low" (sic),  some  student  work,  and  three 
small  houses  —  none  exhibiting  any  par- 
ticular merit,  save  possibly  a  simple  plaster 
house  near  New  Orleans,  by  Mr.  Sam 
Stone,  Jr. 

Besides  "the  New  American 
Colosseum,"  the  April  30  issue 
contains  articles  on  "Specifica- 
tions for  Reinforced  Concrete 
Structures"  and  "Artificial  Illu- 
mination." 

The  work  of  Howard  Shaw,  in 
the  April  Architectural  Record, 
supplies  most  of  the  interesting 
country  houses  provided  by  the 
month's  magazines.  Many  of 
the  buildings  shown  are  new,  in- 
dicating to  what  extent  Mr. 
Shaw's  practice  has  developed 
within  a  few  years.  As  a  rule, 
the  houses  are  simple,  and  char- 
acterized  by    the   individuality 
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^From  "Aichilecture") 


(From  "The  Archileclural  Record") 


(f  lom  "  Tin-  \\'<-Nl«-(n  Architect") 


G.  L.Prentiss  Houm.MoiiIl  lair,  N.J. 
W.  L.  Walker  and  G.  H.  Chichtyilcr.  Archt.s. 

that  first  came  into  evidence  in 
his  earlier  work.  In  some  cases 
this  individuahty  takes  an  exotic 
or  foreign  expression,  as  in  the 
Stoner  house  at  St.  Louis,  with 
its  combination  of  foreign  and 
Itahan  details;  an  individuality 
similar  to  the  Lake  Shore  Coun- 
try Club,  the  Norman  Scott, 
Donnelly,  and  McLennon  houses 
at  Lake  Forest,  and  the  Kuppen- 
heimer  house  at  Glencoe.  Others, 
generally  among  his  plaster 
houses,  suggest  the  combination 
of  English  rambling  composition 
with  German  detail,  as  in  the 
McBirney  house  at  Lake  Forest; 
or,  in  some  of  his  brick  work,  the 
modern  English  precedents  of 
the  Barrell  house  at  Lake  Forest, 
or  the  —  to  him  —  still  less  cus- 
tomary historical  elements 
of  the  Morris  and  Wilson 
dwellings,  along  with  the 
simple  Colonial  design  of 
the  Hilton  house  at  Chi- 
cago. Other  characteristic- 
ally designed  brick  dwell- 
ings are  the  Marks  house 
at  Akron,  the  Douglas 
house  at  Lake  Minnetonka, 
and  the  Hermann  residence 
at  Glencoe,  111.   The  interi- 


Stanley  Sloner  Residence,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Howard  5haw.  Architect 
(From  "The  Architectural  Record") 


t^te  W.  D.  Douglas  Kesidence,  Lake  Minnetonka,  Minn. 

Howard  Shaw,  Architect 

(From  "The  American  Architect") 


House  of  James  K.  Moffitt,  Piedmont.  Cal. 

Willis  Polk  &  Co..  Architects 

( From  "  The  American  Architect ") 


(From  "  The  Architectural  Record  ") 


Hotel  at  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 
Elmer  Grey,  Architect 


Arch,  CossitI  House,  San  Die^o 
lrvin«  J.  GBI.  Archttecl 

ors  extend  from  such  "Italian- 
esque"  rooms  as  the  Marks 
house  and  the  English  Jacobean 
Hermann  and  Morris  interiors 
—  neither  particularly  charac- 
teristic of  this  designer  --  to  the 
simpler,  more  media;val  compo- 
sitions of  the  McBirney  and 
Coonley  hallways.  We  select 
typical  plaster  and  brick  houses 
for  reproduction,  and  also  show 
the  single  wooden  clapboarded 
house  at  Highland  Park  for  Mr. 
SchalTner  as  an  example  more 
characteristically  American  in 
style  of  design. 

The  Architectural  Sculpture 
of  Mr.  Gelert  is  illustrated,  and. 
under  a  somewhat  misleading 
title,  are  shown  the  exteriors  and 
interiors  of  Medinah  Temple  at 
Chicago,  with  their  Per- 
sian, Assyrian,  and  Egyp- 
tian characteristics.  Mr. 
Spencer's  seventh  article 
on  "The  House  of  Mod- 
erate Cost"  deals  with  the 
roof,  and  Part  H  of  Mr. 
Bell's  "History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Playhouse"  is  con- 
cerned with  three  plans  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
The  Western  Architect  for 


( From  "  The  Architectural  Record  " ) 


Finley  Barrell.  Residence.  Lake  torosl,  III. 
Howard  Shaw.  Architect 


Donald  K.  McLennon  Kesidence.  Lake  torest.  111. 
Howard  Shaw,  Architect 
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House  for  Dr.  George  E.  Hartner.  LIkhart,  Ind. 
E.  Hill  Turnocl;,  Architect 

April  contains  some  California  archi- 
tecture by  Irving  J.  Gill,  of  a  sim- 
plicity that  degenerates  into  bareness, 
especially  where  the  surroundings 
have  not  grown  up.  Of  two  apart- 
ment-houses, one  is  commonplace;  the 
other,  interesting  —  largelj'  because 
its  brickwork  is  in  the  manner  of 
Messrs.  Pond  &  Pond.  The  apart- 
ment-house on  Park  Drive  by  Cross 
&  Cross  would  have  been  better  if 
more  consistent  in  restraint  through- 
out. One  of  Mr.  Ittner's  less  interest- 
ing school  buildings;  several  attractive 
views  of  a  crude  house  at  Elkhardt, 
Ind.;  and  the  most  recent  expression 
of  Mr.  Wright's  principles  in  dwelling 
design,  the  Irving  house  at  Decatur, 
111.,  are  illustrated,  the  latter  inclu- 
ding various  furniture  drawings.  Two 
old  perspectives  by  Harvey  Ellis  are 
better  than  some  others  that  have 
been  previously  shown. 

Architecture  contains  the  interesting 
Mehlin  Piano  Factory;  a  conventional 
classic  house  by  Horace  Trumbauer; 
an  equally  tame  and  commonplace 
fagade  for  a  bank  by  Donn  Barber; 
and  the  same  church  at  Philadelphia, 
and  Long  Island  "Country  House," 
illustrated  in  last  month's  Brick- 
builder.  The  most  important  struc- 
tures are  McKim,  Mead  &  White's 
Brearley  School,  New  York, —  an  un- 
usual problem,  handled  with  dignity 
and  restraint, —  and  an  exceptionally 
successful  and  simple  English 
brick  house  at  Montclair,  N.  J. 

The  Brickbuilder  contains  an 
analysis  of  German  and  American 
hospitals;  articles  on  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Buildings;  the  "Unit  Power 
Plant;"  an  attractive  old  brick 
manor  house  in  Hampshire, 
"The  Vyne;"  an  article  on 
"Architectural  Jurisprudence;" 
two  Siena  brick  facades;  and 
some  groups  for  the  Boston 
Dwelling-house  Company  at 
Forest  Hills,  Mass.  The  plates 
include  a  rather  unusual  and 
refined  design  for  the  West  Hud- 
son Trust  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J.;  a 
comm(jnplace  and  vulgar  school- 
house  in  the  same  city;  Mr. 
Piatt's  Balcom  house  at  Buffalo 
(completely  published  by  us  in 
November,  191 2) ;  asimple  apart- 
ment-house by  Pond  &  Pond; 
a  house  by  Abram  Garfield;  and 


(From  "The  Builders'  Journar*) 


British  Museum  Lxtension,  New  North  Facade 

John  J.  Burnet.  Architect 

(From  "The  Builders'  Journal") 


Upper  Portion  of  Proscenium,  New  Theater,  Manchester 
H.  Parquhaison,  Richardson  &  Gill,  Associated  Architects 

(From  "The  Builders'  Journal  ") 


Lxterior,  New  Theater,  Manchester 
H.  Farquharson.  Richardson  &  Gill,  Associated  Architects 


Residence  of  L,  P.  Irving,  Decatur,  III. 
Frank  Llovd   Wright.   Architect;  H.  V.  Von  Hoist,  Associated 

a  commonplace  store  building  at 
Providence.  Bigelow  &  Wadsworth's 
brick  house  at  Milton  is  shown  by 
small  views  of  interiors  of  merit  and 
simplicity,  although  the  four-square 
exterior  of  the  house  is  lacking  in 
domestic  feeling. 

The  April  Journal  oj  the  American 
Institute  remains  as  "dignified"  as 
ever,  with  its  principal  leading  article 
by  R.  Clipston  Sturgis  on  "The  Plan- 
ning and  Installation  of  Museums  for 
the  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts,"  and  a 
Convention  paper  by  Herbert  Adams 
on  "Relation  of  Sculpture  to  Parks 
and  Buildings." 

Construction  publishes  nothing 
above  the  commonplace,  except  the 
new  building  for  the  Bank  of  Mon- 
treal, McKim,  Mead  &  White,  and 
J.  N.  Semmens,  Associate  Architects, 
a  chastely  refined  and  reserved  struc- 
ture, with  an  attic  perhaps  overheavy 
to  be  in  the  best  proportion,  particu- 
larly over  the  entrance  portico. 

The  Architects'  and  Builders'  Jour- 
nal for  April  9  pubUshes  the  New 
Theater  at  Manchester,  an  unusually 
virile  design,  in  the  modern  English 
archaeologic  manner,  both  exterior 
and  interior  being  harmonious  in  de- 
sign and  composition.  April  16,  the 
Olympia  Building  Exhibition  number, 
also  contains  the  new  north  fagade  of 
the  British  Museum  Extension  by 
John  J.  Burnet. 

The  Builder  for  April  4  con- 
tains the  Tite  prize  design,  and 
articles  deahng  with  "The 
Growth  of  London"  and  "The 
Housing  Problem  in  Paris;" 
April  1 1 ,  an  article  on  "American 
Museum  Buildings,"  with  sev- 
eral illustrations;  and  the  Leices- 
ter Art  Gallery  Extension.  Pro- 
fessor Reilly's  Students'  Club  at 
Liverpool  utilizes  Greek  archi- 
tectural details  more  appro- 
priate to  a  stone  fayade  than  a 
wall  of  distinctive  brick-and- 
stone  Georgian  treatment.  April 
18  reproduces  a  church  screen  by 
Mr.  Temple  Moore  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Goldie's  Church  at  Bethnal 
Green,  The  monthly  "  Historical 
Review"  continues  "Baroque 
Architecture,"  and,  in  the  issue 
of  April  25,  shows  Messrs. 
Mewes  &  Davis'  Winter  Garden 
and  Lounge  in  the  Ritz  Hotel. 
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AS  already  announced,  the  four  added 
/\  plates  for  June,  given  to  Modern  F^ng- 
l  \  lish  Churches,  are  all  devoted  to  Sir 
Robert  Lorimer's  Chapel  for  the  Order  of 
the  Thistle,  recently  added  to  St.  Giles' 
Cathedral  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

We  also  include  in  this  number  a  page  of 
text  illustrations  and  description  of  this 
notable  structure;  while  the  small  plan  upon 
this  page  shows  the  ground  limitations  of  a 
problem  where  a  restricted  area,  combined 
with  apparently  unlimited  money  and  artistic 
genius,  has  produced  a  wonderfully  deco- 
rated and  charming  interior,  that  nevertheless 
does  not  for  an  instant  err  by  becoming  over- 
ornate  or  flamboyant, —  a  veritable  modern, 
"jewel"  of  Gothic  carving  and  architectural 
design.  The  majority  of  the  plates  are  given 
to  details  of  the  interior,  particularly  to  show 
some  of  the  richest  and  most  unusual  wood- 
carving  in  modern  stall-work  that  has  devel- 
oped during  recent  years. 

The  June  Architectural  Review  also 
crowds  more  varied  kinds  of  pictorial  informa- 
tion about  the  gardens  and  architecture  of 
different  countries  into  one  issue  than  is  often 
possible  with  the  make-up  of  this  magazine. 
Mrs.  Perrett's  article  on  "Some  Back-yard 
Gardens  of  Germany"  is  rather  more  than  a 
running  description  of  the  accompanying 
illustrations,  in  that  it  also  gives  definite  in- 
formation as  to  the  planting-schemes  that 
have  brought  about  the  attractive  views  that 
point  an  opportunity  always  neglected  in  al- 
most every  American  community.  At  larger 
scale  in  the  plates  are  given  the  four  attract- 
ive general  views  and  details  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Holland's  garden.  Mr.  Stoll's 
article  describes  a  typical  Los  Angeles  gar- 
den treatment,  as  well  as  showing  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  houses  along  the  avenue, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  the  reproduced  plan  of  the 
garden  and  the  two  views  shown  on  the  plate 
pages,  indicates  the  arrangement  and  plant- 
ing of  the  scheme  complete.  The  two  pages 
of  illustrations  of  the  Bayard  Thayer  gardens 
at  Lancaster,  by  Little  &  Browne,  and  the 
two  plates  showing  the  garden  by  John  Rus- 
sell Pope,  are  typical  of  treatments  almost 
the  direct  antithesis  of  the  simple  picturesque- 
ness  characteristic  of  the  gardens  adjoining 
Mr.  Lutyens'  Enghsh  houses,  described  on 
a  text  page  and  illustrated  in  some  dozen  or 
more  views  among  the  plates. 

In  order  to  include  all  these  English  Gar- 
dens by  Mr.  Lutyens  in  this  one  issue,  we 
have  broken  the  sequence  of  plate  publication 
of  English  Country  Houses;  but  these  plates, 
while  here  shown  ahead  of  their  proper  loca- 
tion, are  numbered  so  that  they  will  fit  into 
the  series  with  the  exterior  and  interior  pho- 
tographs of  these  same  houses,  which  our  sub- 
scribers are  thus  enabled  to  anticipate,  as  an 
advance  hint  of  what  is  in  store  for  them  in 
future  issues. 


PUBLISHERS' 
DEPARTMENT 

OUR  July  issue  will  illustrate  an  impor- 
tant American  bank, —  York  &  Saw- 
yer's new  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
Building, —  a  notable  structure  which  will  not 
only  be  shown  by  careful  photographs  of  the 
building's  exterior  and  interior;  but  these  pho- 
tographs will  also  be  accompanied  by  the  re- 
production of  all  the  important  and  essential 
working-drawings —  including  elevations, 
plans,  and  details,  as  well  as  a  number  of  in- 
teresting studies  and  sketches  made  during 
the  progress  of  the  work. 

The  next  two  or  th:ee  plates  of  English 
Church  work  will  show  some  minor  church 
structures,  after  which  the  few  plates  that 
remain  before  the  series  is  completed  will  be 
given  to  the  most  complete  possible  showing 
of  Gilbert  Scott's  Liverpool  Cathedral  Lady 
Chapel  and  the  Late  J.  F.  Bentley's  West- 
minster Cathedral,  including  the  newly  dec- 
orated chapels.  The  series  of  Modem  English 
Houses  includes  a  particular  number  of  un- 
usual and  charming  dwellings,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  will  begin  to  be  pushed  with  the 
nearing  completion  of  the  series  of  one  hun- 
dred plates  of  Modern  English  Churches,  so 
that  the  next  twelve  issues  will  nearly  com- 
plete the  one  hundred  plates  of  Modem  Eng- 
lish Country  Houses.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  be  possible  to  increase  the  number  of 
plates  of  Recent  American  Churches,  Country 
Homes,  and  Public  Buildings,  carefully  se- 
lected from  a  number  of  photographs  of 
structures  of  unusual  merit  that  have  been 
submitted  in  response  to  our  announcement 
of  these  especial  features. 

An  Especial  Feature 

Probably  our  August  number  will  be  the 
one  to  illustrate  the  architectural  renderings 
of  Mr.  F.  L.  Griggs,  the  Enghsh  artist.   These 
illustrations  have  occasionally  come  to  the 
notice  of  American  ar- 
chitects,    generally     in 
the  Macmillan  volumes 
of  "Highways  and  By- 
ways;" but  for  this  is- 
sue     (already     several 
months  in  preparation) 
Mr.  Griggs  has  himself 
selected  the  drawings  to 
represent   the   best   ex- 
amples of  his  work  in 
different   mediums  and 
ways    of    rendering    a 
varied   assortment 
of  subjects;  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  the  article,  as 
planned,     will     require 
having  an  enlarged  num- 
ber  of   text  pages,  and 
Plan  of  the  Thistle        that   arrangements   are 
Chapel  being    made  to    repro- 
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duce  four  or  five  most  expert  drawings  at  their 
original  size  among  the  plates.  We  do  not  re- 
call that  any  issue  of  the  architectural  maga- 
zines appealing  to  the  young  draughtsman  de- 
sirous of  studying  architectural  rendering  has 
appeared  for  a  number  of  years.  This  fact,  as 
well  as  the  importance  of  the  material  itself, 
should  make  this  number  the  necessary  pos- 
session of  every  architectural  draughtsman. 
It  is  probable  that  the  price  of  this  single 
number  will  be  advanced  to  $i.oo  at  the  time 
of  publication.  This  should  make  it  an  object 
to  obtain  it  as  one  among  the  twelve  issues  to 
be  secured  by  sending  in  $5.00  for  a  year's 
subscription  before  its  publication. 

Book  Notes 

Memorial  Art,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
arranged  and  published  by  Harry  A.  Bliss, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  191 2.  ^\"  X  iif".  240  pages. 
975  illustrations.  Price,  $20.  Although  this 
work  is  intended  to  answer  the  demands  of 
the  monumental  designer,  it  has  yet  —  from 
the  superior  standards  it  maintains  —  a  cer- 
tain interest  to  the  architect  having  to  do 
with  such  commissions.  Various  sections  of 
the  book  have  been  written  bydifferent  archi- 
tectural authorities;  and  the  illustrations 
show  both  an  unusually  large  number  of  res- 
torations and  models  of  ancient  memorials, 
—  including  tombs,  mausoleums,  and  sar- 
cophagi,—  and  a  large  number  of  modem 
adaptations  of  such  classical  forms  as  the 
exedra,  the  cross  (principally  Celtic  in  orna- 
ment), and  the  tablet  (with  many  illustra- 
tions of  Greek  stele).  Most  of  the  modern 
work  is  grouped  under  these  above  headings, 
or  within  the  concluding  chapters,^  which 
deal  with  sculpture,  obelisks  and  square  mon- 
uments, the  architectural  orders  and  their 
monumental  use.  Two  other  sections  provide 
numerous  photographs  of  executed  letter- 
ing, moldings,  and  ornament  in  large  variety; 
although  here  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
architectural  standard  has  been  less  well 
maintained  than  on  preceding  pages. 

Old  Newburyport  Houses,  compiled  by- 
Albert  Hale.  W.  B.  Clarke  Co.,  Boston.  68 
pages.  8i"xii".  63  illustrations.  Price,$2.50. 
Mr.  Hale  has  made  no  small  contribution 
to  the  much  needed  permanent  record  of  the 
local  colonial  architecture  of  America.  As  Mr. 
Cousins  has  employed  the  camera  to  preserve 
old  Salem  houses  and  details,  so  does  this  col- 
lection preserve  a  dignified  and  picturesque 
group  of  brick,  stone,  and  wooden  clap- 
boarded  dwellings  of  the  late  seventeenth 
and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  with  many 
details  of  their  porches,  doorways,  mantels, 
stairs,  or  wall  decorations.  Each  photo- 
graphic view  is  followed  by  a  brief  statement 
giving  what  is  known  of  the  early  history  of 
the  house.  An  attractive  collection  of  pic- 
tures, of  distinct  value  to  the  archaeologist 
and  to  the  architect. 
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Some  "Back -Yard  Gardens"  of  Germany 

-    Designed  by  F.  Gildemeister,  Garden  Architect 
Described  by  Antoinette  Rehmann  Perrett 


IfGARTCNANLAGE'  rCiLHfRHN    BORGCRrf 
irjiiLrOS-'   ENTWURF      " ' 


IN  Europe,  gardens  are  more  universal  than  in  this  country, 
and  the  art  of  gardening  much  more  democratic.  A  garden 
is  not  looked  upon,  as  it  is  with  us,  as  more  or  less  of  a  luxury. 
It  is  considered,  as  we  consider  bathtubs  and  radiators,  among 
the  necessities  of  Hfe.  There  is  a  much  more  general  understand- 
ing of  how  to  grow  things,  of  how  to  group  and  arrange,  and, 
what  is  especially  important,  of  how  to  use  a  garden.  As  soon 
as  we  learn  to  live  in  our  gardens  according  to  European  custom 
we,  too,  will  more  and  more  bestir  ourselves  to  learn  the  secrets 
of  its  art,  of  how  we  can  fit- 
tingly make  it  not  only  a  set- 
ting, but  an  individual  ex- 
pression of  our  domestic  life. 
The  gardens  shown  in  the 
photographs  that  accompany 
this  article  are  all  of  small 
back-yard  gardens  in  Bremen, 
Germany,  the  work  of  the 
garden  architect  F.  Gilde- 
meister —  gardens  that,  de- 
spite their  small  size  and  mod- 
est scope,  are  interesting  in 
their  general  definition,  as 
well  as  in  the  variety  of  ways 
this  general  definition  has 
been  worked  out.  Of 
course,  all  effective 
garden-making,  like 
all  effective  house- 
building, starts  with 
a  plan  —  and  a  plan 
that  is  not  merely  a 
line  representation  of 
heterogeneous  parts, 
but  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  close  re- 
lationship of  the  vari- 
ous parts  to  the  unity 
of  the  garden  as  a 
whole.  It  not  only 
includes  a  very  defi- 
nite recognition  of  ar- 
chitectural principles, 
but  it  requires  the 
proper  arrangement 
and  grouping  of 
plants  as  well.  As  for 
Mr.  Gildcmeister's 
definition  of  the  req- 
uisites of  a  small 
back  yard,  we  have, 
for  convenience,  di- 
vided it  into  several 
statements. 
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Fig.  I.     Plan  of  Garden  behind  House  of  Dr.  Barkhausen.  Mayor  of  Bremen 


Fig.  2.    View  Looking  toward  Rear  Boundary  of  Dr.  Barkhausen's  Garden 


1.  A  garden  should  have  a  boundary  high  enough  to  insure 
privacy. 

2.  It  should  have  a  lawn  large  enough  to  provide  some  stretch 
of  uninterrupted  green. 

3.  It  should  have  paths,  to  make  it  usable  in  damp  weather 
and  on  dewy  mornings. 

4.  It  should  have  some  place  for  outdoor  lounging. 
It  should  have  shade  as  well  as  bloom. 
It  should  be  interesting  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 

7.  It  should  be  furnished 
so  as  to  encourage  living  in 
its  open. 

The  boundaries,   or  walls, 
of  Mr.  Gildcmeister's  gardens 
are   of   various    heights   and 
widths.    They  are  of  trees,  of 
shrubs,  of  hedge-plants,  or  of 
vine-covered  walls  and  fences. 
Their  success  depends  upon  a 
feeling    of    continuity,     and 
upon  the  amount  of  beauty 
and  interest  they  can  express. 
Even  the  boundary  of  a  nar- 
row lot  need  not  be  a  matter 
of  arbitrary  sameness.     The 
plainest  board  fence, 
if    properly  handled, 
can  serve  as  a  back- 
ground for  a  garden 
border.     It    can    be 
made  a  thing  of  rare 
loveliness  with  vines. 
There  can  be  wista- 
ria and  trumpet-vines 
for    the    posts;    rose 
climbers    or    honey- 
suckle,   Boston    ivy, 
woodbine,  for  autumn 
reds;    clematis,    both 
purple     and     white; 
the  cobaea,  as  beau- 
tiful   in   coloring   as 
the  lav'ender  orchids; 
the    turquoise  berry, 
or,  if  naught  else,  the 
more     than     willing 
morning  glory.     The 
very  wires  and  strings 
on    which    the   \'ines 
are    trained    can    be 
made    a    matter    of 
pleasing   design ;    the 
very     nails    can    be 
arranged    in    appro- 
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F^  3.    Garden  Seat  Screened  with  Lvergreens 

priate  patterns.  If  the  walls  of  a  garden 
have  interest  of  coloring  or  of  brick-laying, 
if  they  can  be  made  to  give  suggestions  of 
well-spaced  piers  or  of  cool  concrete,  a  dark 
vine  like  the  English  ivy  can  well  be  sparingly 
trained  so  as  to  adorn  rather  than  to  hide 
the  wall,  as  in  Photograph  6. 
The  boundary  in  Photograph 
2,  on  the  left  side,  is  one  of 
trees  and  untrimmed  shade- 
loving  shrubs,  such  as  the 
viburnums  and  privets;  while 
the  sheltered  and  sunny  north 
fence  is  covered  and  bordered 
with  bloom. 

The  rear  of  these  gardens  is 
planted  higher  than  the  sides, 
with,  for  instance,  a  row  of 
trees  for  the  very  back,  Uke 
the  Unden,  with  shrubs  Uke 
the  lilacs,  the  bush  honey- 
suckles, or  the  spiraeas  be- 
neath them, —  an  effect  such 
as  in  Photograph  2;  or  with 
a  row  of  high  shrubs  for  the 
back,  with  the  trees  in  front, 
giving  a  semblance  of  depth. 


Fig.  4.    A  Charmingly  Simple  Gateway  and  Path,  with  a  Rose  Border,  Bremen 
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Rg.  6.    Terrace  Garden  Lnd,  with  Well-planted  Path  and  Vista 


the      boundary 
are    borders    of 
smaller   things.     The   sheltered 
sunny  north  wall  or  west  wall  is 
the  place  for  all  sun-loving  flow- 
ers,   for    the   spring   bulbs,    for 
perennial  groupings,  on  which  to 
try  a  sense  of  color  combination, 
for  experiments  with  the  seeds  of 
annuals;   while   the   south  wall 
will  care  for  the  shade-lovers  and 
for  evergreens.     These  borders 
can  be  planted  in  groups  and  in 
rather  miscellaneous  collections, 
although  their  success  depends 
much  upon  a  refined  sense  of 
grouping.      There    need,    how- 
ever,  be  no  definite   formality 
borders    edging    the 
lawns,  which  are  best 
made    up    of    single 
specimens,     such     as 
the  border  of  gerani- 
ums    with     rounded 
and  pyramidal  ever- 
greens    for    accents, 
as  in  Photograph  10; 
beautiful   borders    of 
roses,    as    in    Photo- 
graph 4;  and  borders 
of  those  prime  Ger- 
man    favorites,     ex- 
quisite      for       their 
bloom,  but  regretta- 
ble for  their  crutches, 
the     standard     rose- 
trees.  Photograph  6. 

Of  all  the  plans  of 
these  back-yard  gar- 
dens of  Mr.  Gilde- 
meister's,  the  one  of 
Photograph  i,  which 
belongs  to  the  home 
of  Dr.  Barkhausen, 
the  mayor  of  Bremen, 
is  at  once  the  sim- 
plest and  the  most 
successful.  It  shows 
a  nicely  proportioned 
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A  Composition  of  iteps,  Seat,  and  Flower-pots 


Fig.  7.    A  Simple  Back  Yard,  with  Pergola  to  Group  Composition  and  End  the  Vista 

stretch  of  green.    The  paths  are 
not  only  useful  for  their  appar- 
ent purpose,  but  for  their  divi- 
sion of  the  space  and  for  their 
line-value  in  effectively  leading 
to  picturesque  steps  to  the  raised 
terrace  in  the  rear.    Mr.  Gilde- 
meister  loves  to  make  use  of  any 
possible  chance  for  a  change  of 
level,  and  is  very  partial  to  steps 
as  attractive  details.  The  raised 
terrace  in  this  place,   with  its 
garden  furniture,  its  nooks  and 
bays,  and  its  happy  relation  to 
the    lawn,    adds    much  to    the 
charm  of  the  design.    The  per- 
gola, in  Photograph  7,  is  a  sim- 
ple scheme  that  can  be  pleas- 
antly adapted  to  our  American 
yards  —  especially 
where  it  can  serve  as 
a  screen  to  the  back 
fence  or  as  a  division 
between    a  pleasure- 
yard  and  a  vegetable- 
garden. 

One  of  the  prob- 
lems that  has  engaged 
Mr.  Gildemeister  is 
how  to  increase  the 
winter  attractiveness 
of  the  garden.  He  has 
been  using  evergreens, 
but  he  intends  now  to 
use  more  berries  and 
colored  stems.  There 
is  such  a  range  of  win- 
ter berries:  the  vari- 
ous colored  berries  of 
the  many  viburnums, 
the  red  berries  of  the 
barberries,  the  early 
snow-berries,  the  red 
buckthorns,  the  rose- 
hips, the  great  black 
clusters  of  Rigel's 
privet!  For  brightly 
colored  stems,  there 
isthe  flaming  red  of 


Fig.  8.    Small  Garden  Seat  and  Table 

the  dogwoods,  the  brilliant  green  of  the  Ker- 
ria,and  whole  masses  of  exquisite  softness  like 
the  brown  haze  of  Thunberg's  spiraea.  There 
is,  too,  the  delight  in  the  very  character  of 
the  shrub  itself  —  if  it  is  properly  and  under- 
standingly  pruned  —  and  not  mutilated.  It 
is  not  only  possible  to  make 
the  back  yard  interesting  in 
winter,  but  greatly  to 
heighten  its  interest  through- 
out the  year  by  distributing 
the  bloom  evenly,  so  that 
there  is  a  sustained  interest 
in  the  flowers  from  early 
March  till  late  November. 

The  back  yard  is  rich  in 
opportunities;  what  it  lacks 
in  size  it  can  make  up  in 
intensity  of  loveliness,  in  the 
care  with  which  each  plant  is 
chosen,  in  a  genius  for  ensem- 
ble, in  the  appropriateness 
and  sincerity  with  which  every 
detail  expresses  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  household 
that  not  only  looks  upon,  but 
lives  in,  that  yard! 


Fig.  10,     A  Newly  Planted  Garden  Layout,  beside  a  House  in  Bremen 
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A  Western  City  Garden 


By  Horatio  F.  5toll 


ONE  of  the  delightful  surprises  to  Eastern  and  foreign 
\-isitors  in  Los  Angeles  is  the  spacious  gardens  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  exclusive  residence  districts. 
Millionaires  and  men  of  note,  who  have  built  their  winter  homes 
in  the  metropolis  of  Southern  California, 
have  found  it  possible  in  their  extensive 
city  gardens  to  secure  remarkable  land- 
scape effects.  Some  of  these  have  winding 
walks,  arbors,  pergolas,  statuary,  orna- 
mental trees,  and  tropical  plants,  that 
give  them  the  appearance  of  being  very 
much  larger  than  they  really  are. 

The  most  remarkable  avenue  is  West 
Adams  Street,  which  runs  along  the  edge 
of  a  sort  of  bluff.  The  lots  have  a  frontage 
of  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  and  run  back  five  hundred  feet 
to  the  next  street.  Most  of  the  large  man- 
sions are  set  back  about  fifty  feet  from  the 
sidewalk,  and  command  a  wonderful  view 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  to  the  east 
and  of  the  hills  and  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
west. 

An  excellent  example  of  how  these  pre- 
tentious grounds  are  treated  —  for  there  is 
a  succession  of  wonderful  gardens  —  is 
shown  in  the  pictures  of  the  Daniel  Mur- 
phy place,  which  was  laid  out  by  William 
Da\nd  Cook,  Jr.,  the  well-known  landscape 
artist,  who  has  created  some  of  the  most 
elaborate  gardens  in  Southern  California. 
He  was  not  called  in  until  after  the  Mur- 
ph}-  residence  had  been  completed  by  Hud- 
son &  Munsell.  These  architects  have 
erected  a  number  of  splendid  Italian  villas 
in  Los  Angeles,  one  of  the  most  notable 
being  the  Secundo  Guasti  home,  shown  be- 
low upon  this  page. 

In  planning  the  Murphy  garden,  Mr. 
Cook  had  a  number  of  problems  to  work 
out.  In  explanation  of  how  they  were 
solved  it  should  be  known  that  he  had  a 
grade  of  some  forty- 
five  feet  to  overcome, 
between  the  floor- 
level  of  the  south 
terrace  and  the  lower 
property  line.  The 
lot  is  long  for  its 
width,  its  dimensions 
being  some  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five 
feet  wide,  five  hun- 
dred feet  in  length. 
Mrs.  Murphy  was 
opposed  to  high  re- 
taining-walls,  so  he 
was  obliged  to  step 
them  down  with  the 
frrade  so  that  no  wall 
txceeds  six  feet  of 
\i.sih!e  height. 

The  character  of 
the  neighborhood 
below    the    Muqjhy 


Plan  of  Jormal  O-^den  roR_ 
Mr.  jwj  Murphy.  Las  Angelej:  Cau. 


View  of  Secundo  Guasti  Villa,  West  Adams  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
Hudson  &  Munsell,  Architects 


property  was  so  entirely  different  from  that  of  West  Adams 
Street  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  general  garden-level 
high  enough  so  that,  with  the  terminal  pergola  feature,  it  would 
be  screened  out  without  at  the  same  time  shutting  off  the  dis- 
tant view  of  the  hills,  which  was  so  fine. 
The  endeavor  was,  then,  to  secure  perspect- 
ive by  the  ways  of  planting  the  sides  of  the 
garden,  and  by  putting  in  the  oblong  pool 
in  the  center  of  the  open  grass  panels.  The 
terminal  pergola  was  also  made  semicircular 
for  the  same  reason,  and  the  belt-line  shrub- 
bery on  either  side  of  the  garden  was  so 
planned  as  to  conceal  the  property  line, 
which  is  only  twelve  feet  away  from  the  west 
boundary-line  of  the  garden,  and  perhaps 
fifty  or  sixty  from  the  east  line.  By  con- 
cealing these  visual  lines  of  demarkation, 
a  feeling  of  much  greater  breadth  was  ob- 
tained. 

As  a  whole,  the  garden  has  been  planted 
in  a  permanent  way,  using  only  such  ma- 
terial as  would  improve  with  age  and  be  a 
source  of  constant  pleasure  and  delight  to 
the  owners.  For  instance,  the  Italian  cy- 
press is  a  specially  grown  type  selected  for 
its  close-growing  dark-green  foliage,  and 
skilfully  placed  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tions. The  Taxus  haccata  (Irish  yew)  has 
also  been  used  to  advantage.  This  combi- 
nation was  employed  for  formality,  an  ef- 
fect much  admired  in  Italy,  and  extremely 
telling  against  the  sky-line. 

The  walls  of  the  garden  were  covered 
with  the  Ficus  repens,  or  climbing  fig,  which 
makes  a  complete  evergreen  covering  for 
them  and  an  effective  dark-green  back- 
ground for  the  perennial  border  in  front. 
The  general  color-scheme  is  blue  and  white 
and  green.  The  side  beds  are  planted  with 
the  sky-blue  Delphinium  belladonna  of  Eng- 
lish importation,  and  massed  in  with  them 
are  blue  and  white  perennials,  giving  a 
continuity  of  bloom 
through  the  seasons. 

The  central  pool  is 
planted  with  tropical 
varieties  of  Nymph- 
ceas,  and  the  pool  at 
the  lower  end  with  lo- 
tus; the  pergola  near 
the  house  carries  the 
delicate  pink  climbing 
rose,  Madame  Cecil 
Brunner,  while  wis- 
taria and  muUijuga 
festoon  the  terminal 
pergola.  Back  of  it  is 
the  tropical  grape, 
Vitis  capensis,  ever- 
green the  year  round. 
To  give  an  effect  of 
depth,  the  plantings 
have  been  kept  to  the 
sides,  leaving  the  cen- 
ter in  open  lawn. 


Cal. 
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5ome  English  Gardens  by  Edwin  L.  Lutyens 


By  Frank  Chouteau  Brown 


BKFORE  Mr.  Lutyens'  work  began  to  express  some  vari- 
ation of  the  more  forma!  or  classically  Georgian  style  to 
which  his  more  recent  buildings  have  generally  conformed 
he  was  nowhere  so  happy  as  in  the  picturesque  informal  gardens 
that  he  placed  around  his  architectural  compositions  —  as  the 
final  touch  of  his  artistic  hand.  Such  garden  treatments  as 
"The  Deanery"  in  Sonning,  or  "Goddards"  in  Surrey,  are  as 
surely  "inspired"  and  necessary  to  the  completed  picture  as 
any  structural  portion  of  the  design. 

Of  nearly  this  period  are  the  gardens  at  Berrydown  Court, 
where  the  transition  from  building  to  landscape  is  efTectively 
made  through  the  big  flagged  terrace  and  the  sunken  rose- 
garden  on  a  house  vista  and  the  axis  of  a  magnificent  oak. 
The  whole  gardened  space  is  enclosed  within  a  rough  clipped 
hedge  that  belongs  to  the  landscape  in  scale  and  yet  appro- 
priately separates  the  developed  from  the  natural  site,  as  well 
as  it  conceals  the  kitchen  from  the  pleasure  garden.  Stone 
flagging  —  more  formally  or  less  irregularly  laid,  as  the  case 
may  be  —  is  used  to  connect  garden  with  house,  Just  as  broad 
grass  walks  and  hedges  or  regularly  placed 
trees  relate  formal  lawn  and  open  field. 

The  garden  layout  and  terraces  of  Little 
Thakeham  graduate  the  balanced  informality 
of  the  stone  manor-house  into  the  severe  land- 
scape, reflecting  the  austerity  of  the  climate 
in  the  garden  as  clearly  as  in  the  dwelling's 
design,  even  without  the  matted  screens  to 
shelter  the  rose-garden  from  the  inclement 
winds  as  evidence,  and  the  spare  layout  of  the 
entrance  forecourt,  partaking  of  the  medieval 
character  of  the  picturesque  border  fortress. 

Entirely  dilTerent  are  the  modest  little  gar- 
dens clustered  between  the  splayed  wings  of 
Papillon  Hall  — from  the  little  "dial  garden" 
adjoining  the  kitchen,  restrained  to  three 
flagged  walks,  the  dial,  and  a  simple  hedge, 
to  the  rather  formal  court  with  a  stone  terrace 
enclosing  the  lily-pool  from  the  lawns,  and  green 


fields  beyond.  Here 
the  flagged  walk  be- 
comes more  set  and 
pretentious  as  it 
swings  around  the 
house  on  the  circle 
that  brings  it  finally 
to  the  east  garden, 
most  informal  of  all 
because  here  the 
house  itself — with  its 
odd  little  timberwork 
gable  —  becomes 
most  informal, to  con- 
form with  the  gar- 
den shelter,  the  irreg- 
ularly spaced  trees 
and  yews,  and,  finally, 
to  contrast  the  gar- 


^        Vista  across  Forecourt  from  the  Front  Door, 
Little  Thakeham 


A  Garden  Archway,  Berrydown  Court 

den's  intimate  informality  within  the 
walls  with  the  one  glimpse  of  the  big 
landscape  spread  in  the  vista  framed  by 
the  entrance  posts. 

The  ability  to  arrange  contour  lines 
that  appear  to  flow  easily  and  naturally, 
without  break  of  interest  or  too  much 
irregularity  of  outline,  until  the  archi- 
tectural composition  blends  into  the 
landscape,  is  the  greatest  talent  of  the 
landscape  gardener.  In  England  this 
quality  is  felt  —  often  it  is  too  subtle  to 
be  seen  —^  upon  every  hand;  and  the 
architect,  when  gifted  as  Mr.  Lutyens 
seems  to  be,  is  better  fitted  than  any 
other  to  "feel  out"  those  surroundings 
of  the  houses  most  suited  harmoniously 
to  embellish  and  perfect  his  work. 


Entrance,  Looking  through  the  Lodge  Gatps. 
Berrydown  Court 


«> 


Ih(>  Lodge,   Liirtiui;i-   Ijiti.uKe 


and  Forecourt  Wall,  Seen 
Berrydown  Court 
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5TA1RCA5E.   AND    LNTRANCE.   TO  GARDEN 


LARGt   BASIN 
ESTATE    OF    BAYARD    THAYER.    LANCASTER,    MASS. 
LITTLE.  &  BROWNE.  ARCHITECTS 
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MODERN    ENGLISH    CHURCHES 
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WL5T  LND  AND  KING'S  STALL 
NLW  CHAPLL  FOR  THL  ORDLR  OF  THE.  THISTLE..  ST.  GILES'  CATHLDRAL.  LDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND 

SIR   ROBE.RT  LORIME.R,  ARCHITLCT 


PLATL  LXXIl 


MODERN     ENGLISH    COUNTRY    HOUSES 


rMproURAiLj 


SOUTH  FRONT 


SOUTH   LILY- POOL 

PAPILLON   HALL,  MARKLT   HARBOROUGH,   ENGLAND 

L.  L.   LUTYE.NS.  ARCHITECT 


PLATE  XLVII 
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MODERN    ENGLISH    COUNTRY    HOUSES 


SOUTH    GARDE.N 


(^EW^ 


DIAL  GARDLN.  ADJOINING   KITCHEN   WING 

PAPILLON   HALL,   MARKLT   HARBOROUGH,   ENGLAND 

t.   L.  LUTYENS.  ARCHITECT 


PLATL  XLVIII 
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MODERN    LNGLI5H     COUNTRY    MOU5L5 


E.A5T  GARDEN 


EVlEW; 


GARDLN-HOUSE.  AND  E.NTRANCL  GATEWAY 

PAPILLON   HALL,   MARKET  HARBOROUGH,   ENGLAND 

E.  U  LUTYENS,  ARCHITECT 


PLATE  XLIX 
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VOL.  lU  NO.  6 
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PLATE  XXXIII 
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GENERAL  VIEW   DOWN  VISTA 


WALKS  AND  IHEDGES  ACROSS  END  :. 
GARDLN  OF   MRS.   WLLLS,   NtWPORT,   R.    I. 
JOHN    RUSSELL  POPE.    ARCHITECT 


VOU  lU  NO.  6 
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PLATt  XXXIV 


DETAIL  VIEW  OF  COLUMNS  AND  STEPS 


COLUMNS    AND   POOL 

GARDLN   OF   MRS.  WELLS,   NLWPORT,  R.   i. 

JOHN  RUSSELL  POPE.  ARCHITECT 
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PLATE.   XXXVIl 


VltW  TOWARD  PLRGOLA 


VrtW  TOWARD  HOUSE 

GARDEN   FOR  DANIEL   MURPHY,    ESQ.,   LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

WILBUR  DAVID  COOK.  JR..    LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 


MODERN    ENGLISH    COUNTRY    HOUSES 


SOUTH  FRONT  AND  ROSE.  GARDLN   TE.RRACL 


BRCHITEOURAli 


SOUTH   FRONT 

LITTLE  THAKEHAM,  PULBOROUGH,   ENGLAND 

E.  L  LUTYEN5.  ARCHITECT 


PLATE   LVI 
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PLATt  XXXV 


CLNTER  POOL  AND  PE.RGOLA5 


SUNKLN  GARDtN   FROM   TLRRACL  AT  SIDE 

PRINCE   HENRY'S  GARDEN,   LAGE  VOOR5CHE.   HOLLAND 

D.   f.  TtRSTttG.  LANDSCAPL  ARCHlTtCT 


MODERN    ENGLISH    COUNTRY     HOU|SLS 


WLSTLRN   LAWN 


(iRCHlIEaDRAb 


YEW  WALK 

BERRYDOWN  COURT,  OVLRTON,   HAMPSHIRE.  ENGLAND 

E.  L.   LUTYEN5.  ARCHITECT 


PLATE  XLI 


MODERN    E.NGLI5H    COUNTRY    HOU5L5 
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SOUTH  TERRACE. 


('iRCHnKIURAlj 


SUNKEN  GARDEN  AND  VISTA 

BERRYDOWN   COURT,  OVERTON,   HAMPSHIRE.  ENGLAND 

E.  L.  LUTYEN5.  ARCHITECT 


PLATE  XLII 


M0D;LRN    ENGLISH    COUNTRY    HOUSL5 
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VltW   ACROSS  FORECOURT 


fiRCHITEnURAU 


ROSt-GARDLN  AND  PLRGOLA 

LITTLL  THAKLHAM,   PULBOROUGH.  ENGLAND 

E.  L.  LUTYENS.  ARCHITECT 


PLATE  LV 
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j^^  E.NTRANCL  DCXJRWAY  AND  DETAIL  OF  KNIGHTS'  STALLS 

ARCHIIEUURAh      "^^^  CHAPEL  for  the  order  of  the  thistle.  ST.  GILES-  CATHEDRAL.  EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND 
\,J^\B/1D^^  SIR  ROBE.RT  LORlMtR.  ARCHITECT 


PL^TE  LXXIII 


MODERN    ENGLISH    CHURCHES 


CHAIR  OF  STATt  AT  LAST  END 


ArCHTKIDRAIi      chapel  for  the  order  of  the  thistle,  ST.  GILES'  CATHEDRAL,  EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND 

VJ^5^sfME^^^  ^"*  ROBERT  LORIMER.  ARCHITECT 
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THE  THISTLE  CHAPEL,  EDINBURGH  :  By  SIR  ROBERT  LORIMER 


/.Y  July  of  igii  the  King  of  England 
inaugurated  the  nrw  Chapel  far  "  The 
Most  A  ncient  and  Most  \oble  Order  of 
the  Thistle;  "  a  jewel  of  delicate  carved 
stonework  added  to  old  St.  Giles'  Cathe- 
dral in  Edinburgh  town. 

Fortunately,  this  Order  required  ac- 
commodations for  but  nineteen  knights, 
including  the  three  Royal  Knights,  for 
but  small  floor  area  for  the  new  chapel 
was  araiiable;  but  the  height  adopted  to 
make  it  conform  to  the  adjoining  larger 
fabric  gives  it  an  ejfect  of  noble  dignity. 
Again,  as  the  Order  follows  Presby- 
terian rites,  no  altar  is  required;  there- 
fore the  east  end  is  given  to  the  King's 
Chair  of  State,  used  at  the  investiture 
of  a  knight.  The  middle  of  the  five  west 
stalls,  with  a  canopy  over  thirty  feet 
high,  is  the  King's,  flanked  right  and 
left  by  the  royal  chairs  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (not  yet  installed,  his  seat  does 
not  yet  bear  his  coal  of  arms)  and  the 
Duke  of  Connaught;  and  flanking  these 
again  are  the  places  of  the  senior  knights, 
—  the  Dukes  of  Athol  and  A rgyll.  The 
remaining  knights  have  stalls  along  the 
north  and  south  walls. 

The  window  tracery  and  stone  detail 
of  this  small  chapel  are  developed  from 
fragments  of  old  St.  Giles  that  survived 
its    latter    restorations.      The    Thistle 


Chapel  is  connected  with  the  Cathedral 
through  a  small  ante-chapel,  which  can 
also  be  entered  from  without;  and  its 
interior  is  flooded  with  light  and  color 
from  richly  painted  windows,  and 
flecked  with  shadow  from  the  carved  and 
canopied  stalls  —  while  overhead  it  is 
roofed  with  the  graceful,  yet  not  over- 
elaborate  intersecting  ribs  and  bosses  of 
a  beautiful  fan-work  tracery.  To  the 
tones  of  oak  and  stone  are  added  the  rick 
colors  of  the  coats  of  arms  blazoned  on 
stall  backs  and  canopy  crests,  topped 
with  helmets  and  lambrequins,  touched 
in  with  their  brilliant  heraldic  coloring. 
This  richly  ornamented  chapel  is  so 
beautifully  refined  and  rich  an  in- 
stance of  modern  Gothic  carving  that 
it  would  seem  more  of  beauty  of  design 
and  pride  of  craftsmanship  had  lin- 
gered among  the  Scottish  craftsmen  than 
elsewhere,  even  in  England;  while  to 
Sir  Robert  Larimer's  firm  judgment 
and  sense  of  proportion  is  due  the  suc- 
cess of  the  chapel  in  its  outside  relation 
to  the  Cathedral,  as  well  as  in  the  noble 
richness  and  refined  beauty  of  its  in- 
terior design.  A  rare  architectural  op- 
portunity has  been  for  once  met  ade- 
quately and  well,  by  a  designer  as  rarely 
equipped  to  accept  and  handle  it  suc- 
cessfully. 


Detail  of  Reading-desk 


A  View  of  the  Ceiling  Vaulting 
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IT  has  been  in  the  past  the  architectural  theory  that  competi- 
tions were  carried  on  to  select  an  architect,  not  the  design  for 
a  building.  If  this  theory  were  true,  the  designer  of  the 
already  famous  "circular  court-house" — having  gambled  suc- 
cessfully in  displaying  an  idea  with  sufficient  ''punch"  to  catch 
the  eyes  of  the  judges;  and  obtain  his  award!  —  would  now  be 
busily  engaged  in  working  out  a  new  design  wherein  he  was 
really  endeavoring  to  solve  the  conditions  of  the  program!  From 
latest  advices,  he  seems  instead  to  be  as  busily  occupied  in  at- 
tempting to  demonstrate  the  economical  and  practical  advan- 
tages of  the  circular  plan;  and  otherwise  entirely  disregarding 
this  generally  accepted  architectural  maxim  by  an  apparently 
serious  intention  of  actually  constructing  the  court-house  along 
these  identical  lines  (excuse  us,  circles!).  The  unconventional 
shape  of  this  plan  is  alone  sufficient  to  condemn  the  scheme  for 
those  few  Americans  still  presuming  to  boast  of  real,  if  meas- 
urably diluted,  Anglo-Saxon  descent;  as  well  as  those  who  have 
further  struggled  through  the  gruelling  processes  of  our  conven- 
tional education  —  devised  successfully  to  place  a  premium 
upon  the  purely  commonplace;  and,  finally,  for  those  Americans 
who,  through  three  or  four  generations  of  Eastern-dwelling  fore- 
bears, have  been  bred  into  a  properly  permanent  stand-pat  atti- 
tude upon  all  things  that  ever  "have  been"  or  "are  to  be." 

We  hold  no  personal  brief  either  for  or  against  this  particular 
design:  it  serves  merely  as  a  timely  reference  to  make  a  point; 
but  we  nevertheless  unreservedly  can  admire  the  scheme  as  an 
architectural  "stunt,"  guaranteed  par  excellence  to  force  itself 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  judges  from  a  field  of  —  no  matter 
how  many  —  competitors ! 

Any  one  having  any  experience  with  architectural  competi- 
tions —  as  they  are  competed  —  must  realize  that  it  becomes 
very  largely  a  matter  of  "luck"  as  to  what  half-dozen  out  of 
forty  or  fifty  designs  come  to  the  final  careful  consideration  of 
the  judges;  and  this  remains  true  no  matter  what  means  of 
selection  is  devised.  No  single  man,  no  matter  how  analytical 
nor  conscientious,  is  capable  of  evenly  balancing  the  points, 
good  and  bad,  of  more  than  a  half-dozen  schemes,  with  equal 


justice  to  all.  By  the  time  he  has  thus  examined  even  so  few  as 
a  dozen,  the  exact  values  of  those  first  viewed  have  inevitably 
become  more  or  less  obscured.  By  the  time  he  has  gone  through 
as  many  as  forty,  those  first  seen  are  entirely  forgotten;  and  the 
thirty-eighth  plan,  if  of  a  type  similar  to  the  fifth, — -although 
it  may  not  be  of  itself  as  good  as  the  one  of  that  type  that  so 
long  preceded  it, — is  the  one  retained  for  con.sideration  in  the 
final  group,  because  it  is  the  more  freshly  in  mind.  With  several 
judges,  the  representation  of  varied  types  of  plans  is  likely  to  be 
the  more  complete;  but  there  is  no  humanly  perfect  method  of 
guaranteeing  that  the  best  possible  plan  of  any  one  type  reaches 
its  deserved  place,  for  final  consideration  in  the  allotment  of 
prizes.  The  only  sure  means  of  securing  that  consideration  from 
among  a  large  field  of  contestants  is  by  some  such  lour  de  force 
as  the  winning  competitor  in  the  New  York  City  Court-House 
competition  succeeded  in  achieving  —  and  that  is  a  trick  that 
cannot  be  pulled  off  more  than  once  or  twice  in  a  decade. 

The  problem  confronting  the  competition  judge  is  also  in- 
ten.sified  when  he  comes  to  consider  not  only  the  values  of  differ- 
ent plans,  but  the  comparative  values  of  different  facades,  ex- 
pressed in  entirely  differing  styles  of  architecture.  Here  is  in- 
troduced 'an  endlessly  variable  element  that  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
restricted  or  stipulated  to  any  degree  in  the  problem,  and  that 
is  seldom  absolutely  determined  by  the  chosen  site.  Not  only 
is  the  appeal  of  the  elevation  variable,  if  based  only  upon  its 
own  absolute  merits  of  design, —  or  rendering!  —  but  it  is  even 
more  variable  in  the  pungency  of  its  appeal  to  the  humanly 
differing  personal  predilections  of  the  judges. 

Competitions  are  easily  recalled  by  all  our  readers  where  the 
problem,  as  conceived  of  by  the  competitor,  was  solely  to  plan 
a  facade  that  would  appeal  to  the  known  prejudices  of  the  an- 
nounced judges,  without  any  regard  whatsoever  as  to  its  theo- 
retical appropriateness  to  the  chosen  site! 

IT  is  rather  the  fad  in  the  profession  to  express  a  perhaps  super- 
cilious disregard  of  the  elevation,  while  making  pretense  of 
placing  an  exaggerated  amount  of  exact  value  upon  the  plan. 
With  no  intention  whatsoever  of  attempting  to  deprecate  the 
absolute  value  of  the  plan,  it  yet  seems  nearly  time  for  some  one 
to  uphold  a  brief  for  the  elevation.  When  the  award  of  a  com- 
mittee is  being  criticized  we  hear  so  frequently  the  off-hand 
statement,  always  uttered  in  a  most  superior  tone,  "Oh,  that 
prize  was  awarded  on  the  />/««;"  and  that  statement  has  been 
offered  in  excuse  of  so  many  utterly  damning  elevations  that 
its  potency  would  at  last  begin  to  seem  reasonably  doubtfuL 
In  the  event  of  a  municipal  building,  for  instance,  the  plan 
proves,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  be  of  Httle  if  any  exact  value  to 
the  tax-payer.  His  city  government  is  invariably  run  on  the 
theory  of  requiring  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  labor  to  ac- 
compHsh  the  minimum  amount  of  result;  so  that,  from  the  view- 
point of  the  city  government,  a  so-called  "economical"  plan  is 
the  last  thing  to  be  desired.  We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very 
important  element  of  the  community's  responsibilities  to  the 
citizen  for  his  Esthetic  development;  and  in  no  way  can  this  be 
better  furthered  than  by  providing  him  constantly  with  exam- 
ples of  good  architecture  to  study  and  admire. 

It  may  be,  for  instance, —  to  cite  one  particular  and  shining 
example, —  that  the  Boston  Public  Library  is  not  economical 
to  run;  but  as  it  has  long  been  the  consistent  object  of  certain 
politicians  in  control  to  expand  its  monthly  pay-roll  to  the  largest 
possible  degree  in  order  to  maintain  the  greatest  number  of 
"jobs"  for  their  constituency,  this  fact  is  therefore  certainly  not 
to  be  considered  as  any  vital  criticism  against  its  being  a  most 
successful  solution  of  the  problem;  while,  whatever  the  excess 
cost  of  maintenance  to  the  citizen,  that  cost  is  counterbalanced 
many  times  by  the  building's  artistic  preeminence  as  an  endur- 
ing educational  example  of  carefully  studied  and  beautiful  archi- 
tecture. To  the  city  of  Boston  as  an  advertisement  alone  it  has 
been  worth  many  times  the  value  of  the  investment,  and  will 
probably  so  remain  —  despite  the  best  efforts  made  by  those 
to  whose  care  it  has  been  entrusted  to  degrade  and  detract  from 
its  refined  excellence  by  commonplace  decoration,  unworthy  stat- 
uary, and  amateurish  mural  treatments. 
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(From  "The  American  Architect") 


Lcho  Tower,  Panama- Pacific  Exposition 
Lous  C.  MuUgardt,  Architect 


Current  Periodicals 

A  Review  of  the  Recent  American 
And  Foreign  Architectural  Publications 

(From  "The  American  Architect") 


(From  "The  American  Architect") 


Court  of  the  Four  Seasons,  Panama-Pacific  Ejcposition 

Henry  Bacon,  Architect 

(From  "  The  Architectural  Record") 


THE  architectural  magazines 
for  May  are  curiously  uneven 
in  product.  The  BrickbuUder 
and  two  issues  of  The  American 
Architect  provide  nothing  for  re- 
production. Two  other  issues  of 
the  latter  contain  a  variety  almost 
as  forced  as  that  which  appertains 
to  the  architecture  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  —  if  the  hetero- 
geneous collection  of  views  pub- 
lished in  the  May  21st  number  is 
to  be  accepted  as  any  criterion. 
Ostensibly  devoted  to  still  another 
Architectural  Club  Exhibition, — 
this  time  at  San  Francisco,—  the 
accompanying  text  and  plate  illus- 
trations principally  show  struc- 
tures projected  for  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  Judging  from 
these  illustrations,  it  would  seem 
that  its  architecture  will  lack  in 
cumulative  value  more  than  it  can 
gain  from  the  most  diverse  variety. 
Many  of  the  schemes,  while  in- 
dividually interesting,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  relate  themselves  harmo- 
niously with  adjoining  structures. 
An  inadequate  illustration  of  the 
exterior  of  the  new  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  Building  is  also 
attempted. 

(From  "The  American  Architect") 


Residence,  Herbert  A.  Wheeler,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Joseph  Bodker,  Architect 

(From  "The  American  Architect") 


Garden,  House  at  Greal  Neck,  L. 
Wilson  tyre  &  Mcllvaine.  Architects 


Court  of  Flowers,  Panama-Pacific  Ejc. 
George  W.  Kelham,  Architect 

The  American  Architect  for  May 
7  contains  photographs  and  work- 
ing drawings  of  a  recent  New  York 
loft  structure,  the  Candler  Build- 
ing, and  a  suburban  house  at 
Chestnut  Hill,  which,  from  plan 
and  exterior  treatment,  seems  to 
have  been  designed  for  a  camp  in 
Maine.  May  14  •  illustrates  the 
Philadelphia  T-Square  Club  Ex- 
hibition, with  pictures  taken  from 
the  catalogue,  including  several 
picturesque  details  of  various 
dwellings  and  gardens.  On  May  28 
the  plates  are  given  to  University 
groups  at  Princeton  and  Cornell, 
by  Day  Bros.  &  Klauder,  princi- 
pally —  so  far  as  inadequate  titling 
makes  it  possible  to  decide  —  per- 
spectives and  study  drawings  of 
the  intricate  group  of  dormitories 
and  dining-halls  at  Princeton,  al- 
ready partially  built.  The  "  Resi- 
dential Halls"  at  Cornell  show  a 
rather  less  interesting  group,  obvi- 
ously not  completely  developed  as 
yet,  even  in  the  minds  of  the  de- 
signers—  and,  again,  the  frag- 
mentary and  happenstance  nature 
of  the  showing  is  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  titles  on  plans  and 
sketches  fail  to  agree. 


(From  "The  American  Architect") 


Garden  Layout,  Glen  Riddle,  Pa. 
Dtihrinft  &  Howe,  Landscape  Architects 


Garden  at  Pelham,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lawrence  Visscher  BoYd,rArchitect 
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The  Brickbuilder  for  May  con- 
tains some  suggestions  for  mak- 
ing working  drawings;  an  article 
on  "Lattice  Work,"  that  prom- 
ises to  be  followed  by  later — and 
probably  more  instructive  —  in- 
stalments; and  other  instalments 
of  the  "Unit  Power  Plant," 
and  Italian  brickwork.  The 
plates  illustrate  Ludlow  &  Pea- 
body's  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
New  York  City, —  interesting 
for  its  textural  suggestion  and 
use  of  brick  motives, —  and 
another  of  Mr.  Grosvenor  Atter- 
bury's  rambling  country  houses 
in  brick  and  half-timber.  Un- 
fortunately, no  view  into  the 
end  angle  of  the  house  —  the 
crucial  point  of  a  design  of  this  type 

—  is  given,  and  Mr.  Atterbury's 
picturesqueness,  as  ever,  is  laid 
on  with  a  somewhat  Teutonic  and 
heavy  hand.  The  issue  elsewise 
contains  two  dwellings, —  a  pic- 
turesque, but  rather  crudely 
handled  house  at  Cleveland,  by 
Frank  B.  Meade,  and  a  small  and 
simply  designed  Colonial  cottage  at 
Lincoln,  Mass.,  by  Frank  Chouteau 
Brown.  Other  plates  are  wasted 
upon  a  University  Club  at  Wash- 
ington —  not  sufficiently  excused 
by  an  interior  that,  while  unnamed, 
appears  to  be  a  lounging-room  — • 
and  the  quite  commonplace  Phila- 
delphia Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  with 
interiors  (several  of  which  express 
considerable  delicacy  of  treatment) 
reproduced  at  too  small  a  scale. 
The  Croisic  Building  is  a  rather 
ordinary  imitation  of  the  Gothic 
detail  of  the  West  Street  structure. 

Architecture  for  May  is  more  in- 
teresting than  usual,  despite  its 
illustration  —  now  for  the  n"'  time ! 

—  of  the  New  York  Court-House 
scheme.  Other  pages  give  Mr. 
Goodhue's  attractive  New  York 
offices  for  the  firm  of  Cram,  Good- 
hue &  Ferguson  on  top  an  office 
building  (we  reproduce  one  inte- 
rior, to  contrast  with  the  exponent 
of  "the  Western  idea,"  taken  from 
The  Western  Architect!).  In  the 
Albany  Court-House  competition  the  winning  design, 
by  Messrs.  Hoppin  &  Koen,  and  the  designs  placed 

(From  "The  Western  Architect  ") 


(  From  "  Architocttir 


State  Lducation  liuildiiig,  Albun>.  N.  1. 
Palmer,  Hornbostet   &  Jones,  Architects 

(From  "Architecture") 


Rotunda,  State  Education  Building,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Palmer,  Hornt>ostel  &  Jones,  Architects 


(From  "  Architecture  ") 


Reception-room,  New  York  Offices 
Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson,  Architects 


second,  third,  and  fourth,  by 
Griffin  &  Wynkoop,  Hewitt  & 
Bottomley,  and  Albro  &  Linde- 
berg,  respectively,  are  shown, 
thus  giving  the  profession  oppor- 
tunity to  study  these  contrasted 
ideas,  nowadays  acknowledged 
as  the  principal  value  of  the 
architectural  competition;  a  re- 
strained Colonial  design  for  a 
hospital  at  Port  Chester,  by 
Griffin  &  Wynkoop;  and  Palmer, 
Hornbostel  &  Jones'  design  for 
the  State  Education  Building  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.  These  illustra- 
tions, however,  fail  in  conveying 
to  the  architect  the  significant 
value  of  this  design.  Aside 
from  the  daring  —  and,  we  con- 
fess, from  our  own  point  of  view, 
not  wholly  successful — combination 
of  arcade  and  colonnade  upon  the 
facade,  the  virile  manner  in  which 
long-dead  classical  forms  have 
been  revivified  in  the  detail  of  these 
orders,  the  individual  treatment  of 
the  Greek  Doric  columns  and  Ro- 
man Doric  entablature  in  the  ro- 
tunda for  interiors,  is  not  shown  in 
these  views.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a  better  illustration  of  this  in- 
terestingly modern  design  could 
not  have  been  given  the  profession. 
The  Architectural  Record  for  May 
features  interior  work  of  greater 
interest  than  exterior,  by  Albert  J. 
Bodker.  A  sketch  for  an  apart- 
ment-house, and  the  Chesebrough 
and  Thorne  houses  —  although 
stiff  in  composition  —  indicate  the 
refinement  that  is  the  character- 
istic of  the  most  successful  in- 
teriors, many  reproducing  the 
spirit  of  Georgian,  Colonial,  and 
French  Renaissance  periods, —  in 
several  cases  utilizing  old  wood- 
work and  models, —  and  one  or  two 
interiors  more  pretentiously  and 
vulgarly  elaborated.  A  single 
suburban  dwelling  is  the  high- 
shouldered  house  with  affected 
mannerisms  that  we  reprint;  with 
a  few  "brittle"  and  metallic  pen- 
cil-drawings of  New  Bedford,  by 
Mr.  Rose,  and  illustrations  of  fa- 
miliar English  work,  old  and  new,  with  some  text  on 
casement  windows.  All  the  regular  articles  continue,  and 

(From  "The  Western  Architect") 


Kindergarten,  Downer's  Grove,  ill. 
Perkins.  Fellows  &  Hamilton,  Archts. ;  George  M.  Niedecken,  Interkx  Architect 


Edison  Building, 
Chicago,  ill 


Concert  Room,  Edison  Ptionograpti  Building,  Chicago,  III. 
Putcell,  Feick  &  Llmslie,  Architects;  George  M.  Niedecken,  interior  ArcNtect 
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I  From  "The  Builder."  London) 


(From  "  The  Builder,"  London) 


Hamptworth  Lodge,  \n  illshiro 
E..  Guv  Dowbet.  Architect 

later  pages  show  a  novel 
scheme    for    a    floating    ■ 
"Greek"    theater  ! 

The  Western  Architect 
for  May  again  assumes 
its  pose  of  protagonist 
for  Western  architec- 
tural extremes  of  design, 
where  it  would  better 
advocate  those  more 
enduringly  founded   on 

true  logic  and  art.  The  illustrations  shown  include 
an  Edison  Phonograph  shop  building  in  Chi- 
cago,—  a  distinctive  and  interesting  structure, 
within  and  without,  albeit  it  externally  suffers 
from  the  lack  of  a  definite  architectural  base  — 
and  several  interiors,  those  most  noticeable  being 
also  those  most  extreme,  the  simplest  and  best 
being  a  kindergarten  and  the  Edison  concert- 
room.  The  plates  include  a  sturdy  and  attractive 
brick  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  at  Cleveland,  by  Hub- 
bell  &  Benes;  an  attractive  house  by  D.  Knicker- 
backer  Boyd;  and  the  same  view  of  Mr.  Ittner's 
home  that  we  printed  in  this  department  a  couple 
of  months  ago. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
for  May  is  concerned  with  rather  more  important 
and  "live"  material  than 
usual.  The  leading  article 
describes  a  hospital  group 
at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  by 
McKim,  Mead  &  White. 
Other  contributions  are 
"  Building  Laws  and 
Their  Disastrous  Influence 
upon  Tall  Buildings,"  and 
"Modern  Architecture  and 
Its  Determination." 

The  National  Architect, 
new  series,  19 13,  if  the  May 
number  is  a  fair  sample, 
promises  little  of 
interest.  Its  four 
pages  of  miscella- 
neous "notes"  and 
twelve  mediocre 
plates  include  the 
factory-like  Bos- 
ton Y.  M.  C.  A., 
with  plans  illegibly 
reproduced,  and 
the  familiar  libra- 
ries at  Brown  and 
the  University  of 
Chicago.  along 
with  the  smaller 
Episcopal  Theo- 
logical Library  at 


(From  "The  Builder."  London) 


Design  for  New  Facade,  Buckingham  Palace 
Sir  Ashton  Webb,  Architect 
(From  "  Builders'  Journal,"  London) 


Business  Premises,  London 

J.  Belcher  &  J.  J.  Joass,  Architects 

(From  "The  Builders'  Journal."  London) 


La^^^iwi 

^^R  Mdyb'  Miimm^M^K^^m 

PfflWf^fc^to 

House  at  Ilkley,  Yorks 

E-dwIn  L.  Lutyens,  Architect 

(From "The  Builder,"  London) 


Scheme  for  New  Parliament  liuildings.  City  of  Ottawa,  Cm. 
Ldward   White.    Sir  Ashlon  Webb  &  Maurice  L.  Webb,  Architects 


Entrance  Court,  "Btib^     l^.     l.irnliorough,  Kent 
Maurice  L.  Webb,  Architect 

Cambridge, —  all  well- 
known  reworkings  of 
conventional  material. 
May  Construction  re- 
produces two  Ottawa 
loft-buildings;  various 
structures  from  "the 
States,"  including  the 
New  York  Post-Office; 
and  — "  once  again  " — 
the  New  York  Court- 
House;  a  railway  station  for  Vancouver  that, 
architecturally,  far  more  suggests  a  terminal 
than  a  way  station;  Mr.  Allward's  model  for  a 
Memorial  to  the  late  King  Edward  VII;  and  a 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  a  portion  of  Ottawa. 
The  Builder  for  May  2  prints  more  of  the  Picca- 
dilly Ritz  Hotel  and  a  new  type  of  church  design 
for  Nottingham,  by  Mr.  W.  Curtis  Green,  with 
suggestions  of  Russian  influence;  May  9,  a  pro- 
posed extension  of  Municipal  Buildings  at  Glas- 
gow and  Sir  Ashton  Webb's  new  facade  for  Buck- 
ingham Palace;  and.  May  16,  a  new  country  house 
in  Wiltshire,  with  the  continuation  of  "Baroque 
Architecture."  May  23  prints  the  Harrogate 
School  competition;  the  Albany  (U.  S.  A.)  Court- 
House;  a  novel  brick-and-concrete  "  Town  Church ; " 

and  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment of  Parliament  struc- 
tures at  Ottawa  on  a  re- 
cently acquired  site  ad- 
joining existing  Govern- 
ment Buildings,  that  is 
shown  upon  this  page. 

The  Builders'  Journal  for 
April  30  contains  a  country 
house   by    E.    L.   Lutyens 
and,  May  7,  a  new  London 
business  premises  and  the 
new    installation    of    elec- 
tric  lighting  in   Westmin- 
ster Abbey.     May 
14  shows  the  dis- 
appointing   new 
Delhi    Residences, 
Professor    Pite's 
Piccadilly    arcade, 
Mr.Mallow's  gran- 
diose treatment  for 
"  the  South  of  Lon- 
don and  the  River 
Thames;"     and. 
May   21,   several 
bas-reliefs  for   the 
British    School    at 
Rome  and  work  by 
the    late    WiUiam 
Flockhart. 
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YORK  &  SAWYER'S  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany Building  is  undoul)tcdly  the  most 
important   bank   structure   that   has   yet 
been  constructed  in  this  country.    The  fact  that 
the   date   on    the   earHest   drawings   is   almost 
exactly  a  year  from  the  completion  and  occu- 
pancy of  the   building  indicates  the  pressure 
under  which   it   was  designed   and   its  details 
worked  out  by  the  architects;  and  this  issue  of 
The  Architectural  Review  will  stand  as  evi- 
dent proof  of  the  fact  that  no  smallest  part  of 
the  structure  was  slighted  by  them,  despite  the 
conditions  under  which  the  work  was  done.   One 
natural  result,   however,   has  been   that  many 
drawings    that    would    otherwise    have     been 
worked  out  in  ink  were  necessarily  completed 
and  printed  from  pencil  originals,  and  this  fact 
has  made  it  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  repro- 
ductions from  the  architects'  drawings  wholly 
satisfactory  either  to  them  or  to  us.  We  have, 
nevertheless,   placed   emphasis  in   this  issue 
upon  the  drawings  rather  than  upon  photo- 
graphs, as  we  believe  the  drawing  is  a  more 
important  and  valuable  aid   to  the  designer 
desirous  of  minutely  studying  for  his  own 
advantage  and  improvement  a  structure  of 
this  sort.     The  photographs  selected  for  re- 
production  sufficiently  show   the  success  of 
the  structure  that  has  resulted  in  execution 
from  these  "instruments  of  service."    Much 
of  the  detailed  ornament  —  in  this  building 
of  exceptional  merit  —  was  preferably  studied 
in  the  model,  rather  than  upon  the  working 
drawings. 

Despite  the  short  space  of  time  over  which 
the  study  and  construction  of  the  building 
extended,  the  architects  avoided  the  easy 
repetition  of  ornament  that  saves  both  time 
and  expense  for  the  designer  to  indulge  them- 
selves, with  the  true  artist's  delight  in  per- 
fecting his  work,  in  realizing  the  utmost  of 
variety  and  the  most  perfect  attention  to  de- 
tail possible  in  its  execution.  The  discs,  sug- 
gested by  rare  old  Greek  coins  of  from  500  to 
300  B.C.,  that  have  been  carved  along  the 
marble  counter  inside  the  bank,  represent  a 
score  or  more  of  different  designs;  similar 
portions  of  the  bronze  counter-screen,  vesti- 
bule, and  doors  are  equally  varied,  so  that  a 
careful  study  is  rewarded  by  continued  dis- 
coveries of  new  and  difTerent  refinements. 
The  design  of  the  beautiful  bronze  counter- 
screen,  for  in- 
stance, employs 
four  different 
forms  of  col- 
umns, instead  of 
one  uniform 
"repeat"  de- 
sign !  The  in- 
terior order,  em- 
bodying the  dis- 
tinctive Roman 
Corinthian  cap- 
ital of  the  Tem- 


Interior  of  the  New  Theater,  Manchester,  England 
Sketched  from  the  Gallery  by  Mr.  Hanslip  Fletcher 


Larly  Study  tor  Shield  in  third-Story  Belt  on  trout 


Details  of  Four  Medallions.  Reproducing  Old  Greek  Coins,  Carved  on  the  Face  of  the  Marble  Counter,  Main  Banking-room 
The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York  City.     York  &  Sawyer,  Architects 


pie  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli,  stamps  the  interior  as 
Roman  architecture  —  at  the  same  time  that 
the  refinement  of  the  columns  and  the  panels  in 
the  frieze  above  the  main  portion  of  the  room 
tend  toward  that  form  of  the  Renaissance  that 
developed  in  Italy,  unmistakably  and  definitely 
repeated  in  the  bronze  grilles  and  other  portions 
of  the  interior. 

We  have  also  filled  our  pages  with  drawings  of 
details,  instead  of  any  text  that  might  be  con- 
tributed in  eulogy  of  the  structure  that  has  re- 
sulted;  restricting   the  latter  merely   to  some 
statements  as  to  color  and  material  that  might 
be  of  value  in  obtaining  a  true  comprehen.sion  of 
the  accompanying  photographs  and  drawings. 
The  publishers  of  The  Architectur.\l  Review 
regard  themselves  as  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
present  to  the  profession  the  first  complete  and 
authoritative  showing  of  this  building,  as  they 
believe  that  their  subscribers  appreciate  such 
a  policy  more  than  the  merely  cursory  and 
ephemeral  showing  of  less  vital  and  impor- 
tant architectural  problems. 

The  basements  contain  the  enormous  vaults, 
of  two  stories,  entirely  surrounded  by  pas- 
sageways; and  enclosed  in  three  complete 
cages  (over  30,000  feet)  of  alarm  wires,  set 
one  inch  apart  through  the  concrete  wall,  that 
have  several  other  unusual  arrangements. 
One,  for  instance,  provides  for  the  escape  of 
an  employee  locked  inside  the  vault:  he  has 
provided  a  telephone  connection  with  officials 
having  the  two  sets  of  combinations,  and  the 
time  lock  has  an  attachment  whereby  it  may 
be  sprung  off  from  inside  the  vault  only,  the 
lock  automatically  resetting  itself  when  the 
person  in  the  vault  has  stepped  out.  A  series 
of  reflecting  mirrors  makes  it  possible  to  look 
directly  across  underneath  the  lower  vault 
story;  so  that  any  attempt  to  tunnel  into  the 
building  from  below  could  be  instantly 
detected. 

The  sub-basement  or  cellar  floors  contain 
elaborate  ventilating,  humidifying,  and  air- 
cleaning  systems;  with  an  independent  vac- 
uum steam-heating  equipment  and  a  pneu- 
matic double-tube  service,  with  a  basement 
central  station. 

For  almost  the  first  time  in  our  recollection 
we  have  succeeded  in  carrying  through  sub- 
stantially all  these  reproductions  a  relation  to 
a  definite  scale,  which  is  given  in  connection 

with  each  work- 
ing drawing. 
We  believe  this 
a  novel  factor 
in  the  effective 
presentation  of 
the  structure,  as 
it  extends  to 
practically  all 
the  drawings,  ex- 
cepting  a  few 
details  of  relative 
unimportance. 
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Cabot's  Old  Virginia  White 

A  Soft,  Clean  White  for  Shinitles.  Sidinit.  and 
all  other  Outside  Wood-work 

A  shingle-stain  compound  that  has  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  white- 
wash, with  none  of  its  objectionable  features,  and  the  durability  i>f 
paint,  with  no  "painty"  effect.  The  cleanest,  coolest,  and  most  effect- 
ive treatment  for  certain  kinds  of  houses. 

Sample  and  Ctrcular  Sent  on  Request 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.,  Ivlfg.  Chemists,  Boston,  iVlass. 

1133  Broadway.  New  York  24  West  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Agents  AU  Over  the  Sounlry 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stiins,  Waterproof  Cement  and  Brick  Stains, 

"Quilt,"  Conservo  Wood  Preservative 


Finished mth  "Old  Virginia  White."     E.  K.  Rossiter,  Architect,  New  York 
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CLOlCK 
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Reg.U.S.Pat.Off.J^ 

BAY   STATE 


This  is  the  man 
who  saves  the 
life  of  many  a 
cement  house. 
He  makes  the 
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BAY  STATE 

BRICK  AND  CEMENT 
COATING 

which  prevents  hair  cracking  from  mois- 
ture, becomes  a  part  of  the  material  it- 
self without  destroying  the  distinctive 
texture  of  concrete  or  stucco,  and  can 
be  used  equally  well  on  brick  or  wood. 
Its  dull,  velvet  tone  gives  a  beautiful 
tint  to  interior  woodwork  in  private 
houses,  mills,  garages,  and  manufacturing 
plants;  when  applied  overhead  will  never 
drop  off  and  injure  delicate  machinery. 
Don't  fail  to  write  for  Book  N, 
which  tells  about  Bay  State  Brick  and 
Cement  Coating. 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  and  Lead  Corroders 

82-84  Washington  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  Yoric  Office,  loi  Park  Avenue,  at  40th  St. 


SUPREMIS 

FLOOR    FINISH 

SHIPOLEUM 

FAMOUS  27  YEARS 
for  extreme  durability  and  beauty 
of  finish  for  interior  work  : :  : :  : 

DEAD-LAC 

an  exquisite  dead  finish  without  rubbing 

ENAMELS 

Eggshel-white 

eggshel  lustre,  no  rubbing 

White  Enamelite 

high  gloss,  rubs  beautifully 
Flo- white  —  for  outside  work 

Specified  by  the  best 
ARCHITECTS 

CHICAGO  VARNISH 
COMPANY 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


MASON    SAFETY   TREAD 

For     STAIBg,     LANDINGS      and    SIDEWALKS 

KARBOLITH  FLOORING 
Artistic  —  Crackteaa  —  Sanitary 

AMERICAN  MASON  SAFETY  TREAD  COMPANY 
702  OU  So«)k  BuUbg.  BoMoa.  Mo. 


nOMMED 

UlSPRiNGHINGESlll 


Marbles 


Send  25  cents  I'ur  buoklui 
It  I'Btulug.  I'Jl'J,  p^ges  U-i^  bud  1699." 


Mantels 


DAHLQUIST  Quality  and  DAHLQUIST  Price 


Are  sufficient  reason  for  definitely  speci- 
fying bi/  name  our  copper  range  fjoiiers 
and  pressure  boilers. 

You  Save  for  Your  Client 

We  quote  prices  to  architects,  and  sell 
direct  to  architect,  owner,  or  plumber. 
Jobbers  do  not  control  us. 


DAHLQUIST  MFG.  CO., 


38  WEST  THIRD  STREET 
SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Studios  of 

The  Willet  Stained  Glass 
and  Decorating  Company 

are  now  located  at 

West  Springfield  Avenue 
St.  Martins  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Long  Diaunc  Phone,  ChMUut  Hill  037 
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The  New  Building  for  The  Guaranty  Trust  Company 

of  New  York  City 


M' 


ESSRS.  York  & 
Sawyer,  in  the 
new  building  for 
the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York, 
have  achieved  a  new 
type  of  banking  struc- 
ture. It  belongs  neither 
to  the  office-building 
class  nor  to  the  group 
of  small  structures 
planned  to  house  merely 
the  banking  institution 
itself — although  the  lat- 
ter intention  was  that 
toward  which  the  direc- 
tors were  working,  if 
with  a  somewhat  broader 
outlook  than  most  of 
their  contemporaries. 
They  therefore  definitely 
planned  a  structure  of 
a  capacity  to  meet  not 
only  the  needs  of  their 
organization  for  the  im- 
mediate present,  but  for 
a  future  as  distant  as 
possibly  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  Having 
built  at  that  size,  they 
are  now  leasing  those 
portions  not  needed  at 
the  present  time.  By 
this  reasoning  the  height 
of  the  building  was  de- 
termined; and  from  this 
reasoning  the  "parti" 
of  the  exterior  design 
was  settled. 

A  banking-room,  93  x 
135  feet  and  52  feet 
high,  with  three  en- 
trances from  three 
streets  —  one  serving  as 
well  the  public  elevators 
to  the  upper  floors 
and  a  central  "island" 
connected  with  two 
stories  of  vaults  below 
and  the  banking-rooms 
and  working  portions  of 


At  140  Broadway 
York  &  Sawyer,  Architects 
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Section  Showing  Main  Banlcing-room  and  Upper  Stories  in  Relation  to  Rest  of  Building, 
at  One-twenty-fourth-inch  Scale 


the  building  above,  is 
not  an  easy  problem  in 
planning.  Its  complica- 
tions increase  propor- 
tionately to  the  ramifi- 
cations and  demands 
made  by  the  business 
machinery  of  the  huge 
institution  it  is  to  house. 
And  in  solving  these  in- 
terlocking requirements 
with  an  apparent  ease 
that  entirely  deceives 
the  ordinary  business 
visitor,  Messrs.  York  & 
Sawyer  come  near  even 
to  deceiving  the  archi- 
tect as  well. 

The  gray  Concord 
granite  selected  for  the 
exterior  is  of  a  texture 
perfectly  adapted  to  the 
execution  of  their  de- 
sign. The  essential  sim- 
plicity, the  majesty  and 
dignity,  the  "scale"  of 
the  order,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  its  ornament 
are  all  suited  to  the  ma- 
terial. The  large  win- 
dow-openings extending 
to  the  height  of  the  in- 
terior banking-room  are 
filled  with  iron  sash; 
with  all  doors,  smaller 
window-frames,  and 
metal  grilles  of  bronze. 
In  fact,  all  doors 
throughout  the  building 
are  bronze;  and  all  of 
the  windows  of  the 
upper  stories  have  iron 
frames  filled  with  metal- 
covered  (bronze  Kala- 
mein)  sash. 

The  main  banking- 
room  itself  has  floors  of 
silver-gray  Knoxville, 
with  an  inlay  of  narrow 
bands  of  mosaic  in  black 
and  other  variegated 
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dark  marbles.  The  walls,  col- 
umns, counter-screens,  etc., 
are  of  Hauteville  marble, 
with  the  frieze  above  a  par- 
ticularly successful  imitation 
of  the  same  material.  The 
ceiling  is  plastered,  with  the 
main  body-color  matching  the 
marble  in  general  tone,  but 
of  a  lighter  shade,  combining 
to  make  a  particularly  digni- 
fied, reser\ed.  and  satisfac- 
tor>-  treatment,  in  the  gen- 
eral style  of  Roman  prece- 
dent, lightened  with  much 
Italian  Renaissance  orna- 
ment and  modeling  —  the  re- 
finement and  restraint  of 
which,  with  its  low  yet  deli- 
cate relief,  remains  its  dis- 
tinctive characteristic. 

The  prevailing  tone  of  this 
room  is  the  soft  buff 
of  the  Hauteville  marble 
of  the  walls  and  coun- 
ters —  the  latter  sur- 
mounted by  a  bronze 
grille  of  a  subdued 
golden  color,  with  a 
slightly  greenish  patina 
on  the  modeled  surfaces. 
The  ceiling  ornament  is 
picked  out  with  dull 
gold,  and  the  back- 
ground of  the  coffered 
panels  is  filled  with  a 
rich  dull  blue.  The  rugs 
are  of  neutral  tones,  and 
the  furniture  of  Italian 
walnut,  with  steel  bod- 
ies for  much  of  the 
working  furniture,  the 
upper  portions  of  Italian 
walnut  or  mahogany  — 
except  where  desks  or 
counters  have  a  cork 
top,  which  material  is 
also  employed  for  floors 
of  all  working-spaces  in 
the  various  banking- 
rooms.  Other  interiors, 
such  as  the  directors' 
room,  conference  rooms, 
and  other  private  offices, 
including  the  president's, 
are  all  equally  success- 
ful   in    their    harmoni- 
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Writin$-desk  and  Screen  in  Banking-room 


r^^ 


study  for  ShieW,  at  One- 
quarter-inch  Scale 


ous  use  of  material  and  color. 
Above  the  main  banking- 
floor  are  two  other  important 
banking-rooms, — the  Foreign 
Exchange  and  Trust  Depart- 
n  cnts,  on  the  second  and 
third  floors  respectively;  with 
counters  and  wainscots  of 
Hauteville,  and  the  floors 
of  Knoxville,  marble,  and 
of  Cork  inside  the  grilles. 
The  directors'  room  has  wain- 
scot and  beam  ceiling  of 
Italian  walnut,  with  Siena 
marble  architraves,  mantels, 
and  floors  —  the  latter  inlaid 
with  a  border  of  black  mosaic. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  a 
rich  stuff  harmonizing  with 
the  walnut  in  tone.  A  similar 
treatment  is  used  in  the  pres- 
ident's room, and  srraller  com- 
mittee rooms;  while  the 
vice-president's  office  is 
finished  in  Mexican 
oak.  In  the  offices, 
the  floors  are  of  ce- 
ment, with  marble  base 
and  metal  trimmings; 
while  the  basement, 
the  toilet-rooms,  minor 
corridors,  halls,  etc., 
have  wainscots  of  the 
gray  Knoxville. 

The  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  Building  is  a 
rarely  complete  edifice 
—  even  among  a  host 
of  elaborate  New  York 
banking  structures. 
It  has  dining-rooms  and 
kitchen  for  men  and 
women  employees; 
lounging  and  reading 
room;  the  bank's  own 
printing  establishment; 
photographing,  mimeo- 
graphing, and  duplica- 
ting departments;  regis- 
tration, auditing,  credit, 
bond,  and  publicity  de- 
partments; a  private 
telephone  station  and 
telegraph  office ;  even  its 
own  incinerator,  for  the 
destruction  of  matured 
bonds! 


Detail  of  Plaster  Ceiling  in  Upper  Banking-room,  at  One-inch  Scale 


Study  for  Shield,  at  One- 
quarter-inch  Scale 
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DE.TAIL  OF  CORNICL  AT  THRtL-QUARTE.R5-INCH  SCALE.    LARGE  SECTIONS  AT  THREEJNCH   5CALL 
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FRIt/.t  ON  UNt  OF  CAPITALS  OF  PRINCIPAL  EXTERIOR.  ORDER  ON  LIBERTY  STREET  FRONT.  REPRODUCED  AT  THREE-QUARTERS-INCH  SCALE 
DETAILS  FROM  THL  GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  NLW  YORK  CITY.      YORK  &   SAWYLR,  ARCHITECTS 
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DLTAIL  OF  INTtRIOR  COLUMN  CAPITAL 
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THL  GUARANTY  TRUST   COMPANY  OF  NLW  YORK  CITY.      YORK   &   SAWYER.  ARCHITECTS 
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PHOTOGRAPH  OF   CLILING  OF   MAIN  BANKING-ROOM 
THF.   GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY  OF   NLW  YORK  CITY.      YORK   &   SAWYER,  ARCHITECTS 
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PLATE  XXXIX 


DE.TAIL  OF  PORTICO  AND  ENTRANCE  ON   BROADWAY 

THE  GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY  OF   NE.W   YORK   CITY 

YORK  &  SAWYER,  ARCHITECTS 
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PLATE  XL 


DLTAIL  OF  ORDE.R  ON  LIBERTY  STREET 

THE  GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  NLW  YORK  CITY 
YORK  &  SAWYER.  ARCHITECTS 
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PLATE.  XLII 
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BASE.MLNT  PLAN.  AT  ONE-5IXTtE.NTH-INCH  SCALE. 
BUILDING  FOR  THE  GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY.    140   BROADWAY.   NEW  YORK  CITY 

YORK.  &  SAWYtR,  ARCHITECTS 
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THIRD  FLOOR  PLAN,  AT  ONE-SIXTLE.NTH-1NCH  SCALE. 
BUILDING  FOR  THL  GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY.    140  BROADWAY,   NEW   YORK  CITY 

YORK  &  SAWYER,  ARCHITECTS 
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PLATE  XLV 
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FRONT  LLE.VATION  ON  BROADWAY.  AT  ONE-SIXTEENTH-INCH  SCALE 
BUILDING  FOR  THL  GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY.    140   BROADWAY,   NF.W  YORK  CITY 

YORK  &  SAWYER.  ARCHITECTS 
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PLATt  XLVI 


DETAIL  OF  LOWLR  ORDER.  BROADWAY   FRONT,  AT  THREE-SIXTEENTHS-INCH  SCALE 
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E.LEVATOR  DOORS  AT  OFFICE.  E-NTR^NCL 
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WE  last  month  devoted  some  space  upon  this  page  to 
the  discussion  of  the  mental  limitations  involved  in 
the  introduction  of  the  human  equation  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  many  times  complicated  problem  of  the  archi- 
tectural competition.  No  one  can  better  realize  than  we  the  ulti- 
mate inadequacy  of  the  statements  and  theories  there  set  down! 
The  problem  is  far  too  complex  to  be  stated  and  defined  in  one 
short  page  of  text;  nor  can  extending  its  discussion  over  yet  an- 
other go  far  toward  establishing  the  conditions  that  must  exist 
in  varying  degree  with  every  new  problem  and  every  new 
competition.  We  nevertheless 
desire  again  to  revert,  for  some 
four  more  paragraphs  —  to  fur- 
ther develop  the  added  compli- 
cations introduced  into  the  com- 
petitive problem  by  a  judge  en- 
deavoring as  carefully  to  con- 
sider the  elevation  as  the  plan. 

The  program  itself  generally 
provides  a  basis  from  which  it 
is  possible  to  judge  the  conve- 
nient disposition  of  the  plan;  to 
decide  whether  or  not  it  satis- 
factorily solves  the  several  defi- 
nite problems  of  arrangement, 
geometry,  and  mathematics  — 
all  fairly  exact  sciences!  —  there 
contained.  No  such  precisely 
defining  stipulations  can  ordi- 
narily exist  in  the  program  to 
govern  the  elevation.  Here  the 
designer  is  generally  left  en- 
tirely fancy  free.  It  lies  solely 
within  the  limits  of  his  imagina- 
tion to  utilize  any  known  style 
of  architecture  to  express  the 
adaptation  of  his  plan  to  the 
problem  and  to  the  site.  There- 
fore, after  contrasting  this  plan 

and  that,  in  idea  and  execution  „     -^    ..    d         tu    /-         . 
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granted  that  some  one  scheme  comes  finally  to  be  accepted  as 
clearly  and  indubitably  the  best.  In  one  time  out  of  a  thousand 
it  may  happen  that  the  accompanying  elevation  is  also  pre- 
eminent among  its  competitors!  In  the  other  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  cases,  where  some  other  comjx'titor  with  a  less 
sequential  mind  but  a  more  inspired  vi.sion  has  hit  upon  an  ex- 
terior treatment  obviously  more  virile  in  idea,  more  felicitous  in 
execution,  and  more  appropriate  in  design,  what  is  to  be  done? 
Shall  we,  as  do  the  Germans,  give  to  one  designer  the  facade, 
and  request  the  other  to  arrange  a  plan  to  fit?  Or,  as  did  the 
French  with  le  Grand  Palais,  give  to  one  competitor  the  front  of 
the  building  and  to  another  the  back?  Or  might  our  judge  or 
jury  assume  an  attribute  of  omnipotence,  and  criticize  for  the 
one  his  plan  and  for  the  other  his  facade  -  and  allow  them  both 
the  opportunity  to  re-study  their  problems  and  re-submit  their 
I)lans?  Ah,  yes;  but  are  we  then  not  actually  deciding  upon  the 
plans  from  which  the  building  is  to  be  built  —  and  not  merely  se- 
lecting the  architect?  So  let  us  hasten  to  again  evade  responsibil- 
ity, back  of  this  fallacious  sophistry,  and  make  up  our  minds  to 
award  the  work  to  either  "Mr.  Best  Plan"  or  "Mr.  Facade"  — 
and  encourage  them  gleefully  to  go  about  scheming  to  thrust 
their  wasteful  plan  or  foist  their  blighting  elevation  upon  our, 
as  yet,  undiscerning  public! 

But,  after  all,  why  all  this  bother  and  waste  of  effort?  Why 
not  attempt  the  obviously  matter-of-fact  and  bu.siness-like  way 
of  permitting  those  in  charge  of  the  construction  to  make  up 
their  minds  for  themselves  as  to  whether  they  prefer  a  good  plan 
or  a  good  elevation?  Why  shift  this  responsibility  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  an  already  over-much  harassed  judge  or  jury?  Why  go 
through  all  the  labor  and  wastage  of  a  useless  competition? 

For,  mind  you,  the  competition  is  now  only  generally  resorted 
to  in  the  case  of  problems  of  large  size,  scale,  and  difficulty, — 
a  prison  for  New  York  State;  a  museum;  a  large  combina- 
tion court-house,  library,  and  police  station;  a  State  educa- 
tional building;  a  university;  a  hospital  group;  a  State-house 
or  governmental  department  building, —  all  special  problems 
requiring  special  research  on  the  part  of  each  competitor; 
who,  in  the  end,  can  never  acquire  as  much  knowledge  of  the 
actual  needs  of  these  institutions  as  those  gentlemen  already 
having  years  of  experience  in  their  practical  conduct  from 
day   to   day.      No   program   can   conceivably   collate   or  un- 

derstandingly  define  all  these 
complications.  The  architect 
can  comprehensively  realize  and 
fulfil  them  only  after  months  of 
study  over  plans  and  sketches 
with  the  heads  of  many  depart- 
ments. These  are  facts  indis- 
putable, and  as  clearly  recog- 
nized by  business  men  as  by  the 
architects  themselves.  Then 
why  not  permit  the  Building 
Committee  to  walk  into  the 
office  of  "Mr.  Best  Plan"  or 
"Mr.  Facade"  in  the  first  place; 
and  let  them  there  state  their 
desires  with  reasonable  direct- 
ness, and  permit  him  to  accept 
or  reject  their  commission,  while 
retaining  some  remnants  of  pro- 
fessional dignity! 

Is  such  an  obvious  simplifi- 
cation of  an  unsatisfactory  and 
unbearable  situation  beyond  the 
dreams  of  realization  for  the 
profession  to-day?  It  would  go 
far  to  reduce  the  "cost  of  liv- 
ing" for  many  members  of  the 
profession!  In  fact,  would  not 
a  near-millennium  in  the  pro- 
fession of  architecture  then  be 
near  at  hand? 
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A  Review  of  the  Recent  American 
And  Foreign  Architectural  Publications 

(Fiom  "The  Aichileclural  Record") 


House  for  Mrs.  Post,  Englewood,  N.  J. 
Da\ts.  McGralh  &  Kie&sling.  Architects 

THE  June  magazines  again  possess 
little  of  particular  architectural  in- 
terest; no  one  of  the  various  publica- 
tions succeeds  in  rising  above  the  average 
of  mediocrity  that  seems  similarly  to  afflict 
their  contemporaries. 

The  principal  appeal  of  The  Architectural 
Record  for  June  resides  in  the  reproduction 
of  four  of  Mr.  Goodhue's  now  rare  but  still 
felicitous  f)en-drawings,  illustrating  further 
details  of  the  enormous  ecclesiastical  group 
of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Incarnation  at  Bal- 
timore, a  rendered  perspective  of  which  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  department  last 
March.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  charm 
of  these  illustrations  is  sacrificed  in  their  repro- 
duction, which  utterly  fails  to  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Goodhue's  nervous  and  facile  line.  Rendered 
plans  and  elevations  and  an  interior  perspective 
further  express  the  design.  A  "system  of  pro- 
portioning the  Orders,"  as  established  by 
Mauclerc  in  a  comparatively  rare  book  published 
about  1600,  is  shown,  and  a  number  of  plates, 
selected  from  this  work,  accompany  the  article. 
The  Leader-News  Building  at  Cleveland,  O., 
by  Charles  A.  Piatt,  is  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs, and  reproductions  of  some  of  the  work- 
ing drawings,  the  latter  including  many  of  those 
published  in  the  September,  191 2,  Architec- 
tural Review.  Some  of  the  photographs  show 
several  of  these  same  details  in  execution,  as 
well  as  other  views  of  interiors 
and  details.  Mr.  A.  A.  Wein- 
man's satisfyingly  monumental 
sculpture  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Terminal  and  New 
York  Municipal  Buildings,  as 
well  as  the  Madison  Presby- 
terian Church,  is  illustrated,  the 
first  named  being  as  particularly 
characterized  by  its  massive 
Roman  character  as  the  church 
pediment  is  equally  reminiscent 
of  the  Delia  Robbia  manner. 
An  article  dealing  with  the 
"Avery  Architectural  Library" 
treats  of  the  design  of 
the  building  with  di- 
rect reference  to  the 
use  of  standard  clas- 
sical and  Renaissance 
details  upon  various 
portions  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  is  accompa- 
nied by  notes  regard- 
ing the  books  con- 
tained in  the  collec- 
tion, with  a  number 
of  early  engravings 
selected  from  the  il- 
lustrations   in    these 


Lntrance,  Cathedral  of  the  Incarnation,  Baltimore, 
Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson,  Architects 
(From  "  Construction  ") 


Md. 


Fireplace,  "  The  Arts  Club,"  Montreal 

Edward  &  W.  5.  Maxwell.   Architects 
(From  "  The  Brickbuilder ") 


School,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J. 

Wm.  W.  Rasmussen  and  Lrnest  Sibley,  Associated  Architects 

(From  "Architecture") 


'Westover,"  Girls'  School,  Middlebury,  Conn. 
Theodate  Pope,  Architect 


House  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Wilder  &  Wight,  Architects 

volumes.    The  Chicago  Architectural  Club 
Exhibition  is  also  briefly  described. 

The  Brickhiilder  for  June  contains  the 
first  part  of  an  article  on  "Details  of  Hos- 
pital  Planning   and   Equipment,"   accom- 
panied by  illustrations  of  several  hospital 
structures;  Part  IH  of  "The  Planning  of  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building;"    and   Part  II  of 
"Architectural    Jurisprudence."     A    more 
detailed  illustration  of  Mr.  John  Russell 
Pope's    house    for    Reginald    DeKoven  — 
owner's  name  not  mentioned  —  occurs  in 
the  plates.    We  have  already  criticized,  on 
its  previous  illustration  in  the  architectural 
press,  this  structure's  "over-Englishy"  and 
crowded  design  —  a  criticism  that  is  but  strength- 
ened as  these  views  show  exteriors  and  interiors 
the  more  completely.    Messrs.  Wilder  &  White's 
Plainfield  Public  Library  is  interesting  despite, 
and  not  because  of,  its  crudity  in  scale  and  un- 
necessary mannerisms  in  the  handling  of  brick, — 
after  the  fashion  of  tile  in  the  panels  under  the 
windows,  and  unstructurally,  as  headers  without 
bond,  in  the  panels  of  the  balustrade.    Mr.  Alfred 
Busselle's  house  at  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  is  too 
forced  and  artificial  a  design  to  be  architecturally 
pleasing.     It  contains  various  ill-assorted   ele- 
ments, unsuccessfully  composed.     Messrs.  Ras- 
mussen and  Sibley's  Ridgefield  Park  School  is  so 
simple  in  design  and  attractive  in  its  texture  that 
there   seems   no   excuse   for    the   inharmonious 
rock-face    ashlar    treatment    of 
the  basement  story,  nor  for  the 
over-small    and    incongruously 
Greek  design  of  the  vent  cupola. 
Mr.   Dougherty's  house  at  At- 
lanta,  Ga.,  partakes  somewhat 
of  the  Germanic  picturesqueness 
of    some    of    Mr.    Atterbury's 
dwellings,   while   Mr.    Palmer's 
three  houses   at   Roland   Park, 
Md.,  are  attractively  simple,  al- 
though only  the  middle  dwelling 
benefits     by     obviously     more 
graceful    roof-lines.     A   Kansas 
City  house  by  Wilder  &  Wight, 
while  above  the  aver- 
age of  contemporane- 
ous work  in  that  lo- 
cality,     yet      suffers 
from  the  crude  hand- 
ling of  detail,  as  well 
as  from   the  applied 
awnings,  which  prob- 
ably evidence  a  lack 
of  appropriateness  of 
this  style  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  lo- 
cality.   The  Chateau 
of    La    Moriniere    is 
the     second     French 
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Public  Library,  Plalnfieid,  N. 
Wilder  &  White,  Architects 


brick  manor-house  described  by 
Mr.  Kimball;  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Wat- 
son writes  of  an  acoustical  diffi- 
culty in  the  auditorium  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  that  was  rem- 
edied by  the  use  of  a  small  sound- 
ing-board. Several  minor  commer- 
cial buildings  of  brick  are  repro- 
duced on  text  pages. 

The  Western  A  rchilect  for  June  is 
substantially  given  over  to  the 
work  of  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Johnston, 
the  Minnesota  State  Architect. 
Aside  from  the  Minnesota  State 
Prison  Buildings  at  Stillwater,  a 
gymnasium  and  auditorium  for  a 
State  Training-school  at  Red  Wing, 
and  a  warehouse  and  University 
Club  in  St.  Paul,  the  plates  mostly 
illustrate  buildings  erected  from 
Mr.  Johnston's  plans  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  new  Minnesota  Uni- 
versity campus;  and  portions  of  the 
text  are  so  phrased  as  to  appear  to 
be  in  defence  of  this  development, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  undertaken. 
Avoiding  for  the  moment  the  very 
complicated  political  problems  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  this  cam- 
pus, it  might  nevertheless  be  said 
that  a  due  and  necessary 
regard  for  such  practical 
considerations  as  exist- 
ing grades  and  costs  of 
construction  appears  to 
have  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  much  of  the  glamour 
and  appeal  of  Mr.  Cass 
Gilbert's  first  grandiose 
dream  of  a  stately  uni- 
versity campus  on  the 
Mississippi  River  pla- 
teau. While  all  these 
buildings  of  Mr.  John- 
ston's are  straightfor- 
ward enough  express- 
ions of  ordinary  school- 
house  architecture,  even 
retaining  some  sugges- 
tion of  the  classical  treat- 
ment that  was  shown  in 
Mr.  (iilbert's  finished 
studies,  thechangc  of  the 
material  to  brick  is  per- 
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House  for  Wheaton  Kittredge,  Escj.,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  Architect 
(From  "The  American  Architect") 


Mass. 


Aquarium,  Marine   Park,  South  lioston,  Mass. 
William  Downes  Austin,  Architect 
(From  "The  National  Architect") 


Kesidence  ol  Mr.  Cliarles  Barton  Keen,  Strafford, 
Charles  Barton  Keen,  Architect 


Pa. 


haps  responsible  for  much  of  the 
loss  in  character  and  group  efTect- 
iveness  that  has  resulted.  Accept- 
ing this  change  as  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  problem,  however,  it 
would  fairly  seem  that  a  radically 
different  architectural  style  might 
have  then  been  justly  considered 
as  a  preferable  substitute. 

Architecture  prints  a  refined  stone 
building  {with  the  rounded-corner 
angle,  if  you  please!)  for  the  Fire 
Association  in  Philadelphia,  by 
Edgar  V.  Seeler,  the  Greek  Doric 
lower  stories  of  which  fail  satisfac- 
torily to  combine  with  the  Renais- 
sance treatmentof  the  fagadeabove. 
Of  other  illustrations,  Davis,  Mc- 
Grath  &  Kiessling's  Margaret  Post 
house  at  Englewood  is  a  direct 
brick  dwelling  design,  of  which  the 
terrace  front  more  suggests  Colo- 
nial attributes  than  the  front 
toward  the  street.  The  entrance 
interiors  of  the  Woolworth  Build- 
ing corridors  are  somewhat  con- 
fusing to  the  mind,  from  their  un- 
related juxtaposition  of  Gothic 
cusping  and  finials  demarking  the 
top  of  the  wall-treatment,  against 
the  pseudo-Byzantine 
mosaic  of  the  curving 
barrel  vault  above!  A 
featured  photograph  on 
a  full-page  plate  is  of  a 
corbel  modeled  into  a 
"portrait  of  the  archi- 
tect" (sic!),  introducing 
what  is  at  least  a  matter 
of  questionable  "taste" 
—  or  the  lack  of  it  — 
editorial  and  otherwise. 
Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting structure  illus- 
trated is  the  quadrangu- 
lar "Westover  School," 
at  Middlebury,  Conn., 
by  Mr.  Theodate  Pope. 
Although  the  total  ef- 
fect is  a  rather  confused 
intermingling  of  unre- 
lated architectural  mo- 
tifs, certain  points  of 
view   present   undoubt- 
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(From  "The  American  Architect") 


edly  picturesque  compo- 
sitions, that  are  not 
much  indicated  in  the 
single  picture  we  repro- 
duce. Several  small 
houses  by  Aymar  Em- 
bur)'  are  also  printed. 

Most  of  the  illustra- 
tions in  The  American 
Architect  for  June  are  of 
most  minorarchitectural 
problems,  principally  of 
dwelling-design.  The 
issue  of  June  4  has  an 
article  accompanied  by 
illustrations  descriptive  of  Acqui,  a  pic- 
turesque Italian  town  with  Roman. 
Mediaeval,  and  Renaissance  remains. 
The  following  issue  contains  the  fifth 
instalment  of  "Consistent  Brickwork;" 
the  June  18  number,  an  instalment  of  Mr. 
Schuchardt's  observations  of  housing- 
problems  of  America  and  Europe;  and, 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  month,  an  illus- 
trated article  on  "Base  Courses."  Among 
the  plate  illustrations,  Mr.  Knicker- 
backer  Boyd's  Clark  house  at  Ardmore, 
in  plaster,  and  Bent  house  at  Haverford. 
in  formal  Colonial  Philadelphia  rubble- 
stone  (June  4),  a  conventional  brick 
house,  by  Bates  &  How,  and  a  plaster 
house  at  Chestnut  Hill,  by  Mr.  Frank 
Chouteau  Brown,  which  endeavors  to 
redeem  its  obvious  composition  of  plaster 
surfaces  with  an  attempt  at  Germanic 
picturesqueness  in  details,  are  perhaps 
the  less  commonplace  of  the  houses  illus- 
trated during  the  month. 

The  issue  of  June  4  also  contains  a 
small  suburban  club-house  by  Heacock 
&  Hokanson,  and  some  small  and  entirely 
inadequate  views  of  Mr.  Austin's  inter- 
esting Aquarium  Building  at  Marine 
Park,  South  Boston,  giving  no  sugges- 
tion of  its  painstakingly  studied  arrange- 
ment, and  many  novel  bits  of  architec- 
tural detail.  A  brick  hospital  at  Atlanta, 
by  Mr.  Francis  Palmer  Smith,  and  a 
Newark  public  bath,  by  Werner  &  Win- 
dolph,  with  four  plates  of  student  work, 
are  published  June  11.  June  18  contai,  s 
nothing  but  "commercial"  architecture, 
of  one  type  or  another,  without  excepting 
the  awkwardly  square  block,  broken  by 
ill-proportioned  openings,  of  the 
Washington  University  Club. 

The  plates  of  June  25  show 
Parker,  Thomas  &  Rice's  Co- 
lumbian Life  Insurance  Building 
in  Boston  {another  example  of 
the  rounded-comer  angle!)  and 
Mr.  James  L.  Burley's  house 
at  Merion,  Pa.,  an  attractive 
and  "  unarchitectural "  dwelling, 
curiously  suggestive  of  some 
English  houses,  partly  old  and 
partly  new.  The  text  explains 
this  in  stating  that  the  dwelling 
was  altered  from  an  old  stable. 
Mr.  Hurky  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  developing  so  interest- 
ing a  composition.  "Four  plates 
of  student  work  are  also  printed ! ' ' 


Entrance  Front,  House  at  Merion, 
James  L.  Burley,  Architect 
(From  "The  American  Architect") 


Vaulted  Hall,  House  at  Merion,  Pa. 

James  L.  Burley.  Architect 

(From  "  The  Builder,"  London ) 


Interior  of     New  Theater,  Manchester,  England 
H.  Farquhar&on  and  Richardson  &  Gill,  Associated  Architects 
(From  "Tfie  Builder,"  London)!' 


Decoration  from  the  Hall  of  Parliament,  Rome,  Italy 
SiSnore  Aristide  Sartorio 


The  National  Archi- 
tect for  June  shows  the 
already  well-known  W. 
Hinckle  Smith  house  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  by 
Charles  A.  Piatt  —  of 
which  the  views  of  the 
garden  only  are  new  — 
and  a  simple  plaster  resi- 
dence at  Strafford,  Pa., 
by  Charles  Barton  Keen, 
that  again  recalls  the 
charm  of  proportion  and 
appreciation  of  old  detail 
from  local  architectural 
models  once  inseparable  from  his  work. 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Institute 
prints  an  essay  from  the  City  Planning 
Conference,  an  article  on  "Architects 
and  the  Housing  Problem,"  and  one  or 
two  contributions  in  regard  to  the  City 
Planning  Conference  in  Chicago  and  the 
Chicago  City  Club  Housing  Exhibition. 
A  London  letter,  some  extensive  book 
reviews,  and  Institute  business  occupy 
other  pages. 

Construction  iox  June  contains  a  pic- 
turesque mantel  in  the  Fine  Arts  Club 
at  Montreal,  by  the  Messrs.  Maxwell; 
the  Graphic  Arts  Building  and  Ontario 
Club  being  commonplace  by  comparison  I 
The  Architects'  and  Builders'  Journal 
for  May  28  republishes  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert's 
excellent  Boston  Suffolk  Bank;  Stafford 
House,  presented  to  the  London  Museum 
by  Sir  William  Lever;  an  attractive  and 
picturesque  house  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  by  Ernest  Newton;  and 
a  City  of  Bath  development  scheme. 
June  1 1  contains  several  schemes  for  the 
Pierhead  and  landing-stages  at  Liver- 
pool, and  our  State  Education  Building 
at  Albany;  June  18,  a  new  Faculty  of 
Arts  building  at  Manchester  University, 
by  Percy  S.  Worthington,  and  the  Cha- 
teau of  La  Bagatelle  at  Paris;  and  June 
25  (besides  Mr.  Blomfield's  address), 
Edward  Warren's  "Breach  House," 
Berkshire,  and  Mr.  Blomfield's  Lady 
Margaret  Hall  at  Oxford. 

The  Builder  for  May  30  gives  details 
of  the  decorations  from  the  Hall  of  Par- 
liament at  Rome;  June  13  contains  small 
monuments  and  figure  sculpture;  June 
20  shows  the  revised  block  plan 
for    the    University   of    British 
jpl       Columbia,   and   some    sketches 
^  I       and  text  on  Skipton  Castle  in 
the  "Historical  Review."    June 
27  contains  an  article  on  "The 
Relation  of  Sculpture  to  Archi- 
tecture,"  and    further   illustra- 
tions   of    the    new    theater    at 
Manchester,      including      some 
working  drawings. 

The  delayed  receipt  of  the 
May  English  Architectural  Re- 
view makes  possible  only  men- 
tion of  Mr,  Wm.  Walker's  etch- 
ings, the  Reform  Club  in  Pall 
Mall,  the  Hotel  Carnavalet  in 
Paris,  and  extensions  of  Nailsea 
Court  in  Somerset, 
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WE  had  not  intended  to  give  our  sub- 
scribers two  numbers  of  The  Archi- 
tectural Review  of  extra  size  in 
succession!  This  number  had  been  planned 
for  September;  but  in  order  adequately  to 
show  the  new  scheme  for  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  group  on  the  bank 
of  the  Charles,  at  the  timeliest  moment  avail- 
able, it  was  decided  to  feature  that  subject- 
matter  in  the  September  or  October  issue  of 
the  Review  and  push  ahead  to  the  August 
issue  the  article  and  the  renderings  of  Mr. 
F.  L.  Griggs,  which  have  been  so  long  in 
preparation.  Mr.  Griggs  has  been  waiting 
nearly  two  years,  in  order  to  finish  certain 
sets  of  drawings  that  he  hoped  would  prove 
to  be  his  most  representative  work.  The 
writer  visited  Mr.  Griggs  at  his  home  in 
England  and  there  found  many  suggestive 
sketches,  a  few  of  which  he  succeeded  in  bor- 
rowing to  use  with  this  article.  Besides  the 
plates  selected  by  Mr.  Griggs,  the  editor  has 
ventured  to  add  a  few  others  in  order  to  ac- 
company the  text  to  its  conclusion. 

It  has  been  so  long  since  the  architectural 
rendering  has  been  freshly  handled  in  a  maga- 
zine or  book  publication  that  the  publishers 
anticipate  that  this  number  will  be  in  con- 
siderable demand  among  the  younger 
draughtsmen.  Nowadays  it  is  very  rare  to 
find  draughtsmen  reproducing  their  subjects 
with  the  painstaking  attention  to  detail  which 
makes  the  free-hand  sketch  possess  all  the 
definition  —  and  more  —  of  a  photographic 
view;  and  these  drawings  of  architectural  sub- 
jects should  be  as  interesting  to  the  architect, 
regarding  them  merely  as  documentary  data 
of  continental  material,  as  they  should  be 
cherished  by  the  draughtsman  for  their  tech- 
nical excellence  and  skilful  handling  of  the 
pen.  In  short,  we  anticipate  this  number  will 
become  one  of  the  most  valuable  issues  we 
have  published  in  several  years;  and  that  it 
will  very  soon  go  out  of  print. 

Due  acknowledgment  should  be  given  to 
Macmillan  Co.,  London  and  New  York,  for 
the  use  of  the  following  cuts:  Figs,  i,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  17,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25, 
27,  30,  32,  33 >. 34,  and  35;  and  to  The  Studio, 
London,  credit  is  given  for  the  following: 
Figs.  14,  26,  28;  Plates  LIV,  LV,  and  LXI. 

In  order  to  show  York  &  Sawyer's  new 
building  for  The  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
as  completely  in  last  month's  issue  as  was  de- 
manded by  its  intrinsic  importance,  we  had 
to  substitute  for  the  customary  English 
plates  the  same  number  of  plates  from  pho- 
tographs of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
Building.  This  necessitated  holding  over 
until  this  issue  the  foreign  and  American  extra 
plates  announced  in  June  for  publication  in 
the  July  number.  These  include  six  interiors. 
—  one  by  the  late  G.  F.  Bodley,  giving  the 
screen,  etc.,  of  the  Church  of  St.  Edward, 
Holbec,  Leeds;  the  altar  and  transept  views 


of  the  Restoration  of  Kilmun  Parish  Church, 
by  P.  Macgregor  Chalmers;  and  G.  Gilbert 
Scott's  altar  and  reredos  to  St.  Mary's 
Church,  at  Douglas,  and  St.  Joseph's  Church 
at  Sheringham,  Norfolk;  as  well  as  the  inte- 
rior of  the  latter  designer's  Church  of  the 
Annunciation  at  Bournemouth,  Hampshire. 

Besides  these  English  Church  plates,  we 
are  issuing  four  plates  in  the  series  of  Modern 
English  Country  Houses,  including  interiors 
by  Ernest  Newton  and  Dunn  &  Watson ;  and 
four  exterior  views  of  one  of  Mr.  Lutyens' 
houses  to  accompany  the  garden  which  was 
published  in  our  June  Garden  Number. 

For  September  or  October,  as  we  have 
noted  above,  the  principal  feature  of  The 
Review  will  be  the  first  reproduction  to  be 
made  of  the  drawings  for  the  new  group  of 
buildings  in  Cambridge  to  house  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  to  be 
occupied  in  19 15.  The  scheme  possesses  dis- 
tinct points  of  interest,  particularly  its  de- 
partures from  precedent.  Instead  of  one 
group,  two  have  been  laid  out:  one  for  a  resi- 
dential section  and  dormitories  further  away 
from  the  car-line;  the  other,  one  large  build- 
ing, with  ample  space  provided  for  future  ex- 
tension, which  will  house  all  departments  of 
the  complex  mechanism  of  the  Institute.  This 
latter  building  will  be  the  first  to  be  built;  and 
its  corner  comes  on  the  corner  of  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  and  the  river-bank,  fronting 
upon  the  broad  open  expanse  of  water  which 
has  been  but  recently  reclaimed  by  the  city 
of  Boston  by  means  of  the  new  dam  and  street- 
car viaduct.  Considering  these  additional  im- 
provements to  have  a  pertinent  interest  in 
the  large  development  of  the  river's  basin,  we 
will  print  a  view  of  the  basin,  taken  from  the 
Beacon  Street  side,  and  some  further  details 
of  the  viaduct  itself.  The  main  courtyard  of 
the  building  faces  out  upon  this  big  water- 
way, while  the  whole  scheme  fronts  along  the 
entire  distance  from  Riverbank  Court  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue  to  the  stucco  build- 
ing, built  for  a  shoe-trade  exhibit  a  few  years 
ago,  further  down  upon  the  bank.    The  illus- 
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trations  of  the  finished  drawings  are  accom- 
panied by  several  study  sketches,  reproduc- 
tions of  the  drawings  of  the  first  scheme,  and 
some  brief  descriptive  text  by  Mr.  William 
Wells  Bosworth,  the  architect.  These  draw- 
ings will  be  accompanied  by  photographs 
showing  the  model  in  various  aspects,  and 
this  entire  announcement  of  the  scheme  will 
comprise  its  first  architectural  showing. 

The  September  number  will  also  contain 
four  plates  of  the  series  of  English  Country 
Houses,  two  plates  of  American  schools, — 
the  Mather  School  Assembly  Hall,  Dorchester, 
by  Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson,  and  the  exte- 
rior and  interior  of  the  John  Winthrop  School 
at  Roxbury,  Maginnis  &  Walsh,  Architects, — 
and  two  plates  of  American  churches,  showing 
St.  Mary's  Church  at  McKeesport,  Pa.,  by 
John  T.  Comes,  and  Christ  Church,  Canon 
City,  Col.,  by  MacLaren  &  Thomas.  The 
English  plates  will  include  an  extensive  brick 
manor-house  by  R.  Weir  Schultz,  a  stable,  and 
exteriors  and  interiors  of  one  of  Mr.  Lutyens' 
distinctive  country  places,  Papillon  Hall. 

Book  Notes 

Details  from  Old  New  England  Houses. 
Measured  and  drawn  by  Lois  L.  Howe  and 
Constance  Fuller.  9!"  x  14".  50  plates.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Architectural  Book  Publishing 
Co.,  1913.  Price,  $12.00.  Although  restricted 
to  a  comparatively  small  area,  it  would  yet 
seem  that  the  compilers  found  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  forty-four  plates  of  carefully 
made  scale  drawings  of  interesting  architec- 
tural details,  principally  of  doorways,  win- 
dows, staircases,  doors,  mantels,  and  pan- 
eled interiors  (of  the  latter  there  are  particu- 
larly a  great  variety,  including  a  few  cornices, 
corner  cupboards)  and  fence  details:  The  last 
six  plates  are  of  furniture  details  of  nice,  though 
by  no  means  exceptional,  examples.  Most 
of  the  staircases  and  paneled  interiors  selected 
have  been  of  the  early  Colonial,  almost  archaic 
type,  that  renders  them  particularly  distinct- 
ive for  the  dignified  primness  and  reserve 
inherent  in  these  characteristic  interiors. 
There  are,  after  all,  comparatively  few  of  the 
plates  given  to  the  duplication  of  already 
known  material;  therefore  the  book  becomes 
rather  unexpectedly  valuable. 

The  Liverpool  Architectural  Sketch 
Book.  Edited  by  C.  H.  Reilly.  Third  Volume. 
1913.  9f"  x  I  if".  81  pages.  Illustrations. 
Part  I,  17;  Part  II,  45.  Published  by  the 
proprietors  of  The  Architectural  Rei'ird:  Lon- 
don. Price,  2/6,  net.  This  pubUcation  as 
issued  divides  into  two  portions:  Part  I,  con- 
sisting of  Measured  Drawings  of  notable 
architectural  monuments  of  Europe;  Part  II, 
of  Student  Designs,  the  latter  of  which,  be- 
sides the  ordinary  conventional  "Beaux- Arts 
schemes,"  contain  also  a  number  of  quite 
practical  problems,  presenting  in  many  cases 
very  plausible  and  good  solutions. 
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Wm.  A  Baits,  Arckitect.N.  Y. 
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They  have  been  the  stauclard  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  Their  colors  are 
soft,  rich,  and  beautiful,  and  guaranteed  fast.  They  are  made  of  Creosote,  which 
thoroughly  preserves  the  wood,  and  they  contain  no  kerosene  or  other  cheapener. 
Accept  no  substitution  of  unknown  stains,  because  you  are  sure  of  Cabot's. 
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Mr.  K.  K.  Pritchett's  Residence,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Wm.  W.Clarke,  Architect 


Protect  your  metal  laths  in  the  frame 
of  your  stucco  house  with 

BAY  STATE 

Brick  and  Cement  Coating 

Applied  to  the  exterior  cement  or  concrete  it 
protects  against  dampness,  becomes  a  part  of  the 
material  without  destroying  its  distinctive  texture, 
and  gives  you  a  uniform  tone  of  a  number  of  beauti- 
ful tints.  Can  also  be  used  as  an  interior  tint  of 
softest  velvet  tone  on  wood 
or  plaster.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  it.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  write  us.  Drop  a  postal 
for  Booklet  N,  that  tells  you 
all  about  Bay  State  Brick 
and  Cement  Coating. 

Wadsworth,  Rowland 
&  Company,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  and 
Lead  Corroders 

82  -  84    Washington    Street,  Boston 

New  York  Office 

101  Park  Avenue,  at  40th  Street 
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FLOOR    FINISH 

SHIPOLEUM 

FAMOUS  11  YEARS 
for  extreme  durability  and  beauty 
of  finish  for  interior  work  : :  : :  : ; 

DEAD-LAC 

an  exquisite  dead  finish  without  rubbing 

ENAMELS 

Eggshel-white 

eggshel  lustre,  no  rubbing 

White  Enamelite 

high  gloss,  rubs  beautifully 
Flo-white  —  for  outside  work 

Specified  by  the  best 
ARCHITECTS 

CHICAGO  VARNISH 
COMPANY 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


MASON    SAFETY  TREAD 

War    8TAIB8,     LANDINGS      and    SIDEWALKS 
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The  Architectural  Renderings  of  F.  L.  Griggs 


By  Frank  Chouteau  Brown 


THE  development  of  the  artist 
capable  of  practising  the  diffi- 
cult art  of  architectural  ren- 
dering is  well  worth  the  close  exam- 
ination of  those  having  to  do  with 
the  practice  of  the  profession  of 
architecture.  Ordinarily,  those  who 
have  earned  any  deserved  reputa- 
tion from  their  perspective  render- 
ings of  architectural  subjects  can 
be  easily  divided  into  two  schools: 
evolving,  in  the  first  place,  from 
the  architectural  draughtsman,  to 
whom  it  becomes  natural  to  render 
offhand  perspective  sketches  of  the 
work  upon  which  he  is  engaged, 
either  to  assist  the  client  in  com- 
prehending the  intention  of  the 
design  or  to  check  up  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  designer  himself  propor- 
tions of  form,  shadow,  or  outline 
contour;  or,  second,  the  artist  of 
training,  who  drifts  by  inclination, 
or  along  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
into  the  rendering  of  architectural 
subjects.  Of  course,  any  two  such 
broad  classifications  cannot  always 
be  made  to  apply  to  every  indi- 
vidual instance.  As  an  example,  in 
America  three  of  the  most  expert 
and  distinguished  masters  of  the 
technic  of  the  pen  in  dealing  with 
architectural  subjects  are  Bertram 
G.  Goodhue,  Charles  D.  Maginnis, 
and  H.  P.  Kirby,  all  three  prac- 
tising architects  who  now  too 
rarely  undertake  the  task  of  making 
pictures  of  their  architectural  de- 
signs; but  even  these  three  have 
nevertheless  been  natural  evolu- 
tions from  the  first  group,  although 
they  now  occupy  well-earned  posi- 
tions as  past  masters  in  that  par- 
ticular art. 

Other  American  architects  also 
nearly  as  distinguished  as  pen 
draughtsmen  are  Mr.  Willis  Polk, 
Hubert  G.  Ripley,  Claude  Fayette 
Bragdon,  and  A.  B.  LeBoutillier. 
These  names  are  all  famiHar  to  the 
profession  in  America  as  men  pos- 
sessing an  individual  technic,  as 
well  as  a  facile  and  easy  command 
of  both  pen  and  pencil.  In  addi- 
tion to  rendering  their  own  archi- 


ng. 1.    Olncy  Church,  Buckinghamshire 


tectural  designs,  they  have  also 
occasionally  turned  aside  to  render 
difficult  subjects  for  other  archi- 
tects, or  for  their  friends.  Among 
these  architects,  those  first  men- 
tioned have  each  acquired  a  technic 
so  distinguished  that  their  work  is 
easily  selected,  at  a  glance,  over 
even  the  most  crowded  exhibition 
wall.  The  same  statement  is  only 
a  little  less  true  of  the  second 
group,  because  of  their  less  experi- 
ence and  practice  —  both  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  any  serious 
artist  in  order  fully  to  achieve  in- 
dividual and  distinctive  technical 
command  of  his  implements. 

Continuing  for  the  present  to  re- 
strict the  field  to  those  artists  best 
known  for  their  handling  of  pen  or 
pencil,  we  for  the  moment  inten- 
tionally disregard  the  renderings 
of  Mr.  Birch  Burdett  Long,  who 
easily  comes  within  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  artist  evolved  from 
the  architectural  draughtsman,  or 
Mr.  Jules  Guerin,  as  distinguished 
a  leader  in  the  group  of  artists  who 
have  turned  permanently  or  occa- 
sionally to  the  rendering  of  archi- 
tectural subjects  —  because  of  the 
fact  that,  after  all,  these  draughts- 
men are  best  known  for  their  work 
in  color.  Neither  are  we  forgetting 
the  late  Harvey  Ellis,  one  of  the 
very  first  architectural  draughts- 
men in  America  to  break  away 
from  the  stiff  renderings  of  Eng- 
lish precedent  —  who,  probably 
more  than  any  one,  has  helped, 
by  work  and  example,  to  found  an 
American  "school"  of  architec- 
tural rendering!  Mr.  Ellis,  facile 
artist  that  he  was,  had  many  imi- 
tators in  his  day,  and  since;  but 
although  in  his  earlier  years  he 
employed  the  pen  preferably  to 
other  tools,  along  toward  the  end 
of  his  career  he  depended  almost 
altogether  upon  outline  sketches 
tinted  with  color  after  a  very  indi- 
vidual, if  sometimes  intentionally 
Japanesque,  fashion.  Mr.  Claude 
Bragdon  nowadays  is  almost  the 
only  person  occasionally  to  present 


Fig.  2.    Wing  Church,  Buckinghamshire 
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Rg.  3.    North  Marston  Church,  Buckinghamshire 

one  of  his  limpid  renderings  of  an 
architectural  subject  somewhat 
after  this  same  decorative  manner, 
and  Mr.  Bragdon's  occasional  con- 
tributions in  this  field  are  always 
permeated  by  a  masterly  reserve 
and  decision  in  their  clear-cut  and 
explicit  use  of  an  exact  line  and  a 
suggestive  color-palette. 

Other  variations  from  the  group 
with    early   architectural    training 
would   comprise   such  well-known 
names  as  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  E.  C. 
Peixotto,  and  Walter  Hale.   These 
gentlemen,  however,  have  so  long 
been    graduates    from    the    archi- 
tectural   office    that,    while    their 
work  most  often  has  to  do  with 
architectural  subjects  and  retains 
its  architectural  quality,  yet  the  artist 
very  generally  overbalances  the  archi- 
tect in  their  point  of  view.    Still  an- 
other group  —  and  one  of  very  con- 
siderable   numbers,    too  —  is    repre- 
sented by  such  men  as  Mr.  J.   A. 
Mitchell,   the  editor  of  Life,  whose 
drawing  of  the  Paris  Opera  remains 
an  architectural  classic  to  this  day; 
or  Mr.  Maxfield  Parrish,  whose  whim- 
sical and  poetic  genius  has  so  often 
succeeded  in  plausibly  visualizing  the 
romantic    architecture    of    fairyland 
and    storied    fable  —  although    Mr. 
Mitchell's   hand    has   now   been    re- 
stricted for  too  many  years  to  the 
writing-quill.   The  artist  group  is  per- 
haps best  represented  by  Mr.  Pennell, 
undoubtedly  the  most  distinguished 
of   them   all,   and   undoubtedly   the 
artist  whose  work  is  most  popular  in 
the  minds  of  the  public,  as  well  as  in 
the    thoughts    of    magazine    editors. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Pennell's  work  is 
less  interesting  to-day  to  the  archi- 
tect, because  of  those  changes  that 
have  become  more  and  more  notice- 
able since  that  time  when  he  fell  so 
much  under  the  influence  of  the  litho- 
graphic  crayon.      A   long  period   of 
close    application    to    that    medium 
materially     affected     his    line -work, 
which  has  since  often  slurred  an  exact 
arc  hitertural  definition  in  the  full  ex- 
pression of  form  and  detail,  and  more 
frequently  exhibits  a  certain  "loose- 
ness" of  technic,  that  excellently  ex- 
presses the  subject  for  his  ordinary 


audience, 
and,  also,  is 
for  the  archi- 
tect open  to 
the  criticism 
of  being  too 
abbreviated 
and  "open" 
a  method 
of  treatment. 
Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Pennell's 
work,  in  his 
best,  or  mid- 
dle period, 
has  probably 


Fig.  5.    Milton  Keynes  Church,  Buckinghamshire 


Fig.  6.    South  Transept  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor 


Fig.  4.    Offley  St.  Legers  Church,  Hertfordshire 

not  been  surpassed  by  any  other 
American  artist;  and  in  the  mere 
number  of  his  drawings  and   the 
multiplicity  of  their  reproduction, 
be  has  exerted  a  tremendous  force 
upon  the  direction  of  architectural 
rendering   in    this   country.       His 
earlier  drawings,  like  those  in  illus- 
tration of  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton's 
"Summer   Voyage   on    the    River 
Saone,"  are  careful  and  explicit  ren- 
derings  of   architectural   subjects, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  betray 
a  certain  stiffness  and   sometimes 
fail  in  the  complete  expression  of 
their  accessories,  that  nevertheless 
enables  them  to  remain  to  this  day 
full  of  important  information  for 
the  architectural  student  of  render- 
ing.   Yet  such  drawings  as  Mr.  Pen- 
nell made  for  "The  Life  of  Crom- 
well" and  for  Mr.  Besant's  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  London  have  hardly  been 
equaled   in   consistency   of   technical 
expression,  as  well  as  for  the  faithful 
delineation  of  the  subjects  themselves, 
by    any    other    draughtsman    of    his 
time.    Such  recent  work  of  Mr.  Pen- 
nell's as  his  crayon  studies  and  draw- 
ings of  the  Canal  Zone  and  New  York 
sky-scrapers,    even    if    they    do    not 
actually  happen  to  be  etchings,  yet  so 
generally  betray  explicitly  the  etcher's 
point  of  view  that  they  have  passed 
through  still  another  transformation 
—  in  which  process  they  have  once 
again  lost  something  of  their  value  as 
examples    of    the    technic    of    pen 
draughtsmanship    for    the    students' 
use,  while  their  very  brilliancy,  dash, 
and  "bravura"  are  so  overwhelming 
that  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult 
for  the  beginner  to  benefit  from  a 
close  study  of  this  most  recent  work. 
It  requires  some  maturity  of  develop- 
rrent  to  separate  form  from  matter! 
These  drawings  always  convey  a  sense 
of  forceful  decision  as  to  their  point 
of  view,  and  in  the  dramatic  contrast 
of  shadow  and  line  they  are  nervously 
effective  at  the  same  time  that  they 
seem    sometimes    to    indicate    a    too 
great  speed  in  delineation,  while  they 
often  appear  to  slur  the  expression  of 
details  preferably  to  secure  an  assuring 
effect  of  "chic"  and  speed. 
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a  beautiful 
and  expres- 
sive line  that 
nevertheless 
generally  por- 
trays such  ac- 
cessories  as 
foliage  with  a 
conventional- 
ity of  form 
and  a  technic 
too  broad  al- 
ways to  se- 
cure the  ab- 
solute confi- 
dence of  the 
beholder  in 
its  realism. 
His  laterwork 
has  also  more 
frequently 
been  con- 
cerned   with 


Fig.  7.    Wytham,  Berkshire 

Mr.  E.  C.  Peixotto  had,  par- 
ticularly at  one  time,  a  most  dis- 
tinctive character  of  draughts- 
manship, based  upon  a  very 
nervous  and  broken  line,  and  the 
occasional  use  of  dotted  lines  — 
with  a  reserve  in  the  expenditure 
of  ink  that  left  the  most  of  his 
drawing  area  preponderatingly 
white,  with  the  suggested  expres- 
sion of  a  number  of  outlines 
vignetting  the  composition  and 
surrounding  the  portions  more 
fully  drawn  in.  These  outlines 
were  more  often  in  the  form  of 
"shorthand"  notes  of  the  sub- 
jects portrayed,  and  so  his  work 
less  often  attained  an  exact  pre- 
cision of  delineation  —  even  when 
the  artist  later  adapted  his 
technic  to  the  employment  of 
washes  of  color  or  tone,  that  were 
always  most  cleverly  employed 
to  strengthen  or  "build  up"  the 
body  of  his  sketches,  and  so 
complete  the  architectural  sug- 
gestion of  his  designs. 

Mr.  Walter  Hale's. technic  par- 
takes somewhat  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  Mr.  Peixotto.  While 
starting  as  an  architectural 
draughtsman,  his  first  experi- 
ences being  indeed  undertaken 
under  the  guiding  eye  of  Mr. 
Harvey  Ellis,  he  has  now  too 
little  leisure  as  an  actor  to  pro- 
vide him  frequent  opportunity 
for  practising  his  talents  in  this 
direction;  just  as  he  is  besides  too 
often  tempted  into  the  use  of 
the  brush  and  color  to  have  made 
his  penwork  exert  much  influ- 
ence as  yet  on  American  archi- 
tectural renderings. 

Of  those  draughtsmen  prac- 
tising architectural  renderings 
as  a  profession,  Mr.  D.  A.  Gregg 
is  certainly  best  known  in  Amer- 
ica, ordinarily  confining  himself 
to  pen  and  ink,  and  drawing  with 


Fig.  9.    Church  Street,  Windsor,  Berkshire 
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Fig.  10.    Asthail,  in  the  Cotswolds 


Fig.  8.    Newport  Pagnell,  Buckinghamshire 

pencil  renderings  (than  which  no 
other  medium  is  actually  softer 
and  more  suggestive  in  expres- 
sion!) and  pencil  or  ink  drawings 
filled  in  or  tinted  over  with  color; 
both  of  which  developments, 
however,  have  done  something 
toward  removing  Mr.  Gregg  from 
the  competitive  field  of  architec- 
tural renderings  in  pen-and-ink 
line.  He  nevertheless  remains, 
partly  of  course  by  nature  of  his 
position  as  instructor  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, as  probably  the  person 
exerting  the  greatest  amount  of 
influence  upon  the  rising  younger 
generation  of  the  architectural 
draughtsmen  in  America.  Un- 
fortunately, too  many  of  these 
students  appear  to  have  merely 
assimilated  his  mannerisms,  or 
copied  his  handling  of  lines, 
rather  than  having  seriously  un- 
dertaken to  profit  by  his  experi- 
ence to  aid  in  developing  their 
own  personality  in  handling  these 
same  mediums. 

Abroad,  besides  such  accepted 
masters  as  Daniel  Vierge,  Martin 
Rico,  and  others  of  their  time, 
until  recent  years  there  has  been 
little  progress  to  record.  Such 
renderings  as  those  by  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw  and  the  older 
English  architects  have  been 
stiff,  archa^ologic,  and  pedantic 
to  a  degree  that  would  now  cer- 
tainly prevent  them  from  being 
regarded  by  the  public  as  ac- 
ceptable substitutes  for  the  half- 
tone reproductions  from  photo- 
graphic pictures, —  which,  of 
course,  at  that  time,  did  not  exist 
in  its  present  perfected  form, — 
just  as  the  work  of  such  French 
draughtsmen  as  Toussaint  and 
others  remained  also  too  stiff  and 
conventional  to  be  of  value  in 
influencing    the    development    of 
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pen  draughtsmanship, 
outside  of  their  own 
countT)-  and  imme- 
diate following.  Of 
late  years,  while  the 
Continent  has  pro- 
duced many  architec- 
tural draughtsmen, 
yet  their  renderings 
have  been  as  a  rule 
so  dominated  by  a 
particularly  distinct- 
ive style  of  archi- 
tecture (generally  un- 
derestimated through 
America  by  an  off- 
hand characterization 
as  "L'Art  Nou- 
veau!")  that  we  have 
paid  too  little  atten- 
tion to  its  often  won- 
derfully successful  de- 
lineation of  its  own 
peculiar  t>-pe  of  archi- 
tectural design.  Some 
of  the  German  and  Austrian  architectural 
sketches  of  the  day  are  nearly  perfect  for 
their  technical  expression  of  the  curving  lines 
and  applied  ornament  of  this  prevailing  archi- 
tectural style.  Oftentimes,  indeed,  these 
sketches  are  so  obviously  successful  in  render- 
ing as  to  conceal  from  the  eye,  by  their  grace- 
fully emphasized  and  flowing  lines  of  compo- 
sition, the  defects  of  the  architectural  design 
they  are  supposed  to  express. 

In  England  it  is,  however,  of  only  compara- 
tively recent  years  that  the  art  of  architec- 
tural rendering  has  been  consistently  revived. 
The  field  in  that  country  has  been  so  con- 
stantly narrowed  by  architectural  subservi- 
ence to  the  technical  methods  affected  by  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw  and  his  followers,  which  have 
always  so  operated  as  to  restrict  the  profes- 
sion to  a  mechanical  and  brittle  technic  of  ex- 


Rg.  11.    Long  Grendon,  Buckinghamshire. 


In  Margin.  A  Brool«  in  the  Garden 


pression  that  is  only 
endurable  in  the 
hands  of  a  master 
artist,  that  the  better 
known  among  recent 
renderers  making  a 
specialty  of  these 
sketches  of  architec- 
tural subjects  have 
in  every  case  come 
from  another,  if  al- 
lied, branch  of  artistic 
growth,  rather  than 
rising  from  the  archi- 
tectural ranks,  as 
seems  to  have  been 
almost  always  the 
case  in  America  — 
an  example  being  Mr. 
Walcot,  who  from  an 
etcher  and  painter 
came  next  to  the  ren- 
dering of  modern  ar- 
chitectural subjects. 
Original  6H"  Long  Of     course,     English 

draughtsmen  have  long  had  as  examples  their 
fellow-countryman  Mr.  Herbert  Railton's 
drawings,  but  only  the  best  of  his  work  ever 
escaped  from  a  certain  over-mannered  pic- 
turesqueness  and  an  oftentimes  rather  annoy- 
ing emphasis  on  meaningless  sworls  that 
sometimes  became  annoyingly  mechanical. 
It  was  his  influence,  nevertheless,  that  prob- 
ably can  be  recognized  as  having  broken  up 
the  mechanical  renderings  so  prevalent  in 
England  during  immediately  preceding  years. 
The  one  master  pen  draughtsman  of  recent 
years  in  England  can  nevertheless  be  said  to 
have  come  from  the  architectural  ranks,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Griggs,  whose  training,  at 
least  in  part,  was  an  architectural  one. 

As  almost  always  happens,  the  development 
of  individual  expression  in  any  one  art  seems 
to  be  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  broad 


"I"  Uiitii.f.iif.^ 


Fig.  14.    A  Flagged  Terrace  and  Forecourt.    Same  5ize  as  Original 


Fig.  15.    A  Brook  in  a  Garden.     Reduced  iii"  in  Width 
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artistic  outlooic  oljtained 
only    by    acquaintance 
witii  the  work  of  artists 
in  other  fields.  No  artist 
can  become  great  until 
he  has  secured,  through 
much  experience,  a  crit- 
ical faculty  of  self-analy- 
sis  and    criticism,    that 
enables    him    to    know 
exactly   what   effect   he 
desires    to   obtain,    and 
when   he   has  best  and 
most  perfectly  expressed 
it.    In  pen  drawing, 
particularly,   is   this 
quality  needed,  because 
the  pen  design  can  never 
exactly    reproduce    any 
object  in  nature.     The  technic  of 
pen  drawing  is  concerned  with  the 
expert  suggestion  of  those  objects, 
never  in  an  attempt  exactly  to  re- 
produce   them    upon    the    paper! 
Paradoxical  as  this  statement  may 
sound,  no  student  can  begin  to  be 
successful  as  a  pen  draughtsman 
until  he  has  learned  that  his  at- 
tempt must  be  not  so  much   to 
draw  the  object  before  him  as  to 
express  it;  not  so  much  representa- 
tion as  interpretation.     A  simple 
touch  of  his  pen,  a  jog,  or  a  break 
in  his  drawn  line,  must  indicate  the 
crinkle  of  a  Gothic  trefoil  along  the 
sky  contour  of  a  spire,  or  outline  it 
against  the  shadow  of  a  window- 
opening.     The  more  perfectly  he 
suggests  the  ejfect  of  that  break  in 
an  architectural  outline,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  the  eye  of  a  casual  ob- 
server, the  more  perfect  is  he  in 
the  use  of  his  chosen  medium  of 
expression,  the  pen.    No  draughts- 
man, in  rendering  a  tree,  attempts 
to  draw  the  individual  leaves;  he 
strives  rather  to  have  each  line  of 
his  pen  follow  some  natural  leaf  or 
branch  contour,  so  that  he  achieves 
a   conventionalized    suggestion    of 
foliage    that    correspondingly    re- 
calls to  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  the 
observer  these  same  natural  forms. 
He  is  the  more  successful  the  more 
his  line-edges  suggest  the  broken 
contours  of  the 
leaf  or  branch  of 
the      particular 
kind  of  tree  he 
is  attempting  to 
delineate;     just 
as  his  work  be- 
comes the  more 
wholly     artistic 
and  pleasing  the 
more  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to 
make  these  same 
l)en   lines  deco- 
rative and  beau- 
tiful   in    them- 
selves.    So   the 
most    perfect 


Fig.  16.    Study  of  Barns  at  Westington,  Gloucestershire 


Fig.  17.    East  Hendred,  Bertcshire 


Fig.  18.    A  Carriage-drive  to  a  Country  House.    Designed  and  Drawn  by  F.  L.  Griggs 


drawing    or    expression 
of  a   tree   may   be  en- 
tirely lacking  in  artistic 
feeling,  just  as  the  most 
conventionalized     out- 
lines of  a  Turner  print 
may  be  most  satisfying 
an(l    beautiful     because 
of  the  inherent  beauty 
of   the   pen-drawn    line 
and   the  brevity  in   its 
suggestion    of    its    sub- 
ject.    The  greatness  of 
the     artist     is     largely 
shown  by  his  intuitive 
ability  to  substitute  out- 
lines —  or  lines  expres- 
sing shadow  and  texture 
—  of  the  character  to  in- 
stantly express  the  subject  as  he 
intended.       Such    a    draughtsman 
may  disregard  a  more  painstaking 
means  of  rendering  his  subject  in 
favor  of  a  simpler  technic,  largely 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  al- 
ready previously   passed   through 
that  painstaking  stage  and  should 
be  capable  of  expressing  himself 
easily  with  simpler,   more  direct, 
means.    The  possessor  of  a  seem- 
ingly intuitive  grasp  of  these  char- 
acteristic   lines    or    outlines    will 
always  be  found  to  have  achieved 
that   skill   in   suggestion   only   by 
means  of  a  painstaking  study  and 
carefully    acquired    knowledge    in 
the   delineation   of    the    forms   of 
nature.     In  pen  draughting,  too, 
it  is  always  the  desire  of  the  in- 
telligent or  progressive  draughts- 
man to  express  these  natural  ob- 
jects in  the  fewest  number  of  lines 
possible.      Possibly  no  artist  was 
more  expert  in  this  art  than  the 
late  Phil  May,  whose  sketches  had 
a  quality  of  simplicity,  assurance, 
and  apparent  ease  of  rendering  that 
would  seem  to  have  made  them  the 
outcome  of  a  felicitous  moment  of 
inspiration;  whereas  they  were,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  result  of  the 
most   painstaking   and   intelligent 
stud}'  in  the  careful  elimination  of 
unnecessary  detail. 

To  a  person  gifted  by  nature 
with  the  neces- 
sar>'  faculties 
of  self-criticism, 
self-study,  and 
self-analysis,  it 
depends  only 
upon  their  nat- 
ural bent  to  de- 
termine in  what 
direction  they 
may  achieve 
success  or  repu- 
tation. These 
qualities  are  as 
much  needed  by 
the  business 
man  as  by  the 
artist;  for  in  the 
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artist  they  may  achieve  success  as 
surely  for  the  musician  as  for  the 
singer;  for  the  painter  as  for  the 
pen  draughtsman.     Generally,  the 
pen  draughtsman  will  succeed  the 
better  the  more  that  he  is  able  to 
study  and  profit  by  the  work  of 
other  artists,   painters,   sculptors, 
etchers  —  of  whatever  kind.  Their 
lessons  of  composition  he  can  bene- 
fit by  as  easily  as  he  can  be  directly 
inspired  by  their  bringing  out  of 
light  masses  by  means  of  dark;  of 
one  color  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
another.        All    these    means    or 
methods  have  their  similar  tech- 
nical parallels  latent  in  the  pen- 
nib.      Particularly   may   the   pen 
draughtsman  profit  by  the  study 
and  appreciation  of  great  etchings 
—  the  etchings  of  his  contempo- 
raries equally  as  well  as  the  famous 
etchings  of  such  masters  as  Rem- 
brandt or  Durer. 

Pen    draughting,    after    all,    re- 
quires a  naturally  precise  and  exact 
mind,   as   well    as    a    thoroughl} 
trained  eye  and  hand;  and  an  in- 
telligence   alert    to    perceive    the 
exact  definition  of  details  of  archi- 
tecture and  of  nature.    The  artist 
of  less  definite  temperament  will 
much  prefer  the  easier  and  more 
facile  means  of  suggesting  his  sub- 
ject that  is  possible  with  the  use  of 
the  brush  and  washes  of  gouache 
or  color.   He  even  would  probably 
prefer  the  pencil  to  the  pen,  be- 
cause  of   the   suggestive   qualities 
resulting    from    the    use    of    the 
former,  which  also  permit,  in  most 
cases,  of  its  greater  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  compared  to  the  more 
definite  and  exact  study  of  minutia; 
required  for  an  expression  of  the 
same  subject  by  means  of  the  hard, 
sharp,  precise  contrasts  unavoid- 
able with  pen  and  ink. 

Starting  with  what  appears  to 
have  been  an  unusually  full  and 


Fig.  19.    Chanctonbury  Ring,  Sussex 
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20,    A  Corner  of  the  Playing-Fields,  Eton,  Buckinghamshire 


by    the    work    of    others  —  either 
among  his  conternporaries  or  his 
predecessors.      The   very   evident 
sincerity  in  his  work  guarantees  all 
this.   His  drawings  never  strive  for 
any  mannered  or  artificially  notice- 
able means  of  expression;  just  as 
he  is  as  evidently  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  best  work  and  traditions 
of  his  chosen  vocation.     It  must 
have  been  largely  through  his  own 
individual    appreciation    of    such 
line-products  of  preceding  years  as 
the    etchings   of    Rembrandt   and 
other  masters  that  he  could  realize 
the  possibility  of  developing  a  pen 
technic  quite  different  from  that 
upon  which  the  majority  of  con- 
temporaneous     Tenderers      began 
modifying    their    work  —  and    at 
the  same  time  different  from  that 
of  any  of  the  earlier  masters  of  the 
pen,  such  as  Rico  and  Vierge,  for 
instance. 

For  a  time,  Mr.   Griggs  found 
occupation  in  the  making  of  ren- 
derings of  work  being  designed  in 
the    English    architectural    offices. 
At  this  period  he  hesitated  between 
undertaking  architecture  as  a  pro- 
fession or  continuing  work  as  an 
arrist,  and  it  was  upon  the  advice 
of  his  friend  Mr.  C.  E.  Mallows 
(with  whom  he  had  worked)  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Pennell  that  he  continued 
rendering  perspectives,  until,  from 
that    comparatively    narrow  _  and 
somewhat  unpleasantiy  restricted 
class   of   work,   Mr.    Griggs   soon 
passed  into  the  more  general  field 
of    book-illustration  —  apparentiy 
by  preference  still  particularly  con- 
cerning himself  with  a  number  of 
works  on  travel,   where  architec- 
tural subjects  predominated.    Yet 
those  progressive   transitions  had 
only  been  made  possible  by  his  sin- 
cere and  consistent  study  of  the 
accessories  natural  to  those  archi- 
tectural  subjects  with   which  his 


best  known  and  most  popular  medium 
of  copper  and  steel  plate  engraving,— 
Mr.  Griggs  has  undoubtedly  greatly 
profited  by  the  intelligent  and  under- 
standing study  of  such  men  as  Mac- 
kenzie, Nash,  DeWint,  and  Cotman. 
Having  in  the  first  instance  a  perhaps 
less  perfect  knowledge   of   architec- 
tural forms,  yet  Mr.  Griggs  brought 
even  to  his  earlier  incidental  perspect- 
ive sketches  an  apparent  acquaint- 
ance with  and  knowledge  of  examples 
of  line-work  that  helped  him  imme- 
diately to  achieve  a  freedom  of  ren- 
dering, and  so  seek  for  the  more  per- 
fect means  of  line-expression  outside 
of    the    conventional    methods    pre- 
viou.sly  current  in  the  English  archi- 
tectural office.     Mr.  Griggs  has  not 
allowed  his  mcthixls  to  be  influenced 


Fig.  21.    End  Piece  from  "Highways  and  Byways  in 
Hertfordshire  " 


ful  study  and  analysis  of  foliage  and 
landscape  forms,  as  well  as  by  a  natu- 
ral appreciation  of  their  beauty.  As  a. 
result,  he  was  better  fitted  than  his 
contemporaries  to  add  to  the  archi- 
tectural sketches  that  came  naturally 
within  the  scope  of  such  volumes  as 
"The  Highways  and  Byways"  of 
England,  for  instance,  those  other 
scenes  where  the  sketch  was  entirely 
restricted  to  land— or  water— scape, 
or  where  the  importance  of  the  archi- 
tecture would  be  minimized,  or  was 
naturally  dominated,  by  its  natural 
surroundings.  ,  ,.  ,     ,         , 

Almost  his  eariiest  pubhshed  work 
indicated  that,  either  by  training  or 
natural  bent,  he  possessed  a  strong  y 
dominating  artistic  sense;  and  possibly 
the    extent    to    which    his  drawings 
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succeeded  in  entirely  satis- 
fying both  the  architec- 
tural student  and  the  ordi- 
nary reader,  as  well  as  the 
artist  and  editor,  is  to  be 
best  explained  by  the 
nearly  perfect  combination 
of  these  two  branches  of 
training  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  single  individual. 
They  at  least  made  it  evi- 
dent that  what  he  had 
learned  of  architectural 
forms  had  been  ably  sup- 
plemented by  a  good  deal 
of  early  sketching  in  pen 
and  ink  from  nature,  in- 
cluding many  studies  of 
tree  forms,  and  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  es- 
sential elements  of  his 
daily  task.  It  is  somewhat 
of  a  moot  point  in  archi- 
tectural education  as  to 
how  far  the  course  of 
study  of  the  artist  and  architect 
can  run  side  by  side,  or  even  along 
the  same  general  lines.  In  the 
treatment  of  the  subjects  under- 
taken in  our  public-school  systems 
or  universities,  it  is  coming  to  be 
generally  recognized  that  special- 
ization is  now  undertaken  at  per- 
haps too  early  an  age.  Undoubt- 
edly the  architect  could  obtain  a 
great  amount  of  benefit  from  ex- 
tended courses  of  study  in  drawing 
from  life  and  the  cast,  that  would 
be  exactly  the  same  as  the  usual 
early  training  of  the  artist.  Such 
study  would  teach  him  propor- 
tions of  outline,  of  chiaroscuro,  of 
modeling  the  surface,  that  he  can 
obtain  in  no  other  way  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time.  Drawing  from  life 
develops  a  most  wonderful  appre- 
ciation of  line  and  outline,  of  pro- 
portion and  composition,  of  the 
grouping  of  parts  in  perfect  rela- 
tion to  the  whole,  that  can  never 
otherwise  be  learned  by  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  architectural  study 
in  so  perfect  a  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  after  a  certain  point,  in  the 
study  of  oil  and  water  color  the 
artist  fails  to  develop  the  exact 
precision  that  is  necessary  to  the 
architectural  expression  of  form. 
Unfortunately,  by  abandoning  this 
breadth  of  foundation  the  modern 
architect  has  most  undesirably 
narrowed  his  field  of  development, 
until  he  has  come  almost  to  disre- 
gard the  value  of  color  in  his  com- 
positions —  a  defect  that  he  has  at 
last  begun  to  realize,  and  that 
some  individuals  are  striving  to 
correct  in  themselves.  It  is  one  of 
the  principal  values  of  the  modern 
architectural  work  of  Europe  that 
color  is  being  employed  with  a 
simjjlicit)'  and  success  that  would 
never  be  conceived  of  in  the  wildest 


Fig.  22.    Clare  College  from  Bridge,  Cambridgeshire 


Fig.  23.    Burwell  Church,  Wesl  End,  Cambridgeshire 


Fig.  24.    Over,  Cambridgeshire 


dreams  of  the  English  or 
American  architectural  de- 
signer. 

Sketching  from  nature, 
to  be  valuable,  must  also 
be  exact;  and  the  use  of 
the  pencil,  particularly  the 
soft  pencil,  is  therefore  de- 
barred wherever  possible! 
Indeed,  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  most  pencil  sketches 
lies  in  the  incomplete  or 
"gray"  line  that  occurs 
from  the  tool  leaving  the 
paper  while  still  moving 
in  the  general  direction  of 
the  form  outline  that  is  be- 
ing delineated,  without  ex- 
actly expressing  or  defining 
that  form;  as  is  an  abso- 
lute essential  with  pen  and 
ink,  where  no  gray  line  is 
permitted,  and  the  artist 
must  draw  —  or  fail  to 
draw !  —  the  form  he  has 
set  himself  to  delineate.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  study 
of  foliage  and  trees,  and  Mr. 
Griggs'  restriction  of  his  medium 
to  pen  and  ink,  or  a  pencil  with  a 
hard  lead,  undoubtedly  was  of 
tremendous  importance  in  assisting 
him  from  the  first  to  develop  a  defi- 
nite and  characteristic  style  of  his 
own. 

It  should  also  be  obvious  that, 
throughout  this  entire  period,  the 
artist's  personal  delight  in  the  use 
of  color  had  never  been  entirely  set 
aside.  Even  the  simplest  of  his  pen 
sketches  indicate  an  appreciation 
for  color  and  sunlight  rarely  found 
in  the  work  of  the  pen  draughts- 
man —  let  alone  the  draughtsman 
of  architectural  subjects.  These 
qualities  he  possesses  in  addition 
to  an  insistent  feeling  for  the  pic- 
turesque that,  in  architecture, 
sometimes  can  even  be  made  to 
express  that  romanticism  of  appeal 
that  exists  in  paintings  of  the  high- 
est type.  It  cannot  also  be  en- 
tirely chance  that  has  led  him,  in 
so  large  a  proportion  of  his  subjects, 
to  deal  with  those  romantic  archi- 
tectural periods  that  find  their 
most  frequent  expression  in  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  his  own 
country's  churches  and  manor- 
houses.  These  natural  tendencies 
have  occasionally  found  an  even 
more  satisfactory  individual  ex- 
pression in  color-paintings  of  one 
type  or  another;  and  yet  these 
products,  as  well  as  Mr.  Griggs' 
etchings,  have  remained  limited  in 
number  because  of  the  insistent  de- 
mand from  publishers  for  his  illus- 
trative work.  It  remains  all  the 
more  to  Mr.  Griggs'  credit  that  he 
has  never  slighted  nor  attempted 
to  commercialize  in  any  way  his 
output  in  this  direction.   The  mere 
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list  of  his  books  that  is  appended 
altogether  fails  to  indicate  the 
tremendous  amount  of  work  that 
Mr.  Griggs  has  accomplished  wnthin 
a  comparatively  short  space  of 
time.  Macmillan's  "  Highways  and 
Bj-ways"  series,  for  instance,  is 
illustrated  with  a  thoroughness  un- 
usual in  book  publication ;  but  even 
among  these  volumes  few  possess 
that  wealth  of  illustration  that  is 
to  be  found  in  those  that  have  been 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Griggs.  When  a 
single  issue,  for  example,  contains 
one  hundred  illustrations,  and  when 
those  illustrations  have  been  ob- 
tained at  the  great  personal  pains 
and  expenditure  of  time  necessary 
to  traverse  an  entire  Englis'i 
county,  with  allowance  for  days  of 
rain  or  shadow  when  the  desired 
aspect  is  not  to  be  found,  it  is  ap- 
parent what  extensive  drains  upon 
his  time,  patience,  and  abilities 
have  been  effected  by  a  single  com- 
mission —  and  Mr.  Griggs  has  al- 
ready illustrated  not  one,  but  nine, 
of  the  twenty-two  volumes  either 
announced  or  already  issued  in  this 
series;  and  as  these  commissions 
have  extended  over  exactly  ten 
years  of  time,  it 
becomes  evident 
that  the  results 
have  been  emi- 
nently satisfac- 
tory, both  from 
the  point  of 
\aew  of  the  pub- 
lisher and  the 
public ! 

Another  fac- 
tor enters  into 
the  work  of  this 
artist.  When 
many  illustra- 
tors nowadays 
are  content  to 
work  from  pho- 
tographs, Mr. 
Griggs'  invari- 
able practice 
has  been  to 
study  his  sub- 
ject carefully 
and  fully  on  the 
spot,  making 
his  finish  draw- 
ing later  —  a 
process  in  which 
he  firmly  be- 
lieves, because 
of  the  oppor- 
tunity it  pro- 
vides the  artist 
to  go  through  a 
more  or  less  sub- 
conscious proc- 
ess of  selection 
or  rejection,  as 
to  details  both 
of  subject  and 
treatment. 


Fig.  25.    Almshouses  at  Quainton,  Buckinghamshire 
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Fig.  26.    Entrance  to  an  Lnclosed  Flower-garden.     Designed  and  Drawn  by  F.  L.  Griggs 


Many  of  Mr.  Griggs'  later  drawings 
have,  however,  been  made  en- 
tirely on  the  spot  —  even  in  such  a 
complicated,  minute,  and  extensive 
piece  of  work  as  the  view  of  Oxford 
from  the  top  of  Magdalen  Tower 
that  was  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
spectus of  Mr.  Aymer  Vallance's 
"Old  Colleges  of  Oxford,"  sent  out 
recently  by  Messrs.  Batsford,  and 
Scribner's  Sons.  The  painstaking 
perfection  of  technic  in  these  draw- 
ings (which  attribute  may  be 
hinted  at  in  disclosing  that  Mr. 
Griggs  occasionally  indulges  in 
"miniature  painting,"  as  well) 
can  be  fully  realized  only  by  an 
examination  of  the  original  draw- 
ings themselves.  Whereas  we  have 
become  accustomed,  in  the  exhibi- 
tions of  most  artists'  work,  to  the 
tremendous  deficiency  in  scale  ex- 
isting between  the  original  drawing 
and  its  reproduced  counterpart, — 
extending  sometimes  to  the  repro- 
duction occupying  only  one-six- 
teenth or  twenty-fourth  of  the  area 
of  the  original  drawing, —  when  it 
is  realized  that  many  of  Mr.  Griggs' 
illustrations  (such  a  one  as  the 
Oxford  drawing  just  referred  to,  for 
instance)  have 
been  given  less 
than  one-half  re- 
duction by  his  . 
publishers  it  be- 
comes at  once 
evident  what  ex- 
ceptional pains 
have  been  taken 
in  their  pre- 
cise draughts- 
manship. For 
the  purpose  of 
showing  most 
explicitly  the 
technic  of  this 
artist,  we  are 
in  this  issue  re- 
producing sev- 
eral drawings  at 
their  exact  orig- 
inal size,  so  that 
the  aspiring 
draughtsman 
can  have  an 
unusual  oppor- 
tunity of  study- 
ing at  full  size 
the  pen-strokes 
of  these  com- 
positions, while 
the  credit  given 
in  each  case  to 
the  volume  in 
which  the  re- 
production ap- 
pears makes  it 
possible  for  him 
to  compare  the 
original  with  its 
reproduction  — 
than  which  ex- 
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PLATt  LV 


A   HILLSIDE   HOUSL  AND  GARDEN 
DLSIGNE.D  AND  DRAWN  BY  F,   L.  GRIGGS 
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PLATE  LX 


F.L.CRICCS  JHrtinv.  ijia 


OLD   LONDON 
AN  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITION   BY  F.  L.  GRIGGS 
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perience,  if  sufficiently  carefully  un- 
dertaken, nothing  can  be  more  in- 
structive or  valuable  to  the  young 
draughtsman.  The  student  shoukl, 
however,  also  bear  in  mind  that 
these  reproductions  do  rather  less 
than  justice  to  the  artist  and  his 
drawing,  as  something  is  always 
lost  in  both  delicacy  and  nervous- 
ness from  the  original.  It  is  liable 
to  appear  both  coarser  in  aspect 
and  heavier  in  line;  hence  the  very 
real,  practical  reason  that  exists 
for  some  sort  of  reduction  from 
even  the  most  beautifully  drawn 
original. 

But,  after  ten  or  a  dozen  years 
of  one's  life,  mostly  given  to  the 
rendering  of  foliage  as  an  incidental 
or  essential  part  of  the  picture,  it 
can  easily  be  conceived  that  both 
mind  and  frngers  would  become 
somewhat  tired  with  the  more  per- 
sistent detail  necessary  to  con- 
sistently and  masterfully  continue 
to  portray  these  forms.  Possibly  it 
was  this  that  unconsciously  caused 
Mr.  Griggs,  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
"Highways  and  Byways"  series, 
to  fall  back  upon  the  pencil  as  a 
delineative  medium;  yet  these  pen- 
cil drawings  still  remain,  so  far  as 
the  architectural  forms  are  con- 
cerned, as  exact  and  precise  as  his 
pen  drawings  that  have  gone  before, 
said  of  their  foliage  treatment,  which 
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than  was  previously  the  case;  but 
Mr.  Griggs  has  already  given  his 
distinctive  contribution  to  the 
world  in  the  wonderful  series  of 
depictions  of  trees  and  foliage  ac- 
cessories that  are  contained  in  his 
published  pen  drawings  —  and  con- 
sequently this  relief  should  not  be 
grudged  him,  the  more  especially 
as  it  undoubtedly  presages  a  later 
return  on  his  part  to  an  even  more 
painstaking  rendering  of  foliage, 
although  it  seems  now  most  prob- 
able that  those  renderings  will  take 
the  form  of  etchings  rather  than 
drawings  made  by  the  pen.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  an  artist,  after 
having  worked  for  years  with  the 
crispness  of  line  so  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Griggs'  work,  would  occa- 
sionally desire  to  turn  to  the  bite 
of  the  etching-needle  as  an  inevi- 
table and  natural  step  in  progress. 
It  is  of  interest,  then,  to  know  that 
his  admiration  is  more  for  the  etch- 
ings of  the  earlier  masters  — 
Claude,  Piranesi,  or  Rembrandt  — 
than  for  those  of  the  modern 
school;  although  the  work  of  Me- 
ryon,  Haden,  Palmer,  and  Bone  — 
all  moderns  striving  to  attain  the 
standards  of  these  earlier  artists  — 
appeals  to  him  for  that  very  reason. 
These   pencil   drawings   of   Mr. 


Fig.  27.    Peterhouse  Wall,  Coe  Fen,  Cambridgeshire 
Perhaps  so  much  cannot  be        Griggs  have  only  recently  been  made  available  for  illustrative 
relies  more  upon  suggestion       purposes,  through  the  perfection  of  the  science  of  photo-engraving 


Fig.  28.    ScJieme  for  a  Lawn.     Designed  and  Drawn  by  F.  L.  Griggs 
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now  attained  in  some  of  the  con- 
tinental houses.  Most  of  the 
blocks  from  which  these  pencil 
drawings  are  printed  were  made 
in  Vienna,  where  the  art  has 
been  so  carefully  developed  that 
they  appear  to  be  able  to  retain 
the  most  delicate  values  of  the 
artist,  even  on  the  most  minute 
blocks,  in  a  way  that  rivals,  even 
if  it  does  not  sometimes  excel, 
the  successful  reproduction  of 
ordinary-  line-drawings  by  the 
regular  zinc  line-plate  processes 
to  which  we  are  accustomed  in 
our  magazines  and  books.  These 
few  illustrations  of  pencil  draw- 
ings are  included  in  order  to 
complete  the  showing  of  Mr. 
Griggs'  abilities  and  work.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected,  however, 
that  any  artist  can  ever  com- 
pletely express  his  abilities  in 
iUustrative  work;  even  such  a 
commission  as  is  provided  by 
the  "Highways  and  Byways" 
series  being  often  lacking  in 
those  appeals  to  the  imagination 
that  obtain  the  spontaneous  re- 
sponse essential  to  the  work  of 
art,  whether  it  be  great  or  little. 
Indeed,  these  commissions  de- 
mand a  certain  literalness  in  the 
drawing  that  must  often  irk  the 
creative  artist;  it  must  often 
happen  that  a  finer  sense  of 
composition  has  to  be  set  aside, 
literal  response  to 


Fig.  29.    Sketch  of  a  Demolition,  Gloucestershire 


his  chosen  county.  Mr.  Griggs, 
by  forcing  himself  to  draw  at  a 
scale  so  near  that  of  the  repro- 
duction, manages  to  avoid  much 
of  the  loss  that  ordinarily  occurs 
between  the  original  and  its  pub- 
lication— due  to  defective  proc- 
esses of  reproduction,  to  cheap 
paper  and  worse  printing,  which 
always  intervene  between  the 
artist  and  the  result  that  is  only 
seen  by  the  public.  So  inade- 
quate are  these  results  that  many 
draughtsmen  consider  any  seri- 
ous effort  at  illustrative  work  is 
nearly  useless.  These  drawings 
of  Mr.  Griggs  disprove  that 
pessimistic  point  of  view.  They 
show  themselves  to  be  serious 
work,  in  the  first  place,  because 
of  the  sterling  quality  of  their 
craftsmanship ;  because  their 
author  evidently  strives  neither 
to  make  his  picture  showy  nor 
startling;  because,  while  recog- 
nizing technical  limitations  in- 
herent in  the  pen-and-ink  line, 
he  nevertheless  is  able  to  add  so 
much  of  feeling,  of  imagination, 
to  what  he  must  often  himself 
consider  as  a  simple  topograph- 
ical rendering  of  his  set  subjects, 
—  a  rendering  which  he  has, 
nevertheless,  striven  to  make 
truthful  and  sound,  so  far  as  he 
has  considered  it  artistic  and 
possible  to  carry  it. 

A     long-deferred     visit     was 


m  the  mere  uteral  response 

the  demand  for  the  reproduction  of  actual  scenes  that,  in  many  finally  necessary  to  bring  out  frOm  Mr.  Griggs'  cupboards  a  num- 
cases  will  be  criticized  by  people  entirely  lacking  in  any  standard  ber  of  sketches  that,  being  not  drawn  "to  order,"  seem  —  as 
of  art  outside  of  the  camera,  but  who  may  happen  to  be  familiar  often  happens  —  even  better  to  express  his  natural  and  felicitous 
with  the  original  scenes  of  the  particular  list  of  illustrations  which  directness  of  drawing  than  the  more  carefully  finished  composi- 
has  been  laid  out  for  the  artist  by  the  author.  There  can  be  no  tions  selected  from  his  published  work.  Among  these  sketches 
question  of  the  great  value  added  to  these  volumes  by  these  pen  are  two  done  in  a  wash  of  brownish,  reddish  tone,  that,  in  color- 
drawings,  that  value  at  least, 
are                   to       ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^_  the 


up 


in 
the 


contrast  to 
text  type,  in  a 
way  that  is  not 
to  be  expected 
of  the  half-tone 
photographic  re- 
production, nor 
even  so  much 
from  the  repro- 
duced drawing 
of  pencil  lines. 
It  must  often  be 
that  Mr.  Griggs 
has  found  scenes 
far  more  pictur- 
esque and  more 
appealing  than 
those  required 
of  him  for  their 
literary  or  his- 
torical interest, 
or  even  those 
picked  out  by 
the  author  as 
picturesque  dur- 
ing his  tour  of 


Fi^.  30.    Cottages  at  Great  Nessex,  from  "The  Story  of  Lmma,  Lady  Hamilton"  (Macmillan  Co.) 


Prout  and  John 
SellCotman!  Of 
a  wealth  of  ink- 
line  thumb-nail 
sketches — of 
farm-carts, 
barns,  old  sheds, 
and  out-build- 
ings, fast  tum- 
bling into  ruin; 
yet  expressed  in 
so  sympathetic  a 
fashion  that 
they  would 
rival  the  most 
expert  drawings 
of  Phil  May 
himself  —  it  was 
impossible  to 
persuade  Mr. 
Griggs  to  sur- 
render a  single 
example.  But  in 
their  stead,  he 
volunteered  an 
equally  interest- 
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ing  but  altogether  different  sketch 
of  a  demolition,  showing  an  old 
farm-building  partly  torn  away; 
and  this  sketch,  despite  its  sim- 
plicity, has  yet  all  the  precision 
and  exactness  of  a  most  elaborate 
drawing. 

When  we  were  young  Herbert 
Railton  was  one  of  those  modern 
masters  of  the  pen  most  constantly 
held  up  as  a  model  before  our  bud- 
ding imaginations.  In  "Coaching 
Days  and  Coaching  Ways"  there 
was  one  showing  a  fortified  gate  at 
the  end  of  a  street  vista,  where  the 
beautiful  gray  rendering  of  the  dis- 
tance was  nevertheless  sparkling 
with  color.  Look,  then,  at  Mr. 
Griggs'  drawing  of  Olney  Church 
tower!  Is  there  not  atmosphere, 
color  —  yes,  and  texture,  too?  — 
all  in  addition  to  a  crisp,  sparkling 
preciseness  of  pen-line  that  is  a 
dehght  in  itself,  for  its  very  cer- 
tainty and  masterfulness.  And  the 
interior  of  Wing  Church  —  has  it 
not  a  mystery,  a  beauty  and  depth 
of  color  and  gloom,  that  attains 
a  nearly  perfect  expression  of  the 
subject,  and  hints  at  no  limita- 
tions of  instruments  or  line?  But 
these  qualities  are  inherent  in  all 
of  Mr.  Griggs'  renderings!  Note 
but  the  indication  of  materials  in 
Offfey  St.  Legers  Church,  in  St.  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor;  the 
rendering  of  the  big  yews  beside  Milton  Keynes  Church  —  and 
the  rustic  idyl  suggested  by  the  shepherd  and  his  flock !  What  a 
beauty  of  composition  exists  in  the  drawing  of  Wytham  in  Berk- 
shire; the  peace  and  quiet  of  an  English  gloaming  in  the  long  per- 
spective and  huddled  roofs  of  Newport  Pagnell!  The  romantic 
mystery  enveloping  Asthall  (would  that  some  pubHsher  would 
give  to  Mr.  Griggs  the  opportunity  to  make  a  series  of  drawings 
to  illustrate  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher"!)  in  the  Cotswolds 
may  not  always 
haunt  those  gables, 
but  Mr.  Griggs. has 
seen  it  there 'and 
caught  it  for  us. 
For  studies  in  foli- 
age suggestion  — 
and  perspective !  — 
let  the  student  at- 
tempt to  copy  the 
drawing  at  the  top 
of  page  226;  the 
street  in  East 
Hendred  (page 
227)  or  the  Play- 
ing-Field  at  Eton 
(page  228);  or  even 
the  trees  beside  the 
Cam  shown  in  the 
familiar  view  of 
Clare  College 
"Back"  at  the  top 
of  page  2  2g,  among 
his  pencil  repro- 
ductions. Perhaps 
even  more  instruct- 
ive are  the  pencil 
renderings  of  foli- 
age on  page  231; 
while  the  drawing 


Fig.  31.    Rood  Tower,  Lincoln.      Pencil  Study 


Fig.  32.    St.  Alban's  Abbey  Church,  Southeast  View,  1885,  Hertfordshire 


of  the  Quainton  Almshouses  is  one 
of  tho.se  that  has  always  most  de- 
lighted the  writer.  Not  only  is  it 
a  wonderful  and  satisfying  study 
of  foliage  and  architecture,  but 
note  how  well  it  expresses  charac- 
ter of  material,  and  distance  in  the 
corner  of  the  church  tower  peeping 
over  the  trees;  the  general  sagging 
unevenness  of  the  brick  almshouses 
and  their  lichen-covered  roofs!  — 
or  the  thatched  roof  and  plaster 
walls  of  East  Hendred  (on  page 
227)  against  the  distant  oaks;  the 
poetic  quality  of  the  old  stone 
barns  at  Westington,  above,  and 
the  country-like  vistas  of  the 
sweeping  carriage-drive  below.  The 
sketch  of  the  "demolition"  is  a 
"study"  that  shows,  as  well  any 
single  sketch  could,  the  tempera- 
mental characteristics  of  the  artist. 
To  the  architect,  about  the  most 
interesting  group  of  Mr.  Griggs' 
work  is  to  be  found  in  a  number  of 
sketches  undertaken  by  Mr.  Mal- 
lows and  Mr.  Griggs,  more  or  less 
in  collaboration,  of  imaginative 
architectural  subjects.  A  number 
of  these  were  published  in  The 
Studio,  for  a  period  extending  over 
a  year  or  so,  and  should  shortly  be 
published  in  book  form;  but  sev- 
eral others  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  made  by  the  artist,  and  in  no  other  instance  perhaps 
is  better  shown  the  natural  bent  of  his  temperament  in  the  bal- 
ancing the  architectural  suggestion  with  its  due  proportion  of 
natural  accessory  and  environment.  The  writer,  indeed,  suspects 
that  the  ordinary  architect  can  find  more  useable  material  of 
value  from  this  series  of  Mr.  Griggs'  sketches  than  from  the  en- 
tire set  of  the  "Highways  and  Byways"  illustrations!  It  is  a  per- 
sonal experience  that  indicates  this  fact,  as  the  design  of  a  house 
under  way  at  the  time  these  sketches  were  appearing  was  much 

influenced  by  a 
combination  of  two 
or  three  of  these 
drawings  of  pic- 
turesque English 
cottages  that  Mr. 
Griggs  had  con- 
tributed to  the 
series  at  just  about 
that  time, —  even 
to  the  extent  of 
suggesting,  almost 
line  for  line,  two 
of  the  chimney- 
cap  treatments, 
which  were  incor- 
porated into  the 
Tyler  house,  on 
Cotswald  and 
Buckminster 
Roads  in  Brook- 
line!  It  is  inter- 
esting to  reproduce 
from  the  margin  of 
one  of  these 
sketches  two  little 
studies,  as  we  have 
done  upon  another 
page  (226).  One 
indicates  the 
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slightest  pencil  layout  of  a  floor- 
plan,  a  garden,  and  a  stream  mean- 
dering through  an  estate;  such  as 
might  have  been  given  as  a  school 
architectural  problem  —  just  the 
briefest  pencil-note  to  prove  a  sugges- 
tion or  guide  to  the  artist  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  composition.  An- 
other sketch  shows  a  little  "thumb- 
nail study"  of  a  house  of  this  same 
plan,  dominated  by  an  English  church 
tower,  with  the  stream  and  garden 
portion  practically  eliminated,  that 
occurs  in  one  margin  of  the  drawing, 
hardly  exceeding  a  total  width  of 
one  and  one-half  inches,  which  is  in- 
teresting to  compare  with  the  finished 
sketch  —  where  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  house  has  been  apparently 
modified  by  a  staider  second  thought . 
the  dominating  church  tower  re- 
moved, and  a  more  extensive  fore- 
ground, indicating  the  brook  and 
garden  hedge,  added  to  complete  the 
picture  I 

To  this  same  Studio  series  of  imag- 
inative sketches,  too,  belong  several 
of  the  drawings  illustrated  in  the 
plates.  Such  is  the  attractive  composition 
of  quoined  chimneys  and  gable  walls  en- 
titled "A  Garden  Wall  and  River  Gate." 
Such,  also,  is  the  jjencil  drawing  of  the 
gigantic  square-clipped  yews  forming  a 
long,  green  allee.  To  this  series,  too,  be- 
longs the  truly  marvelous  drawing  of  a 
stone-gabled  manor-house,  with  its  en- 
trance gateways  and  yew-arched  hedges; 
which  drawing  is  shown  at  the  exact  size 
of  the  original,  along  with  another  superb 
rendering,  giNing  another  view  of  a  very 
similar  subject,  entitled  "A  Green  Fore- 
court." These  drawings,  with  the  large 
composition  drawn  for  the  Shakespearian 
exhibition  at  Earle's  Court,  entitled  merely 
"Old  London,"  are  considered  to  be  among 
the  best  products  of  the  artist;  and  will 
undoubtedly  long  remain  classical  examples 
of  the  English  art  of  pen-rendering, 
establishing  high-water  marks  of 
endeavor  to  stimulate  the  rivalry 
of  followers  and  contemporaries. 

The  engraving  of  the  drawing 
showing  a  carriage-drive,  on  page 
227,  excellently  reproduces  the 
character  of  the  original.  Its  very 
slight  reduction  from  the  original 
size  of  the  drawing — about  an  inch 
— corrects  thicknesses  of  line,  with- 
out losing  detail  in  the  drawing. 
The  "values"  have  all  been  kept 
remarkably  well  throughout  the 
picture.  Long  Grendon  is  another 
drawing  that  is  here  shown  with 
but  slight  reduction.  The  pen-and- 
ink  drawings  on  Plates  LIV,  LV, 
and  LXI  are  all  shown  at  the  ac- 
tual size  of  Mr.  Griggs'  drawings; 
and  the  rjne  last  mentioned  was  in- 
Icmk']  to  be  reproduced  at  a  four- 
inch  width,  and  it  was  drawn  out 
only  two  and  a  half  inches  wider, 
—  or  a  total  of  -ix  and  a  half 
inches  wide!    The  three  .skctehes 


Fig.  33.    Gilston  Elms,  Hertfordshire 


Fig.  34.    At  Wallington,  Hertfordshire 


Fig.  35.    Church  Gates,  Hitchin,  Hertfordshire 


upon  this  page  are  taken  from  a  single 
volume  of  the  "Highways  and  By- 
ways" series,  in  Hertfordshire  — 
which  many  regard  as  exhibiting  the 
best  work  that  this  artist  has  done  for 
these  volumes. 

Do  not  such  original  compositions 
as  some  of  these  drawings  last  men- 
tioned —  taken  along  with  the  series 
of  Studio  drawings  —  presage  a 
possible  rather  unusual  development 
into  the  architect,  from  the  artist? 
Can  Mr.  Griggs  for  long  resist  the 
temptation  to  attempt  to  realize  in 
permanent  materials  some  of  the  pic- 
turesque compositions  he  so  felici- 
tously imagines  in  his  sketches?  May 
we  not  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  we  can  reproduce  photographs 
of  actual  gardens  and  estates  de- 
signed and  drawn  —  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent medium — by  Mr.  Griggs?  We 
could  assuredly  better  leave  in  his 
hands  than  those  of  many  "archi- 
tects" the  restoration  of  old  houses  in 
those  parts  of  England  where  he  has 
come  to  be  so  thoroughly  at  home! 
A  Partial  Bibliography  of  Volumes 

containing    Mr.    Griggs'    best    illustrative 

work  would  include: 

Seven  Gardens  and  a  Palace  (John 
Lane) 

The  Chronicle  of  a  Cornish  Gar- 
den (John  Lane) 
-1901.    Stray  Leaves  from  a  Border 

Garden  (John  Lane) 
1 90 1.    Highways     and     Byways     in 
Hertfordshire.    (The  first  of  these 
series  to  be  illustrated  by  this  artist.) 
(Macmillan) 

The  Sensitive  Plant  (John  Lane) 

Highways  and  Byways  in  London 
(Macmillan) 
-1903.   Highways     and     Byways     in 
South  Wales  (Macmillan) 
Highways   and   Byways    in    Sussex 

(Macmillan) 
The  Balliols  and  the  Royal  Manor 
OF  Hitchin  (Macmillan) 
1904.   Memorials       of       Edward 

burne-jones 
1904-1905.   Highways  and  Byways 
IN  THE   CoTSWOLDS    (Mac- 
millan) 
A   Book   of   Cottages  and 
Little  Houses  (Batsford) 
Highways    and    Byways    in 

Berkshire  (Macmillan) 
Highways    and    Byways    in 
Buckinghamshire      (Mac- 
millan) 
Architectural     Gardening 

(The  Studio) 
Highways    and    Byways    in 
Cambridgeshire    (Macmil- 
lan) 
Lady  Hamilton  (Macmillan) 

The  Old  Colleges  of  Ox- 
ford (Batsford) 

The  Collected  Works  of 
Wm.  Morris  (Longmans) 

Life  of  G.  F.  Watts 

Highways  and  Byways  in 
Lincolnshire  (Macmillan) 

A  History  of  Eton  College 
(Batsford) 


1900, 
1900, 

1900 
1900- 

1902, 
1902, 

1902- 

I903' 
1904. 


1905. 
1906. 
1907. 

1908. 
1909. 

1909. 
1910. 

1910. 

1911. 
1912. 

1912. 
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IT  seems  appropriate  in  this  month's  issue  to  mention  first 
upon  this  page  that  this  month  occurs  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth,  on  the  eighth  day  of  August, 
1763,  of  Charles  Bulfinch,  one  of  our  first  American  architects. 
All  members  of  the  profession  know  of  his  connection  with  the 
Capitol  at  Washington.  Many  of  those  who  have  resided  in  or 
studied  at  Boston  also  know  Charles  Bulfinch  as  the  architect 
of  the  original  portion  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
of  the  old  McLean  Asylum,  and  of  University  Hall  at  Harvard, 
as  well  as  of  a  number  of  interesting  old  Boston  structures  that 
have  since  disappeared. 

A  certain  additional  interest  attaches  to  the  anniversary  just 
at  this  time  because  Bulfinch's  most  famous  monument,  the 
Massachusetts  State-house  on  Beacon  Hill,  is  about  to  be  ex- 
tended in  accordance  with  a  scheme  that  it  is  hoped  will  not  de- 
tract from  the  dignity,  refinement,  and  beauty  of  the  earlier 
portions  of  that  edifice.  The  section  for  which  Bulfinch  is  re- 
sponsible is  but  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  structure 
as  it  appears  to-day,  extending  to  a  depth  of  only  sixty  feet, 
although  it  covers  the  entire  frontage  on  Beacon  Street,  of  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet.  We  print  upon  this  page 
a  perspective  showing 
the  Bulfinch  portion, 
along  with  one  of  the 
wings  proposed  to  be 
added  at  either  side, 
just  back  of  the  old 
fagade.  These  additions 
are  to  conform  with  the 
old  "Bulfinch  Front," 
in  material  and  design, 
and  will  serve  to  obscure 
to  a  considerable  extent 
the  yellow  brick  and 
marble  addition  made  a 
decade  ago  at  the  rear 
of  this  historic  structure. 
The  new  wings  will  rest 
upon  land  already 
owned  by  the  Common- 
wealth, although  for  the 


Study  for  New  Wings  Added  to  Old 
R.  D.  Andrews.  R.  Clipston  Sturgis.  and 


present  only  the  wing  shown  in  the  perspective  will  be  at  all 
prominent,  as  the  other  extends  back  of  a  group  of  houses  front- 
ing on  Beacon  Street.  It  is,  however,  safe  to  predict  that  these 
dwellings  will  be  removed  in  the  near  future,  thus  revealing  in 
its  entirety  the  extended  State-house  fagade. 

IT  would  also  seem  apposite  to  recall  how  the  citizens  of  this 
age,  in  gaining  some  factitious  advantages  over  their  prede- 
cessors of  Bulfinch's  time,  have  in  other  respects  lost  qualities 
quite  as  valuable.  We  should  remember  that  Bulfinch,  as  well 
as  Jefferson,  Washington,  Dr.  Thornton,  and  other  American 
citizens  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  products  of  a  system  of 
general  education  that  nevertheless  endowed  them  with  the  re- 
finement, taste,  and  ability  to  execute  structures  as  beautiful 
and  permanent  as  those  with  which  their  names  have  since  been 
associated.  In  some  part,  these  structures  have  never  been 
equaled  to-day,  probably  because  the  architectural  problems  of 
the  twentieth  century  are  as  little  concerned  with  dignity  and 
refinement  as  with  the  expression  of  an  honorable  and  useful 
citizenship  in  meager  and  inexpensive  materials.  The  fact  that 
few  members  of  a  highly  specialized  profession  are  able  to  equal 
these  structures  to-day,  even  when  aided  by  all  the  educative 
research  conducted  since  that  time,  causes  one  to  draw  a  some- 
what pessimistic  contrast  between  either  the  timber  of  the  men 
themselves  or  the  conditions  that  existed  then  and  those  that 
surround  us  now.  Yet  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  the  archi- 
tecture of  to-day  to  represent  quaUties  that  we  do  not  ourselves 
possess,  even  though  we  are  fortunately  still  able  to  admire  them 
when  they  have  been  preserved  in  architecture  that  was  the 
truthful  product  of  those  forgotten  times.  It  would  certainly 
not  be  possible  for  most  citizens  now  occupying  positions  in  life 
and  society  similar  to  Charles  Bulfinch's  to  design  and  erect  for 
individuals  in  their  community,  or  for  their  State,  structures  as 
permanently  dignified  and  beautiful  as  those  they  have  inherited 
from  the  civilization  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

THE  fact  that  Bulfinch  gave  generously  of  his  time  and  abil- 
ity to  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  otherwise  than  as 
an  architect,  is  perhaps  not  so  generally  known.  He  served 
as  a  Selectman  from  the  time  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old ;  and 
was  for  twenty-one  years  chairman  of  that  Board.  Still  less  is  it 
known  that  for  twenty-one  years  Bulfinch  served  as  Superin- 
tendent of  PoUce  in  Boston!  It  was  during  the  time  of  Bul- 
finch's chairmanship  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Selectmen  that  the 
city  underwent  very  important  formative  changes:  the  mill-pond 
under  the  present  Back  Bay  district  was  filled  in;  South  Boston 
laid  out;  the  malls  around  the  Common  were  planted;  Faneuil 
Hall  enlarged,  and  the  Quincy  and  Boylston  markets  constructed; 
while  the  entire  city  underwent  a  general  process  of  widening, 
extension,  and  paving  of  its  streets. 

The  fact  that  Charles  Bulfinch  was  able  unostentatiously  to 
fulfil  all  these  manifold  public  duties,  and  yet  find  sufficient 

leisure   and   inspira- 

— tion    to   develop    those 

architectural  fancies  that 
have  preserved  his  mem- 
ory, furnishes  an  inspi- 
ring lesson  for  his  profes- 
sion in  these  more  stren- 
uous times.  It  must 
remain  a  problem  for  the 
architect  of  to-day  to 
maintain  that  spirit  of 
judicious,  sparing  orna- 
ment, of  correct,  felic- 
itous composition,  of 
breadth,  of  simplicity,  of 
dignity,  that  combine  to 
dower  the  Bulfinch 
State-house    with    dis- 

D  „.    .   c.  .   u         HI       M  tinction  quite  above  its 

Bulfinch  State-house,  Boston,  Mass.  ui  •  +     •   1 

William  Chapman.  Associated  Architects  humblC  native  materials. 
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The  Hospital.  Pefknis  lii.->iiiuiiuii  iui  iiie  miiiO, 

Watertown,  Mass. 

R.  CSpston  Stuigis.  AfcNtecl 

THE  July  Brkkbuilder  features 
R.  Clipston  Sturgis'  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  at  Water- 
town,  Mass.  Despite  the  pains  evi- 
dently taken,  these  \-iews  do  not  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  this  group.  These 
buildings  are  preeminently  interesting 
for  their  texture  and  appreciative  use 
of  material  —  and  many  of  these  re- 
productions give  no  idea  of  either;  while 
the  ver>-  first  rule  of  the  "A  B  C  of 
Photography"  is  never,  never,  to  pho- 
tograph an  interior,  or  a  quadrangular 
building  group,  directly  from  the  axial 
line.  Judging  this  showing,  therefore, 
with  a  considerable  admixture  of  recol- 
lection of  the  buildings  themselves,  they 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  in- 
sular architecture.  Although  as  a  rule 
distinctly  "English"  in  design,  they  are 
much  more  refined  in  detail  than  most 
American  versions  of  that  misunder- 
stood st^le  (E.  F.  Guilbert,  and  others, 
please  take  notice  I).  In  part,  this  arises. 
from  the  minute  scale  of  every  detail; 
for  instance,  the  casements  in  the  bay 
over  the  main  entrance  are  so  small 
that  one  could  hardly  push  more  than 
the  arm  between  the  mullions.  This 
scale  is  consistently  used  through  the 
entire  group;  with  the  notable  excep- 
tion of  the  tower  of  the  main  building, 
where  the  necessary  transition  in  scale 
has  not  been  successfully  accom- 
plished. As  a  consequence,  the  upper 
portion  seems  over-emphasized,  "liney," 
and  the  central  lantern,  while  perhaps  appropriate 
to  the  design,  is  undeniably  "ugly"  in  contour.  It 
might  also  be  said,  in  so  consistent  a  development 
of  an  English  style,  that  such  details  as  the  foun- 
tains in  the  cloister  courts,  the  lamp-standards  at 
the  entrance,  and  the  interior  treatment  in  the 
Museum  seem  out  of  character,  besides  recalling 
the  t>pe  of  design  commonly  stigmatized  as  "mod- 
em art."  The  refined  domestic  effect  of  details 
and  gables,  indicated  in  the  view  of  the  Girls' 
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Entrance,  Main  Building,  Perkins  Institution  for  Blind 

R.  Clipston  Sturgis,  Architect 

(From  "The  Brickbuilder") 


Kindergarten  Court,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 

R.  Clipston  Sturgis,  Architect 
(From  "Tho  Brickbuilder") 

which 


House  at  Chestnut  Hill.  Mass. 
f.  Manton  Wakefiek).  AichHecl 


Cottages,  Girls'  Close,  Perkins  Institution  for  tlie 
Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 
R.  Clipston  Sturgis,  Architect 

Cottage  Close,  or  the  Hospital  Building, 
is  wholly  satisfying.  If  any  general 
criticism  of  so  successful  a  group  is 
worth  while,  it  might  be  that  the  con- 
tinual repetition  of  favorite  motives 
sometimes  suggests  a  certain  appear- 
ance of  paucity  of  idea,  which  tends 
somewhat  to  a  monotony  in  design, 
particularly  in  the  similar  recurring 
gable  treatments  of  the  different  build- 
ings, such  as  the  Hospital  and  Directors' 
House. 

This  issue  also  contains  the  Liberty 
Theater  in  Pittsburgh,  with  a  somewhat 
novel  plan,  and  a  section  that  seems  to 
indicate  rather  undesirable  ceiling  and 
sight  lines,  although  no  interior  photo- 
graph is  given  to  confirm  or  negate 
this  suspicion;  a  simple,  if  rather 
crudely  fenestrated,  English  brick  house 
with  pointed  gables,  at  New  Haven,  by 
Murphy  &  Dana;  and  two  other  dwell- 
ings,—  one  of  plaster,  suggesting  an 
over-close  study  of  the  work  of  Wilson 
Eyre;  the  other  a  brick  house  at  Chestnut 
Hill,  by  F.  Manton  Wakefield,  worthy 
of  particular  architectural  note  because 
of  its  directness  of  design,  with  no  at- 
tempt to  incorporate  any  foreign  style 
into  its  architectural  expression.  The 
result  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
development  of  our  long-awaited  Amer- 
ican type.  The  text  continues  the  usual 
articles,  besides  providing  the  needed 
contrast  to  Mr.  Sturgis'  refined  English 
buildings  in  a  Normal  School  at  Newark, 
as  one  other  contribution  to  the  over- 
ornate  and  ornamented  development  of  terra-cotta 
Elizabethan  architecture  in  America  —  as  com- 
pletely illustrates  "how  not  to  do  it"! 

The  American  Architect  for  July  2  contains 
Mr.  Lorado  Taft's  paper  on  "Recent  Tendencies 
in  Sculpture,"  given  before  the  Convention  of 
the  Institute,  and  now  accompanied  by  illustra- 
tions, including  some  modern  French  works  of 
unusual  interest.     Besides  the  plates  illustrating 

(From  "The  Brickbuilder") 


Tower,  Perkins  Institution 
R.  Clipston  Sturgis.  Architect 


House  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Murphy  &  Dana.  Architects 
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(From  "  The  National  Architect") 


(From  "The  Western  Architect") 


(From  "The  American  Architect") 


Residence  for  C.  J.  Matthews,  L<Hiyiiurin-,  i^d. 
Horace  Trumbauer,  Architect 

sculpture,  three  small  houses  are  reproduced,  of 
which  we  record  only  a  dwelling  around  a  patio 
at  Hollywood,  Cal.,  by  Elmer  Grey. 

July  9  contains  the  sixth  of  Mr.  Koester's 
articles  on  "American  City  Planning,"  at  last 
becoming  more  valuable.  In  "The  Current 
Periodical  Press,"  the  illustrations  selected 
poorly  represent  the  published  architecture  of 
the  month;  and  the  plates  illustrate  St.  Mary's 
Parochial  School  at  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y., 
by  Messrs.  Edward  A.  Lehman  &  Thomas 
O'Kane,  Jr.,  and  the  much  discussed  and 
criticized  National  Monument  to  the 
Maine,  just  erected  at  the  Columbia 
Circle  entrance  to  Central  Park,  New 
York  City,  displaying  principally  the 
sculptural  adornment  of  the  shaft,  the 
single  other  view  showing  the  monument 
and  driveway  entrance  in  general. 

July  1 6  contains  some  "London  Corre- 
spondence," including  extracts  from  an 
address  by  Thomas  Hastings  printed  in 
the  R.  I.  B.  A.  Journal;  and  various  build- 
ings of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cin- 
cinnati, 0.,  by  A.  Lincoln  Fechheimer, 
carried  out  in  a  brick  baronial  style,  the 
Administration  Building  being  easily  the 
most  successful  unit  of  the  group. 

July  23  contains  the  third  instalment  of 
Mr.  Schuchardt's  reflections  on  the 
"Housing  Problem,"  treating  particu- 
larly of  Letchworth,  England;  along  with 
a  rather  stiff  Memorial  Village  Hall  at 
Chatham,  N.  Y.,  having  interiors  of  a  more 
successfully  simple  type  of  Colonial  design. 

July  30  contains  the  third  of  Mr.  Kim- 
ball's series  on  "Heating  and  Ventilating 
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Devoe  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

Hill  &  WoUersdorf,  Architects 

(From  "Architecture") 


New  Municipal  Building,  New  York 
McKim,  Mead  &  White,  Architects 
(From  "The  American  Architect") 


I  racy  Memorial  Village  Hall,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 
Horace  W.  Peaslee,  Architect 

Practice,"  and  illustrates  four  plates  of  Beaux- 
Arts  student  work,  and  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Mathews' 
Christian  Science  Church  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
which  suffers  from  the  failure  of  the  exterior 
arbitrarily  imposed  upon  the  plan  to  compose 
satisfactorily,  or  express  it  in  any  way. 

Architecture  for  July  publishes  a  photographic 
view  of  two  over-reduced  working  drawings  of 
the  Maine  National  monument;  a  new  apart- 
ment-building on  Park  Avenue  and  79th 
Street,  by  Warren  &  Wetmore  and  R.  T. 
Lyons;  a  nearly  successful  house  at  West 
Hartford,  Conn.,  by  Smith  &  Bassette, 
its  easy  and  somewhat  novel  composition 
being  marred  by  the  garage,  located  so 
J  near  the  house  that  its  contours  detract 
I  from  the  effectiveness  of  the  outlines 
adopted  for  the  dwelling.  A  general  view, 
and  several  details,  of  McKim,  Mead  & 
White's  incomplete  Municipal  Building  in 
New  York;  five  working  drawings  and 
photographs  of  the  Grace  Chapin  Hall  at 
Williams  College,  an  interesting  variation 
of  the  English  Renaissance  style,  by  Cram, 
Goodhue  &  Ferguson  ("Boston  office,"  if 
you  please!);  and  a  High  School  at  East 
Orange,  by  Guilbert  &  Betelle,  in  a  rather 
novel  version  of  the  English  Baronial 
style,  fill  out,  with  Arthur  Ware's  rather 
picturesque  grouping  of  somewhat  Euro- 
pean features  in  a  stable  at  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  the  remaining  pages. 

The  National  Architect  for  July  prin- 
cipally illustrates  work  by  Horace  Trum- 
bauer, including  an  English  brick  Georgian 
house  at  Villa  Nova,  with  interiors  equally 
dignified  in  style;  a  perspective  view  of  the 


National  Maine  Monument,  Central  Park,  New  York  City 
H.  Van  Buren  MagomSle,  Architect.      Attilio  Piccirilli,  Sculptor 
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(From  "The  Anwrican  Atchilect") 


(From  "Architecture") 


(From  "The  Western  Architect ") 


SC Mary's Paroc I,        .  ^.dway.  N.Y. 

Lehman  &  O'Kane.  Architects 

same  architect's  RiLz-Carlton  Hotel 
at  Philadelphia ;  and  a  house  at  Lang- 
home.  Pa.,  for  Mr.  C.  J.  Matthews, 
that  is  almost  an  exact  reprod  uction ,  in- 
cluding iron  balconies,  window-boxes. 
and  all.  of  Charles  A.  Piatt's  John 
Jay  Chapman  house  —  the  only  dif- 
ference occurring  in  the  service  ell, 
which  extends  beyond  the  main 
block  of  the  building. 

The  Architectural  Record  for  July 
presents  a  curious  sameness,  being 
made  up  from  photographs  of  early 
Colonial  and  Georgian  architecture  by 
Ph.  B.  Wallace  —  divided  between  articles 
about  the  Independence  Hall  group  and 
"Architectural  Philadelphia  of  Yesterday 
and  To-day,"  where  the  illustrations  in- 
clude a  miscellaneous  collection  of  details 
and  familiar  old  churches  and  markets. 
Unfortunately,  this  review  includes  some 
modem  architecture,  of  which  only  Frank 
Miles  Day's  Wetherill  and  Locust  Street 
residences,  and  the  Hotel  Wilmot,  main- 
tain a  comparable  average  of  interest!  Mr. 
Wilson  Eyre's  corner  house,  while  remain- 
ing picturesque,  already  appears  old- 
fashioned  —  a  criticism  that  applies  even 
more  literally  to  the  Art  Club.  Others  of 
Mr.  Wallace's  photographs  appear  under 
"Three  Tj-pes  of  Georgian  Architecture," 
—  even  such  familiar  dwellings  as  "  Wyck," 
"Cliveden,"  and  "Woodlands,"  with  others 
less  well  known.  Other  subjects  are  Mr. 
Wilson  Eyre's  office  building  and  apart- 
ment and  some  "quadruple  house"  exper- 
iments by  Diihring,  Okie  &  Ziegler. 

The  Journal  oj  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  for  July  con- 
tains Mr.  Peabody's  description  of  the  Institute  excursion  to 
Greece    last   year  on   the   Athena,   illustrated  with   his   pencil 

(From  -The  Bu*le,s-  Journal."  LorxJon)  skctcheS.     A  SCCOnd  article 

deals  with  "  Rural  and  Sub- 
urban Housing."  The  rest 
of  the  issue  contains  notes 
of  the  conventions  of  the 
Architectural  League  and 
the  American  Federation  of 


Grace  Chapin  Hall,  \Nilliaiiis  Colloiif.  \s  illiamstown,  Mass. 
.    Cram,  Goodlnue  &  FerSuson,  Architects 
(From  "Architecture") 


House  for  Leonard  D.  Fisk,  West  Hartford,  Conn 

Smith  &  Bassette,  Architects 

(Prom  "The  Builder,"  London) 


Glasgow  Municipal  Buildings  Extension 
Harris  &  Moodie,  Architects 


Residence  for  Walter  M.  Rose,  Pasadena,  Gal. 
Reginald  D.  Johnson,  Architect 

Arts,  a  London  letter.  Institute  busi- 
ness, and  Chapter  activities. 

The  June  Architectural  Review  (Eng- 
lish) illustrates  Leon  Ginain's  Musee 
Galliera  at  Paris,  some  interiors  by 
Sir  William  Chambers,  the  eight- 
eenth-century architecture  of  Brus- 
sels, some  Irish  work  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  an  "Episode  in 
the  History  of  English  Terra-Cotta" 
—  all  illustrated  in  the  plates,  with 
the  addition  of  some  architectural 
etchings  by  Wm.  Walcot. 

The  Architects'  and  Builders'  Jour- 
nal for  July  2  gives  further  views  of  the 
Royal  Palace  at  Budapest,  recently  illus- 
trated here,  but  which  we  show  again  as 
another  example  of  the  effective  handling 
of  a  problem  in  city  planning.  July  9  deals 
with  the  work  of  C.  R.  Cockerell,  and  illus- 
trates the  Liverpool  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  Taylor  and  Randolph 
Buildings  at  Oxford,  Basil  Champney's 
new  Bedford  College  for  Women,  and  the 
Lady  Tate  Library.  On  July  16  the  new 
Opera  House  at  Charlottenburg  is  illus- 
trated, with  the  new  Royal  College  of  Sci- 
ence at  Dublin;  while  July  23  has  an  arch- 
leologic  drawing  of  the  Temple  of  Trajan, 
Rome,  some  text  and  illustrations  about 
Devonport,  and  detail  photographs  and 
plans  of  Mr.  Lutyens'  St.  Jude's-on-the- 
Hill,  one  of  the  two  unfinished  churches  at 
Hampstead  Garden  Suburb. 

The  Builder  for  July  1 1  prints  designs  for 
the  Regent's  Quadrant  Competition,  the 
Training  College  and  Demonstration 
School  at  Glasgow,  and  the  new  High  School  at  Motherwell. 
July  18  describes  the  new  Delhi  layout,  and  illustrates  Messrs. 
Harris  &  Moodie's  design  for  the  Extension  of  the  Glasgow  Mu- 
nicipal Buildings;   July  25,  (From  "The  Builders'  Journal,"  London) 

two  prize  designs,  Devon- 
port  Municipal  Buildings, 
and  Messrs.  Garratt  &  Sim- 
ister's  prize  designs  for  the 
men's  hostel  at  University 
College,  Exeter. 


(From  "The  Builders'  Journal."  Londoni 


Bank  at  Dinslierg,  Germany 
I  &  Mo»e».  Architects 


Palace  of  Lmperor  Francis  Joseph,  Budapest 


House  in  Smith  Square,  Westminster 
Ldwin  L.  Lutyens,  Architect 
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IN  connection  with  the  showing  of  the  new 
buildings  for  the  Institute  of  Technology 
we  reproduce  a  view  of  the  Charles  River 
Basin  between  Boston  and  Cambridge,  look- 
ing toward  Harvard  Bridge — indicating  the 
western  boundary  of  the  new  Technology 
group.  Their  land  extends  between  the  marks 
shown,  from  Riverbank  Court,  the  building 
at  the  Cambridge  end  of  the  bridge,  to  the 
Shoe  Machinery  Exhibition  Building,  the 
large  stucco  structure  at  the  right,  or  east  — 
a  distance  of  1,500  feet  or  thereabouts.  This 
photograph  also  pictures  the  recently  com- 
pleted embankment  on  the  Boston  side,  which 
continues  to  the  West  Boston  Bridge,  shown 
in  our  issue  for  this  last  March.  The  basin 
has  been  made  by  constructing  a  dam  below 
the  West  Boston  Bridge,  raising  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  basin;  and  this  dam  has  also 
been  parked,  as  is  shown  in  the  photographs 
we  here  reproduce  of  this  improvement. 
They  show,  as  well,  another  architectural 
bridge  construction,  in  the  new  elevated  via- 
duct over  the  river  at  this  point.  This  viaduct 
is  built  of  concrete,  and  is  equally  interesting 
in  design  with  this  bridge,  or  the  viaduct  at 
Forest  Hills,  that  we  illustrated  in  February, 
191 2.  In  fact,  it  betters  the  West  Boston 
Bridge  in  the  uniformity  of  color  and  ma- 
terial maintained  in  piers  and  arch 
spans, —  a  matter  in  which  the  West 
Boston  Bridge  is  needlessly  defective. 
The  possibility  of  future  developments  of 
the  Charles  River  Basin,  of  which  those 
so  far  completed  are  merely  preliminary 
steps,  is  concerned  with  the  construc- 
tion of  an  island  near  the  center  of  the 
basin,  dividing  the  Harvard  Bridge  up 
into  two  nearly  equal  lengths. 

While  it  is  probable  that  this  island 
will  first  be  started  as  an  irregularly 
shaped  natural  park, —  needed -to  pro- 
vide landing-faciUties  for  the  boat- 
ing-development, for  which  little 
provision  was  made  in  construct- 
ing the  basin  embankment-walls, — 
once  started,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  will  eventually  extend  to 
the  more  formal  elongated  island, 
having  internal  canals  with  parked 
banks  connecting  the  two  arms  of 
the  river;  and  this  will  make  easy 
the  construction,  about  opposite 
Dartmouth  Street,  of  another  new 
bridge  of  monumental  character 
equal  to  the  two  we  have  illus- 
trated, which  would  serve  to  mark 
the  approximate  easternmost  side 
of  the   Technology  property. 

Mr.  Bosworth,  in  establishing 
a  simple  pilaster  treatment,  not 
only  architecturally  indicates  the 
"unit  system"  upon  which  his 
classrooms  have  been  developed, 
but  even  to  a  rather  Hteral  extent 
indicates  the  "book-stack"  theory 
of    enlargement,    illustrating    the 


principles  of  classroom  allotment  and  pro- 
visions for  future  extension.  Obviously,  to 
an  Anglo-Saxon  community,  the  classical 
form  of  architecture  is  more  adapted  to  an  in- 
stitution of  learning;  the  problem  may  then 
concern  itself  largely  with  the  distance  from 
which  these  buildings  will  be  viewed.  That 
distance  is  at  present  determined  by  the  width 
of  the  Charles  River  Basin  (between  about 
one-half  and  five-eighths  of  a  mile),  a  dis- 
tance that  enforces  the  severest  simpUcity,  as 
well  as  a  considerable  depth  of  reveal  of  pilas- 
ter or  window-opening  to  obtain  any  effect  of 
chiaroscuro  to  "carry"  for  the  necessary  dis- 
tance. Yet  these  conditions  may  sometime 
be  altered  by  the  building  of  this  still  imagi- 
nary island  development  in  the  basin  center. 

Besides  the  plates  given  to  showing  Tech- 
nology, we  illustrate  two  architectural  etch- 
ings by  Mr.  George  M.  Plowman,  an  American 
architect  who  has  studied  this  art  for  several 
years  abroad.  St.  Etienne  was  exhibited  in 
the  Paris  Salon  this  year;  the  other  —  a  per- 
haps more  conventional  subject  —  is  of  inter- 
est for  the  mediaeval  houses  on  the  Seine  bank 
—  all  ancient  except  the  one  at  the  left  of  the 
picture,  and  all  fast  disappearing. 

For  added  plates  we  print  Mr.  Harrison 
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Townsend'smost  unusual  church  atWonersch, 
which  suggests  a  derivation  from  our  Western 
Mission  architecture  on  the  exterior  and  is, 
inside,  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  efTective 
modern  instances  of  a  modest  chapel  interior. 
To  these  plates  are  added  four  plates  of  Eng- 
lish Country  Houses,  with  the  publication  of 
which  series  The  Review  will  particularly 
concern  itself  for  the  remainder  of  this  year 
and  next.  These  show  exteriors  and  interiors 
to  accompany  the  pictures  of  the  Garden  at 
Papillon  Hall  shown  in  the  June  Architec- 
tural Review;  and  Mr.  R.  Weir  Schultz's 
Pickenham  Hall, —  a  distinctive  modern  ver- 
sion of  an  extensive  brick  Georgian  mansion. 
Two  additional  plates  of  American  School 
Architecture  show  the  Assembly  Hall  in  the 
Mather  School  at  Dorchester,  by  Cram, 
Goodhue  &  Ferguson,  and  the  John  Winthrop 
School  at  Roxbury,  by  Maginnis  &  Walsh. 
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Plan  of  Papillon  Hall,  Market  Harborough,  England 
E,.  L.  Lutvens,  Architect 


For  future  numbers  we  have  in  hand  an 
unusual  amount  of  invaluable  material.  We 
shall  publish  in  October  a  set  of  most  remark- 
able renderings  by  Mr.  Eggers,  made  to  show 
three  different  designs  by  Mr.  John  Russell 
Pope  in  studying  the  problem  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  Washington.  These  drawings  are 
of  a  quaUty  of  excellence  that  has  prob- 
ably never  been  exceeded  in  competitive 
rendering  in  this  country. 

The  October  additional  plates  will  be 
divided  between  the  English  Church  and 
the  EngUsh  Country  House  series.    The 
churches  will  include  a  modern  type  of 
interior  by  Nicholson  &  Corlette  and  the 
unusual  problem  presented  by  the  restor- 
ation of  Selby  Abbey,  of  which  one  tran- 
sept and  a  large  portion  of  the  roof  and 
interior  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
English  House   plates  will  illustrate  a 
picturesque  house-design  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Newton    and    a    brick    Georgian 
building  and   garden   by  Messrs. 
Smith  &  Brewer. 

The  leading  article  in  October 
will  describe  English  Norman  ar- 
chitecture, giving  in  addition  a 
brief  description  of  the  historical 
development  of  that  style,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  illustrations, 
principally  selected  from  less  well- 
known  examples.  In  this  time, 
when  Norman  work  is  coming  to 
be  recognized  as  of  possible  use  in 
modern  church-fabric  design,  the 
timely  publication  of  this  material 
should  be  appreciated. 

The  November  issue  will  be  given 
to  the  illustration  of  modern  im- 
provements in  recent  German  thea- 
ter architecture  and  stage  contriv- 
ances. Separate  articles  will  deal 
with  large  and  small  structures,  and 
a  complete  set  of  drawings  of  Los- 
sow  &  Kuhne's  new  Dresden  Opera 
House  will  accompany  these  articles. 
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New  Buildings  for  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


William  Welles  Bosworth,  Architect 


THE  facts  to  be  stated  in  connection  with  the  plans  for  the 
new  Technology  are,  that  after  the  acquirement  of  the 
site  on  the  Cambridge  water-front,  facing  the  Boston  Back 
Bay  district  across  the  new  Charles  River  Basin,  Mr.  John  R. 
Freeman,  of  Providence,  an  engineer  and  member  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, offered  to  prepare  a  general  report  on  the  whole  subject 
of  what  the  buildings  should  be  to  make  them  what  he  called 
"a  working  plan."  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  expended 
about  a  year  in  gathering  information  and  preparing  an  elabo- 
rate and  exhaustive  report. 

The  information  he  gathered  included  very  detailed  descrip- 
tions and  criticism  of  every  first-class  institution  of  learning  in 
the  country,  accompanied  with  plans  and  photographs  of  their 
buildings,  and  charts  and  statistics  as  to  their  growth. 

The  report  consisted  in  a  completely  worked  out  scheme  for 
the  general  disposition  of  the  plot,  showing  an  E-shaped  main 
building  in  the  center,  five  stories  in  height,  to  be  built  of  con- 
crete, and  giving  exhaustive  details  of 
hghting,  heating,  and  ventilating;  as 
well  as  the  arrangements  and  fittings 
of  typical  class  and  lecture  rooms, 
auditorium,  library,  shops,  etc. 

Mr.  Bosworth,  approaching  the 
problem  from  the  purely  architec- 
tural standpoint,  saw  it  as  a  scheme 
of  courts,  with  the  principal  one  open- 
ing towards  the  water;  i.e.,  towards 
Boston  and  the  southern  sun;  the 
principal  feature,  a  dome  over  a 
portico  at  the  north  end  of  this  court, 
to  emphasize  the  character  of  the 
group;  and  the  whole  so  planned  that 
the  various  departments  should  be 
accessible  without  going  out-of-doors, 
and  with  all  the  workshops  located 
at  the  rear  —  where  fu- 
ture expansion  would  be      

free  and  service  from 
the  railroads  "  npar  at 
hand.  »1 

The  main,  or  aca- 
demic, group  was  located 
near  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, so  that  a  view  into 
the  courts  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  bridge; 
and  the  adjustment  of 
areas  to  requirements 
left  about  one  half  the 
land  at  the  east  for  the 
students'  group  of  dor- 
mitories, gymnasium. 
Walker  Memorial,  ten- 
nis-courts,  and  athletic 

field.     This  scheme  hav-      Charles  River  Basin  lu.i 


Sketch  of  Facade  along  Massachusetts  Avenue,  showing 
Entrance  to  Auditorium  and  Pratt  School  of  Architecture 


ing  been  presented  in  the  preliminary  sketches  reproduced,  and 
accepted  by  the  Executive  Committee,  tabulations  were  next 
made  of  the  number  of  students  in  each  course  for  each  of  the 
four  years,  and  the  interrelations  of  courses,  to  determine  the 
most  convenient  locations  for  the  various  departments.  For  in- 
stance, General  Studies,  being  almost  a  separate  school  used  by 
all  first-year  students,  could  be  somewhat  isolated  from  the  spe- 
cial departments;  though  second-year  students,  who  continue 
with  general  studies,  take  principally  Chemistry;  as  do  all  first- 
year  students.  General  Studies  was  therefore  located  at  the  front 
of  the  secondary  court,  to  the  east  and  nearest  the  dormitories. 
The  Chemistry  Department  was  next  located  adjoining  General 
Studies.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  group,  Architecture  was 
similarly  placed,  with  Civil  Engineering  adjoining  it.  Mechanical 
Engineering  and  Hydraulics  naturally  followed;  as  Geology  and 
Mining  naturally  followed  Chemistry.  Electricity  was  placed  in 
the  rear  of  the  dome,  with  ample  room  for  future  expansion;  and 

Physics  between  Elecjtricity  and 
Chemistry,  with  which  it  is  naturally 
allied.  Mechanic  Arts,  being  noisy, 
was  located  at  the  extreme  northwest 
corner  of  the  group,  in  connection  with 
the  department  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. Biology,  being  independent, 
was  placed  where  the  symmetry  of  the 
plan  offered  a  suitable  location. 

The  Pratt  School  of  Naval  Archi- 
tecture is  arranged  to  form  a  complete 
unit  along  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
though  connected  at  each  end  with 
the  main  group.  This  building  will 
also  contain  the  large  auditorium. 
The  Library  is  beneath  the  dome,  and 
the  Administration  Offices  are  located 
adjoining^the  central  portico  on  its 
western  side. 

Limestone  has  been 
approved  as  the  mate- 
rial for  the  exterior,  and 
the  construction  is  to  be 
of  armored  concrete. 
The  main  court  meas- 
ures 320  feet  square,  and 
the  secondary  courts  are 
each  156  feet  square. 
The  buildings  in  front 
are  three  stories  high; 
and  all  the  others,  four; 
except  the  Pratt  School 
of  Naval  Architecture, 
which  will  also  be  three' 
The  architectural 
character  of  the  build- 
ings is  severely  simple. 


iiuii  Mrett.cin.i  i'roiH-rh  i)i  iiciiiioioys  on  Opposite  Bank   a  pilaster  treatment  of 
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walls  being  adopted,  as  gi^'ing  the  maximum 
amount  of  light,  in  connection  with  a  use  of 
the  Greek  Ionic  order,  forty-five  feet  high. 

The  architectural  scheme  for  the  new  Tech- 
nology Buildings  differs  in  two  important 
essentials  from  the  usual  methods  of  housing 
an  educational  institution.  These  two  differ- 
ences are  basic;  and  the  reasons  that  have 
caused  their  adoption  are  of  interest  because 
they  may  influence  the  future  development  of 
other  similar  schemes. 

First,  instead  of  arranging  the  buildings 
about  one  axial  line,  two  a.xial  hnes,  both  at 
right  angles  to  the  river,  have  been  estab- 
lished. Upon  the  westernmost  of  these  is  bal- 
anced one  extended  building,  with  a  court- 
yard opening  out  upon  the  river,  containing 
all  the  departments  for  study;  upon  the  other 
have  been  grouped  the  residential  buildings, 
the  Commons,  and  the  Walker  Memorial,  as  a  From  Main  Court 
center  for  student  life;  and  this  latter  building  has  been  placed 
directly  across  the  axis  on  the  water-front,  closing  this  court 
at  the  end  toward  the  river  and  leaving  it  open  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction,  to  the  north. 

The  other  radical  departure  has  been  the  substitution  of  one 
enormous  structure,  pro\-iding  space  for  all  departments  under 
a  continuous  roof,  for  a  number  of  individual  buildings,  each 
devoted  to  one  or  more  studies. 

To  take  up  first  the  di\ision  of  the  land,  it  might  be  stated 
that  this  was  determined  as  a  mere  matter  of  common-sense  con- 
venience —  although  that  decision  at  first  appears  to  have  pre- 
vented achieving  one  grandly  effective  scheme  for  the  entire 
group.  The  proportions  of  the  property  did  not  favor  a  group 
placed  around  a  central  courtyard.  The  importance  of  the  river- 
frontage  forced  its  recognition  as  the  principal  facade,  and  it  was 
ob^^ous  the  study  departments  should  be  next  Massachusetts 
Avenue, —  the  main  thoroughfare  by  which  the  buildings  would 
be  approached  from  residential  sections  of  Cambridge  and  Bos- 
ton. The  fact  that  the  dormitories  would  not  be  erected  until 
after  the  Study  Building  emphasized  this  fact.  When  the  dormi- 
tories are  later  built  along  the  eastern  boundary  they  have  a 
retired  situation;  are  placed  nearer  where  boating  and  athletic 
interests  are  already  established;  and  the  northeastern  corner  of 
this  part  of  the  property  is  near  a  station  on  the  new  Cam- 
bridge Subway,  making  it  accessible  from  Boston  by  a  few  min- 
utes' run. 

The  Walker  Memorial  has  been  property  located  in  the  center 
of  the  student  group,  upon  the  river,  this  again  preventing  any 
development  of  a  double  group,  with  two  courtyards  opening  on 
the  river-frontage,  balanced  on  a  central  axial  Une,—  an  interest- 
ing proposition  that  has  nevertheless  been  ignored.  It  may  have 
been  kept  in  mind  that  the  Institute  property  might  at  some 
future  time  be  increased,  and  the  central  axis  of  the  river-front 


now  might  not  be  the  central  axis  twenty-five 
years  hence.  It  was  apparent  that  the  Insti- 
tute could  not  grow  to  the  south,  because  of 
the  river;  nor  probably  further  to  the  west, 
because  there  Massachusetts  Avenue  forms 
nearly  as  natural  a  boundary.  To  the  north 
and  east  there  exist  no  such  physical  obstacles; 
it  is  therefore  not  impossible  that  the  Walker 
Memorial  itself  may  sometime  come  to  be 
upon  the  central  axis  of  the  property;  and 
that  another  court,  facing  the  river  at  the  east, 
would  then  become  a  natural  development. 

After  consideration,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  adoption  of  a  single  building  to  house 
all  classrooms  and  departments  was  the  prac- 
tical solution.    This  makes  it  possible  to  pass 
from  class  to  class  without  going  outdoors, 
and  with  a  minimum  loss  of  time.    The  prob- 
lem of  future  extension,  at  first  sight  more 
into  Inner  Courtyard         complicated,  may  prove  that  one  building  will 
be  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise;  especially  if  it  could  have 
been  in  the  center  of  the  tract,  with  future  extensions  attached 
at  any  one  of  the  numerous  joints  of  its  articulations.    Granting 
restrictions  at  east  and  west,  this  development  is  still  provided 
along  the  entire  northern  side,  making  possible  the  growth  of 
various  departments  in  different  directions  within  the  structure, 
gradually  forcing  northward  those  intentionally  located  along 
that  side.    The  small  courts  facing  out  to  east  and  west  are  also 
left  open  for  future  extensions,  that  to  the  west  reserved  to  be 
closed  in  by  the  Pratt  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  with  the 
large  auditorium,  located  at  the  most  central  point  on  the  most 
used  avenue  of  approach.  This  main  Study  Building,  as  planned, 
will  care  for  two  thousand  students  (the  present  attendance  is 
1,700) ;  and  the  additions  contemplated  and  provided  for  in  these 
plans  will  more  than  double  that  capacity. 

Future  extensions  remain  a  problem  even  with  separate  build- 
ings, and  the  present  scheme  provides  internal  partitions  of  a 
temporary  nature;  so  that  classrooms  can  be  enlarged,  or  made 
smaller,  as  necessity  demands;  and  all  large  lecture-rooms  will  re- 
main within  easy  reach  from  even  the  most  remote  angles  of  the 
building.  The  big  central  Library,  back  of  the  immense  portico 
fronting  the  river,  is  also  convenient  of  access  by  all  departments; 
while  the  court,  with  its  immense  scale,  presents  a  dignified  and 
imposing  front  toward  Boston,  and  along  the  bridge  over  the 
Charles  across  which  the  Institute  will  be  most  frequently  ap- 
proached, and  generally  first  viewed.  Its  more  intimate  aspect 
toward  Massachusetts  Avenue  is  better  met  by  the  simpler  facade 
along  that  street,  that  is  indicated  by  the  sketch  upon  the  pre- 
ceding page  and  in  the  study  elevation  reproduced  in  our  plate 
section  this  month,  which  is  evidently  being  studied  so  as  to 
permit  of  eventual  extensions  to  the  building  to  the  present,  or 
future,  north  limits  of  the  property  being  made  as  occasion 
may  demand. 
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Sketch  Perspective  of  Entrance  Viewed  from  Main  Court 
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The  Passing  of  the  Thatched  Roof 

By  Bayard  Turnbull 


A  BODY  of  two  hun- 
dred architectural 
students  was  crowd- 
ing around  the  main  door- 
way in  the  court  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  at 
Paris,  waiting  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  doors.  They  were 
in  fine  spirits.  One  of  the 
French  students,  spjing 
two  Americans  standing 
together,  who  had  red  and 
yellow  hair,  respectively, 
sang  out,  ".4 A,  voild  un  qui 
est  couverl  en  tuile  el  I'autre 
en  chaume."  Which  being 
interpreted  architecturally, 
means,  "Hello,  there  's  one 
fellow  roofed  with  tile  and 
the  other  with  thatch." 
The  conflicting  colors  of 
the  two  American  students' 
heads  had  caught  the 
Frenchman's  eye. 

To-day,  throughout  all 
France,  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  Europe,  there  is  in 
progress  a  conflict  between 
the  tile  and  the  thatch  roof- 
ing, which  will  eventually 
result  in  the  disappear- 
ance from  Europe  of  the 
thatched  roof.  Those  of 
us  who,  during  our  so- 
journs and  wanderings 
abroad  in  the  highways 
and  b}'ways,  have  enjoyed 
the  sight  of  the  soft  lines 
of  the  thatched  roof,  which 
both  in  color  and  form,  as 
it  nestles  against  the  land- 
scape, seems  of  Nature's 
own  manufacture,  cannot 
but  feel  regret  for  its 
passing. 

In  the  industrial  com- 
munities abroad  thatch 
roofing  is  rapidly  giving 
place  to  tile  or  slate,  al- 


Hig.  I.    Stone  Cottage  near  Mortain 


Fig.  2.    A  Village  Street  near  Chartres,  France 


Fig.  3.  Thatched  Brick  and  Stone  Cottages  at  Amesbury,  England 


though  it  may  be  many 
years  before  it  entirely  dis- 
appears from  the  farming 
provinces.  In  justice  to 
the  peasant,  we  travelers 
should  be  willing  to  allow 
him  to  replace  his  disin- 
tegrating thatch  with  a 
more  sanitary  and  weather- 
proof roof-covering;  but, 
in  point  of  fact,  we  view 
the  change  with  the  utmost 
ill  humor,  and  are  as  cross 
with  the  rustic  for  dis- 
carding his  thatch  as  we 
are  with  the  city  shop- 
keeper who  has  torn  out 
the  first  story  of  his  thir- 
teenth-century half-timber 
house  to  install  a  modern 
plate-glass  front,  or  with 
the  master  of  a  mediaeval 
chateau  who  has  spoiled 
the  spirit  of  his  interiors  by 
the  introduction  of  Amer- 
ican radiators. 

But  the  European,  how- 
ever harmful  the  effect  may 
be  upon  his  character  or 
his  art,  is  fast  adopting  the 
science  of  bodily  comfort, 
first  discovered  in  Amer- 
ica. The  peasant  feels  he 
is  climbing  up  in  the  world 
when  he  replaces  his  thatch 
roof  with  tile  or  slate;  just 
as,  in  America,  some  ambi- 
tious citizens  will  shingle 
their  weather-boarded  cot- 
tages when  their  bank- 
account  permits. 

In  Europe,  where  the 
baneful  influence  of  the 
steam  sawmill  is  not  yet  so 
apparent  upon  the  archi- 
tecture, where  the  mortise- 
and-tenon  house-frame  is 
still  in  use,  and  where  the 
carpenters,  more  than  with 


lift.  4.    ThaUJ>t«l  Farm-buiUlinis  between  Middelburg  and  Veere,  Holland 


Fig.  5.     A  Farm-building  near  Chartres,  France 
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Fig.  6.    Thatched  Farm  Cottages,  England 


Thatched  Village  House,  Amesbury,  Lngland 


US,  are  joiners  in  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word,  with  some  sense  of  craftsman- 
ship and  feeling  for  form,  the  smaller 
dwellings  still  show  in  their  mass,  and 
particularly  in  their  roof-lines,  those 
logical  and  satisfying  forms  which  come 
from  the  hand-wrought  effort  of  the 
real  craftsman;  and  when  such  roofs  as 
these  are  covered  with  thatch  they  claim 
a  place  in  the  landscape  in  a  way  quite 
impossible  with  the  machine-made  roof. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  Amer- 
ican architect,  who  out  of  all  the  prod- 
ucts offered  him  in  his  country  can 
scarcely  find  one  roofing  that  satisfies 
his  craving  for  texture  and  variation  in 
color,  turns  for  relief  to  thatch,  and  be- 
cause of  its  limitations  for  general  use, 
endeavors  to  imitate  its  effects  in  other 
roofings. 

And  so,  at  a  time  when  the  "thatch- 
less-thatch"  wood-shingle  effect  is  claim- 
ing the  attention  of  some  of  the  archi- 
tects in  the  United  States  (who,  we  feel, 
would  much  prefer  the  real  thatch,  did 
conditions  permit),  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  study  some  examples  of  the  genuine 
thatch  roof  in  its  European  setting. 

A  charming  stone  cottage  near  Mor- 
tain,  France  (Fig.  i),  shows  how  the 
thatch,  because  of  the  naive  manner  in  which  it  was  applied  and 
trimmed  at  the  eaves,  has  greatly  improved  the  composition  — • 
a  quality  that  is  displayed  even  more  forcefully  in  the  court- 
yard of  a  French  farm  (Fig.  5),  where  the  homes  of  man  and  beast 
harmoniously  "modulate"   into  each   other   under   the   softly 


Fig.  8.    Detail,  Thatchc-d  House,  ISdttcl,  nedr  ^lalines 


rounding  angles  of  their  roofs  of  thatch. 
The  second  illustration  (Fig.  2)  is  a 
view  taken  down  the  main  street  of  a 
French  village.  The  long,  low  roof-lines 
are  very  agreeable,  and  these  are  softened 
further  by  their  thatched  covering.  No- 
tice with  what  feeling  the  gable  end  of 
the  nearest  building  is  treated;  how  well 
the  gable  framing,  the  slight  ornament, 
and  the  rounding  of  the  thatch  blend 
together. 

A  similar  English  street  view  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3;  while  other  English  examples 
(Figs.  6  and  7)  show  that  thatch  is  well 
adapted  to  steep  pitched  roofs.  In  the 
English  thatching  the  character  of  the 
straw  is  more  plainly  apparent  than  in 
the  French,  and  the  thatch  shows  a 
greater  depth  at  eaves  and  overhangs. 
The  naive  painted  decoration  on  the 
gable  end  in  Fig.  7  adds  also  a  human 
touch ! 

In  Fig.  4,  taken  at  Veere,  Holland,  the 
"passing  of  thatch"  before  the  advance 
of  tile  roofing  becomes  apparent.  A  de- 
tail of  a  house  near  Malines,  Belgium 
(Fig.  8),  illustrates  not  only  the  char- 
acteristic effect  of  the  thatched  eaves, 
but  also  presents  a  suggestive  window- 
shutter  treatment. 
Old  thatch  is  susceptible  of  many  interesting  variations  in 
texture  and  color.  It  may  weather  so  that,  in  the  distance,  under 
the  sunlight,  its  surface  suggests  rough  cast  stucco;  or,  again,  it 
may  suggest  the  disintegrating  complexion  of  some  elephant  on 
view  in  a  zoological  park,  as  on  the  French  farm  buildings  (Figs. 


Fig.  9.    Thatched  Village  Houses  in  Normandy 


Fig.  10.    Farmyard  near  Chartres,  France 
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lo  and  1 1).  It  must  be  admitted 
that,  when  thatch  has  reached 
this  stage,  it  cannot  be  recom- 
mended as  a  weather-proof  roof- 
ing, be  it  never  so  charming; 
while  once  again,  in  Fig.  9,  a 
house  in  Xormandy.  we  see  at 
the  right  of  the  picture  the  in- 
exitable  fate  of  old  thatch. 

Figures  12  and  13  show  inter- 
esting ridge  effects.  Notice  the 
picturesque  way  of  reinforcing 
the  ridge  in  Fig.  12.  illustrating 
also  a  local  development  of 
thatch  in  French  Canada. 

There  are  four  characteristics 
which  lend  to  thatch  roofing  its  special  interest.  These  are:  first, 
the  softness  and  variation  in  the  texture  of  its  surface;  second,  a 
softly  rounded  modulation  of  the  thatch  possible  at  the  gable 
ends';  third,  a  characteristic  unevenness  of  projection  at  the 


Fig.  1 1 .    Farm-buildings  near  Chartres,  France 


hand- wrought  and  uneven  effect 
at  the  crest  of  the  roof. 

In  the  "thatchless  thatch" 
wood-shingle  roofing  American 
architects  reproduce  that  round- 
ing of  the  gable  ends  that,  seen 
from  a  distance,  often  gives 
quite  an  Old  World  feeling;  and 
in  this  detail  these  designers  are 
able,  as  the  French  would  say, 
to  "faire  la  blague"  (to  imitate 
the  effect). 

In  place  of  this  palpable  imi- 
tation, could  we  not  make  use  of 
genuine  thatch  roofing  on  build- 
ings where  it  may  appropriately 
be  employed;  as,  for  example,  on  farm  buildings  for  large  or  small 
estates,  small  garden-houses,  or  other  informal  out-buildings? 

Let  us  hope  that  there  may  still  be  lovers  of  the  picturesque 
who,  when  the  chance  comes,  will  give  us  occasional  opportunities 


eaves,  which  gives  a  pleasing  play  of  shadow;  and,  fourth,  a        to  enjoy  the  esthetic  charm  provided  only  by  the  roof  of  thatch. 


Fig.  12.    Thatched  Farm-building  in  French  Canada 


Fig.  13.    Thatched  1  ariii-buildiiig  between  Middelburg  and  Veere,  Holland 


STABLL   BUILDING,   PICKLNHAM   HALL,  5WAFFHAM,  ENGLAND 
R.  WLIR  SCHULTZ.  ARCHITLCT 
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AMONG  the  most  important  matters  likely  to  come  before 
this  year's  Convention  of  the  Institute  in  December,  at 
LNcw  Orleans,  will  be  the  profession's  future  relation  to 
government  architecture.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  archi- 
tect has  already  come  to  be  so  exclusively  associated  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  —  particularly  as  it  is  focalized  in  Congress  and  mem- 
bers of  the  government  at  Washington  —  with  reiterated  de- 
mands for  payment  "at  six  per  cent"!  It  is  also  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Institute  has  chosen  always  to  connect  its 
arguments  so  definitely  with  the  lately  departed  Tarsney  Act  — 
if  only  as,  by  so  doing,  they  invariably  weaken  their  every  state- 
ment in  those  quarters  where  it  might  possibly  do  the  most 
good;  because  the  political  training  of  our  representatives  has 
peculiarly  fitted  them  to  recognize  the  inadequacy  of  that  act; 
and  they  are  probably  also  conversant  with  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  repealed  years  ago  only  because  its  friends  —  recognizing 
its  defects  —  never  attempted  actively  to  put  it  into  operation. 
The  undue  amount  of  stress  so  unfortunately  placed  upon  the 
architect's  rate  of  recompense  — 
with  an  apparently  intentional 
ignoring  of  any  other  point  of 
view  —  whenever  the  argument 
has  been  presented  by  those 
who  hav^been  selected  to  repre- 
sent the  architectural  profession, 
has  been  a  great  mistake  be- 
cause now  members  of  Congress, 
and  even  more  our  Government 
departmental  heads,  have  nat- 
urally come  to  believe  the  archi- 
tect's only  concern  to  be  one  of 
narrow  self-interest. 

It  is  conceivable  that  those 
representing  us  in  Washington 
have  some  occasional  desire  to 
further  the  real  interests  of  the 
American  people;  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  some  among  them  pos- 
sess an  appreciation  for  good  ar- 
chitecture that  may  even  include 


recognition  of  the  government's  responsibilities  in  that  direction. 
Where  utter  ignorance  existed,  it  has  been  the  evident  opportu- 
nity of  the  profession  to  aid  in  bringing  about  an  individual  rec- 
ognition of  fundamental  facts  in  regard  to  the  arts  of  architec- 
ture and  the  needed  architectural  expression  of  the  dignity  of 
the  American  government.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  certain 
individuals  practising  the  profession  of  architecture  themselves 
have  a  regard  for  these  factors — even  though  they  have  not  often 
appeared  in  the  arguments  of  members  of  the  profession.  It  is 
further  possible  that,  if  those  chosen  to  represent  the  Institute 
would,  in  the  future,  appear  before  Congress  to  request  assistance 
in  maintaining  artistic  standardsof  government  architecture  they 
would  be  more  successful  than  when  they  plead  so  largely  for 
personal  benefit  by  added  insistence  upon  the  exact  amount  of 
their  professional  hire.  This  is  a  purely  selfish  point  of  view, 
with  which  the  politician  is  already  perhaps  somewhat  too  exclu- 
sively acquainted.  It  is  possible  that  he  expects  something  differ- 
ent from  representatives  of  a  profession  nearly  verging  upon  an 
art  —  and  only  prevented  from  being  given  that  recognition  in 
this  country  by  the  defects  and  failings  of  its  practitioners.  It  is 
conceivable  that,  if  it  were  once  possible  to  disabuse  the  congres- 
sional mind  of  the  matter  of  personal  interest  heretofore  exclu- 
sively expressed  by  the  architect  in  the  problem,  they  could  then 
reach  some  common  ground  of  cooperation,  and  work  together  to 
find  practical,  effective  means  of  bettering  government  architec- 
tural standards.  Even  Shylock,  bereft  of  his  ducats  and  his 
daughter,  found  occasion  to  lament  the  loss  of  both;  whereas  the 
architect's  lament  appears  thus  far  to  have  too  exclusively  voiced 
the  loss  of  his  ducats! 


I 


An  Architectural  Picture  Puzzle 


Query  A.    Is  this  architectutallv  expressive  of  a  palace  of  Peace  or  War  ? 

Query  B.    Did  tfie  Judges  select  this  Design,  or  only  M.  Cordonnier,  the  Architect 


N  the  case  that  some  among  the  profession  may  not  yet  be 
quite  prepared  to  agree  with  our  June  editorial  discussion  of 
the  psychology  of  competitions,  particularly  as  it  affects  the 
judges,  the  recent  dedication  of  the  "Peace  Palace"  at  the 
Hague  provides  us  with  another  apt  illustration  of  the  resulting 
success  (P)  of  architectural  competitions!  The  reproduction 
upon  this  page  may  serve  as  an  object-lesson, —  as  to  the 
"human  fallibihty"  of  judges,  when  selecting  among  two  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  designs ;  or  the  vexed  question  as  to  whether 
a  competition  is  held  to  obtain  a  design  or  select  an  architect! 
We  would  ourselves  hesitate  to  claim  this  structure  properly 
visualized  the  best  among  the  two  hundred  and  seventeen  designs 
submitted  in  competition  for  the  Peace  Palace  at  the  Hague; 
that  position  logically  remains  for  those  who  combat  our  con- 
tentions. Nor  do  we  venture  now,  any  more  than  then,  to  ques- 
tion that  the  intentions  of  the  jury  were  of  the  best;  nor  that 
the  judges  were  conscientious  and  painstaking  to  the  utmost. 
It  is  our  personal  opinion,  nevertheless,  that  —  next  to  the 
Shakespeare  Memorial  Theater  at  Stratford-on-Avon  —  this 
structure  is  perhaps  the  most  horrible  example  of  a  wholly  inex- 
cusable design  built  in  the  name  of  architectural  competition 

within  that  period  of  years!  That 
it  represents,  in  itself,  the  archi- 
tectural and  psychological  an- 
tithesis of  any  and  all  sugges- 
tions of  peace  and  good  will,  we 
presume  none  of  our  readers  will 
care  to  question.  We  are  even 
almost  willing  to  suggest  that 
very  probably  almost  any  of  the 
designs  submitted  might  better 
have  been  chosen  for  perpetu- 
ation in  enduring  materials  in  an 
otherwise  peaceful  and  smiling 
landscape;  that  hardly  any  other 
of  the  two  hundred  and  seven- 
teen designs  could  have  failed  to 
be  more  dignified  in  aspect ;  more 
pleasing  and  effective  against  its 
simple  and  homely  Dutch  setting, 
than  the  one  chosen  by  the  jury. 
Let  those  who  blindly  favor  com- 
petitions now  arise  to  reply. 
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(From  "Construction") 


Current  Periodicals 

A  Review  of  the  Recent  American 
And  Foreign  Architectural  Publications 


(From  "Architecture") 


C  p.  R.  R.  Building,  Toronto 
Darfng  5l  Pearson.  Arctutects 

THE  August  Brickbuilder 
opens  with  an  article  on  the 
acoustics  of  the  Hill  Audi- 
torium, contributed  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Tallant.  and  a  page  of  text  con- 
cluding the  July  instalment  of 
notes  on  working  drawings,  ac- 
companjnng  illustrations  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  one  on  page  178, 
at  least,  is  far  from  an  arrange- 
ment to  be  considered  as  a  "shi- 
ning example,"  even  if  the  matter 
of  the  architectural  design  dis- 
played is  of  no  importance.  The 
Hill  Auditorium  expands  into  the 
plates,  where  Hubbell  &  Benes' 
Cleveland  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  is 
also  shown,  along  with  Walker  & 
Gillette's  crudely  handled  design  for  the 
Goshen  Iim,  the  interior  of  which,  however,  ap- 
pears from  the  photographs  to  have  been  so  well 
decorated  and  furnished  as  to  be  both  attractive 
and  picturesque.  Rather  an  unusual  type,  re- 
producing the  characteristics  of  Dutch  archi- 
tecture, is  Marcus  T.  Reynolds'  Albany  Fire 
House.  Helme  &  Huberty's  Catholic  church  in 
Brooklyn  fails  in  being  wholly  successful  —  even 
in  the  class  of  design  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
belong;  while  Mr.  Lawrence  Hall  Fowler's  brick 
house  at  Baltimore  is  attractive  and  interesting 
because  of  its  entire  breaking  away  from  a  con- 
ventional arrangement,  in  plan  and  in  elevation. 

(From  "  The  Brickbuilder ") 


l^emorial  Auditorium,  Ann  Arbor,  Micli. 
Albert  Kahn,  Architect 
(From  "The  Brickbuilder") 


Hill  Memorial  Auditorium,  Ann  Arbor, 
Albert  Kahn,  Architect 
(From   "Construction") 


Kinney  building,  Newark,     N.  J. 
Cass  Gilbert,  Architect 

The  interiors  are  in  some  cases  less 
happy,  from  their  very  "thin"  use 
of  colonial  motives  —  as  in  the 
library  and  dining-room  mantels. 
Mr.  Wade  describes  the  new  "Ar- 
chitects Building"  {sic)  in  New 
York  City,  under  the  title  "The 
Business  of  an  Architect's  Office;" 
while  the  final  pages  print  the 
winning  designs  in  the  semi-de- 
tached tile  house  competition,  and 
Part  Four  of  the  series  on  "Archi- 
tectural Jurisprudence." 

Architecture  for  August  dupli- 
cates the  pictures  of  the  Goshen 
Inn  which  appear  in  this  month's 
Brickbuilder;  prints  a  fenestrated 
schoolhouse  design  at  East  Orange 
by  Guilbert  &  Betelle,  that  we  reproduce;  two 
exterior  views  of  York  &  Sawyer's  Bank  at  140 
Broadway  —  thoroughly  illustrated  in  our  July 
issue  —  and  a  country  house  in  New  Jersey 
built  of  a  rather  inflexible  broken  granite  wall, 
evidently  intended  to  reproduce  the  effect  of 
Philadelphia  ledge-stone.  Mr.  Ernest  Flagg's 
new  Scribner  Building  hardly  represents  any 
architectural  advance  over  the  older  structure 
lower  down  Fifth  Avenue,  of  which  he  was  the 
architect  some  fifteen  years  ago.  The  Kenney 
Building  at  Newark  indicates  that  Mr.  Cass 
Gilbert  has  also  "fallen"  for  an  imitation  of  the 
rounded-corner  angle  treatment  originated  by 

(From  "The  Brickbuilder") 


Fire-House,  AlbnuN,  N.  Y. 
Miircus  T.  Revnolds.  Architect 


General  Llectric  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
LUenwein  &  Johnson,  Architects 


House  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
Lawrence  Hall  Fowler,  Architect 
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(From  "The  American  Aichilect") 


(From  "The  Architectural  Record") 


(From  "The  Architeclural  Record") 


School  of  Journalism.  Columbia  University,  N.   Y. 
McKim,  Mead  &  White.  Architects 

McKim,  Mead  &  White.  The  building,  other- 
wise good, presents  no  particular  features  novel 
to  the  design  of  American  qffice  structures. 
The  August  Architectural  Record  contains 
but  two  articles:  one,  of  a  few  pages,  memorializing  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Despradelle;  the  other  dealing  with  the  work  of  Parker, 
Thomas  &  Rice,  accompanied  by  a 
large  number  of  illustrations  of 
designs  of  a  consistently  high  aver- 
age of  merit.  Aside  from  the  Ayer 
house  at  Pride's  Crossing,  with  its 
well-known  exterior, —  expressing 
rather  an  "Italian"  version  of  the 
typically  "French"  Newport  villa, 
—  and  some  of  their  older  build- 
ings, such  as  the  Tennis  and 
Racquet  Club,  Hotel  Belvedere, 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Office 
Building  at  Baltimore,  the  James- 
town Exposition  Buildings,  the 
Union  Boat  Club,  the  Nowell  and 
Baylies'  houses  (all  generally  re- 
called by  one  or  two  illustrations), 
the  photographs  show  several  new 
buildings,  including  Miss  Ellen 
Sharpe's  brick-gabled  house  at 
Providence;  studies  for  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Buildings ; 
some  Back  Bay  Apartments;  the 
Stearns,  Minot,  and  Columbia  Life 
Office  Buildings  in  Boston;  some 
picturesque  offices  for  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Steamship  Com- 
pany at  Baltimore;  a  dignified 
modernized  version  of  a  Georgian 
dwelling  in  the  Leiter  house  at 
Beverly  Farms;  the  far  less  suc- 
cessful (because  over-pretentious) 
Lothrop  Ames  house  at  North 
Easton;  along  with  the  less  well- 
known  Country  School  for  Boys  at 

(From  "Architecture  ") 


;        •     L  L   L 

1  i  It  nip 


Gloucester  Apartments,  Boston,  Mass. 
Parker,  Thomas  &  Rice,  Architects 


(From  "The  Brickbuilder "j 


■^1.   C  .    A.    Ikip 

Hubbcll  ^!   tietirs.  Archltecls 
(From  "The  Architectural  Record") 


Residence  of  James  Jackson,  Dedham,  Mass. 
Parker.  ^  homas  &  Rice.  Architects 


The  Harvard  Club.  Boston,  Mass. 
Parker.  Thomas  &  Rice,  Architects 

Baltimore,  a  simple  and  attractive  brick  resi- 
dence for  James  Jackson,  at  Dedham,  and  an 
equally  simple  plaster  house  for  Colonel  Rob- 
inson at  Hartford  —  less  familiar  structures; 
while  the  illustrations  also  include  an  exterior  view  of  the  still 
incomplete  Harvard  Club  in  Boston,  on  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

The  Williams  house,  Nahant,  and 
Baylies  house,  Taunton,  are  both 
famihar  from  their  earlier  illustra- 
tion on  our  pages. 

The  American  Architect  for  Au- 
gust 6  contains  another  article 
about  the  acoustics  of  Mr.  Kahn's 
Memorial  Hall  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  accompanied  by  illustra- 
tions, which  continue  through  the 
plates  either  as  photographs  or 
working  drawings.  August  13  illus- 
trates by  photographs,  and  draw- 
ings of  some  of  the  mantels  and 
other  interesting  details,  the  well- 
known  "Mappa  house"  at  Tren- 
ton, New  York,  which  has  lately 
come  into  the  possession  of  Mr. 
W.  S.  Wicks,  Architect.  August  20 
contains  an  article  on  brick  fire- 
places by  George  J.  Jervis,  accom- 
panied by  photographs  —  mostly 
of  brick  mantels.  The  usual  num- 
ber of  miscellaneous  notes  and 
clippings  fill  other  pages,  and  the 
plates  reproduce  the  first  prize 
drawings  in  the  Hamilton  County 
(Cincinnati)  Court-house,  by 
Messrs.  Rankin,  Kellogg  &  Crane, 
as  well  as  the  second  prize  design 
drawings  of  Mr.  Lincoln  Fech- 
heimer.  On  August  27  appears  Part 
Four  of  Mr.  Schuchardt's  observa- 
tions on  the  housing  problem  in 
Europe,  dealing  with  German  apart- 

(From  "  The  Architectural  Record  ") 


Washington  School,  Last  Orange,  N.  J. 
Guilbert  &  t^telle.  Architects 


Country  School  for  Boys,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Parker,  Thomas  &  Rice,  Architects 
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(Fram  "The  Western  AtchHect ") 


(From  "The  American  Architect") 


(From  "The  Western  Architect") 


Holahan  House.  Mason  City.  la. 
Wallet  Buriev  Griffin.  Architect 


ment-houses.  The  plates  include  some 
poorly  printed  and  poorly  made  reproduc- 
tions of  McKim,  Mead  &  White's  School 
of  Journalism  at  Columbia  University. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  for 
.August  contains  the  expected  scholarly 
essay,  this  time  dealing  with  "Unfortunate 
Conditions  of  Practice,  and  the  Remedy;" 
the  unexpected  —  and  less  academic  !  — 
analog)-  "Between  Horse-racing  and  Esti- 
n-ating;"  and  an  article  on  "Mural  Paint- 
ing," being  E.  H.  Blashfield's  conven- 
tion address,  accompanied  by  illustra- 
tions of  the  author's  work.  Other 
pages  carrj-  the  usual  miscellaneous 
departments. 

The  Western  Architect  for  August  is 
again  exclusively  given  to  the  work  of 
one  designer  —  in  this  case.  Walter 
Burley   Griffin  —  illustrating   groups 
of    houses   in   several    neighborhood 
centers, —  one  at  Winnetka,  111.;  oth- 
ers in  Evanston  and  Emery  Hills,  near 
Chicago,  and  at  Grinnell  and  Mason 
City.  la.  Thedwellings  themselves  are, 
of  course,  of  that  type  of  design  char- 
acteristic of  the  vicinity  of  Chicago, 
of  which  Mr.  Griffin  is  a  well-known 
individual  practitioner.    We  se- 
lect one  or  two  for  reproduction, 
as  they  seem  to  evidence  a  new 
tendency   in    the   work   of   the 
"Chicago  School;"  to  eliminate 
the  horizontal  emphasis  of  the 
tremendous  overhang  of  eaves 
and  long  and  flat  roofs,  by  con- 
cealing the  latter  and  abandon- 
ing the  cornice  altogether  —  in 
one  case  breaking  even  the  win- 
dow-arch aggressively  into   the 
horizontal  sky-line.  A  number  of 
more  general  interest  than  usual; 
but  perhaps  of  more  particular 
appeal  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago. 

The  National  Architect  for  Au- 
gust consists  of  four  pages  of 
text  notes  and  twelve  plates, 
eight  given  to  a  plastered  house 
at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  by  Horace 
Wells  Sellers.  The  four  remain- 
ing show  six  sketches  of  dvic 
development, —  the  Manhattan 
Bridge  approaches  and  the  pro- 
posed civic  centers  of  Cleveland, 
Denver,  Baltimore,  and  Roches- 
ter. 

(  onstriulion  for  .August  con- 
fiirs  iJarlinjr  &  Pearson's  Cana- 
'iian  Pn-Jtlc  OfTKc  liuiiding  at 
loront^;  'he  Household  Science 
Building  at  Toronto  University; 
the  Seneca  Building  and  the 
General  Electric  Building,  both 
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at  Buffalo,  the  latter  of  which,  by  Eisen- 
wein  &  Johnson,  we  reprint;  and  a  number 
of  photographs  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White's 
Municipal  Building  in  New  York  City. 
Besides  these,  an  article,  with  illustrations, 
deals  with  "Entrances  to  Private  Estates," 
and  the  Toronto  General  Hospital  build- 
ings, by  Darling  &  Pearson,  are  shown  on 
an  advertising  page. 

The  Architectural  Review  (English)  for 
July  publishes  more  English  interiors  of 
the  Early  Georgian  or  Palladian  pe- 
riod; of  the  series  of  London  Clubs, 
Brooks,  in  St.  James  Street;  articles 
on  "The  British  School  at  Rome," 
and  "The  Bridges  of  Paris,"  all  illus- 
trated; and  a  town  house,  by  Mr. 
Lutyens,  and  some  additions  to  Roth- 
erfield  Hall  in  Sussex,  by  Mr.  Inigo 
Thomas. 

The  Architects'  and  Builders'  Jour- 
nal for  August  13  prints  Mr.  Temple 
Moore's  new  nave  to  Hexham  Abbey; 
August  20,  the  "Neo-Grec"  Harris 
Free  Library  and  Museum  at  Preston, 
which  structure  belongs  to  the  archaic 
type  of  classical  design,  of  which  St. 
George's  Hall  at  Liverpool  is  an  exam- 
ple. The  Harris  Library,  begun 
in  1882,  serves  as  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  work  of 
the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  work  now  de- 
veloping under  this  same  tend-, 
ency  in  England.  The  August 
27th  issue  also  contains  various 
illustrations  of  the  Salon 
d'Honneur  in  the  French  section 
at  the  Turin  Exhibition  of  1911. 
The  Builder  for  August  8  con- 
tains two  plates  of  American  ar- 
chitecture —  Bliss  &  Faville's 
Eastman  Kodak  Building  at  San 
Francisco  and  York  &  Sawyer's 
Guaranty  Trust  Company 
Building,  New  York  City  —  and 
A.  W.  S.  Cross'  prize  design  for 
rew  public  baths  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  August  22  illustrates 
Messrs.  William  &  Edward 
Hunt's  London  house  in  Harley 
Street,  M.  Georges  Lisch's  house 
on  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  and  the 
second  prize  design  for  elemen- 
tary schools  at  Harrogate;  and 
August  29,  some  London  atelier, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester 
school  student  drawings  of  a 
general  excellence,  presenting 
strange  contrasts  to  both  the 
commonplaceness  of  English 
public  architecture  and  our  "stu- 
dent designs"  in  this  country. 
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AT  the  time  the  proposed  Lincoln  Memo- 
/\  rial  for  Washington  was  being  discussed 
1  V  in  committee  and  various  locations  were 
being  considered,  Mr.  John  Russell  Pope  was 
requested  by  certain  members  to  make  a  vari- 
ety of  studies  for  possible  other  locations  than 
the  site  officially  indicated  in  the  layout  of 
the  Washington  plan;  and,  finally,  to  develop 
a  scheme  different  from  the  one  that  Mr. 
Henry  Bacon  had  been  employed  by  the  com- 
mittee to  work  out  along  the  general  lines  pro- 
posed by  Mr.McKim  (illustrated  in  our  April, 
1912,  issue)  when  the  site  opposite  Arlington 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  had  first  been 
set  apart  for  this  Memorial  by  the  Wash- 
ington Commission.  In  the  study  and  presen- 
tation of  these  various  schemes  some  excep- 
tionally beautiful  renderings  were  prepared  in 
Mr.  Pope's  office;  and  the  publishers  of  The 
Architectural  Review  have  been  fortunate 
in  at  last  arranging  for  their  pubHcation  in 
this  issue;  along  with  another  rendering,  also 
made  by  Mr.  O.  R.  Eggers  for  Mr.  Pope,  of 
his  Temple  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  on  the  Avenue 
of  the  Presidents  at  Washington.  For  im- 
pressiveness  and  sincerity  of  rendering  these 
drawings  are  nearly  models  of  presentation  — 
while  one  or  two  even  partake  of  the  suggest- 
ive poetry  and  mysticism  of  creative  art 
work;  so  rarely  found  in  architectural  render- 
ing in  America.  We  believe  these  plates  will 
prove  to  be  the  feature  of  this  issue,  which  is 
elsewise  concerned  with  recalling  the  essential 
strength  and  virility  of  Norman  architecture, 
factors  that  are  unfortunately  seldom  found 
in  architecture  of  the  current  day  —  except  in 
some  of  the  more  masculine  work  produced  in 
Germany,  such  as  the  chain  of  Bismarck  Mon- 
uments, for  instance; or  some  of  the  new  public 
buildings — which  we  have  particularly  illus- 
trated to  indicate  those  lines  along  which 
modern  designers  might  profitably  employ 
Norman  forms  in  modern  work.  This  feeling 
has  already  been  shown  in  one  or  two  of  the 
structures  we  have  included  in  the  Modern 
English  Church  series,  and  is  also  well  ex- 
pressed in  this  country  in  some  of  the  build- 
ings*at__Toronto  University.  Other  text- 
pages  show  some  small,  inexpensive 
plaster  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago, 
by  Mr.  Charles  E.  White,  Jr. ;  a  convent 
recently  built  by  Maginnis  &  Walsh 
near  the  Newton  line  outside  of  Boston; 
and  a  drawing  of  a  mantelpiece,  of  such 
particular  merit  that  we  reproduce  it 
upon  another  page  for  its  explicit  and 
expressive  pen-drawing  of  characteristic 
Georgian  architectural  detail.  It  pos- 
sesses all  the  vigor  of  the  copper-plate 
engraving  —  through  which  medium  we 
are  accustomed  to  see  the  architecture 
of  that  period  portrayed  —  accompanied 
by  a  freedom  in,  and  an  expressive  use  of, 
the  pen-drawn  line  that  at  once  add  a 
greater  intellectual  interest  to  its  archi- 
tectural characteristics.  We  contrast 
this  drawing  with  a  photograph  of  the 


mantelpiece,  and  commend  it  to  the  study  of 
every  architectural  draughtsman  as  a  model 
of  treatment  for  the  rendering  of  architectural 
ornament  in  scale  drawings  and  details. 

The  added  plates  included  in  this  issue 
give,  in  the  English  Church  series,  views  of 
Selby  Abbey,  that  show  the  introduction  of 
an  unusual  element,  in  the  problem  presented 
in  the  restoration  and  rebuilding  of  a  section 
of  an  historic  ecclesiastical  fabric  destroyed  by 
fire.  One  of  the  transepts  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  roof  and  interior  fittings  of  the  Abbey 
suffered  in  this  disaster.  The  interior  of  St. 
Matthew's  Church  at  Yiewsley,  by  Nicholson 
&  Corlette,  portrays  a  distinctive  modern 
decorative  treatment,  such  as  has  been  em- 
ployed in  a  number  of  modern  English  chapels, 
and  used  several  times  by  these  very  designers. 

The  October  English  Country  Houses  show 
the  attractive  Dutch  garden  and  front  of 
Ditton  Place,  which  is  architecturally  based 
on  the  Georgian  brickwork  of  England,  but 
handled  in  a  distinctively  modern  and  free 
fashion;  while  the  three  plates  of  Mr.  New- 
ton's house  are  somewhat  comparable  to  the 
Selby  Abbey  plates,  in  that  they  show  how 
successfully  an  old  mansion-house  has  been 
enlarged  and  renovated  without  losing  its 
picturesque  and  appropriate  character.  . 


The  Architectural  Review  for  Novem- 
ber will  have  its  text  given  largely  to  the  con- 
sideration of  European  theaters,  particularly 
in  Germany.  Mr.  J.  E.  0.  Pfidmore  has 
written  the  leading  article,  dealing  exhaust- 
ively with  the  stage  equipment  of  the  mod- 
ern German  Opera  House,  illustrated  by 
many  photographs  and  drawings  in  the  text 
and  also  by  plates  which  reproduce  the  plans 
and  elevations  of  Prof.  Wm.  Lossow  &  Max 
Hans  Kiihne's  new  Dresden  Opera  House, 
opened  this  year.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
acoustics  of  the  house  have  not  proved  suc- 
cessful, its  stage  equipment  remains  the  most 
complete  and  modern  in  all  Germany.  In- 
asmuch as  the  large  German  Opera  House 
is  not  yet  the  place  to  find  the  most  advanced 
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methods  of  staging,  this  article  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  shorter  article,  which  treats  of 
the  "intimate  theaters"  of  Germany  and  indi- 
cates something  of  the  theory  and  science  of 
the  most  modern  German  stage  settings.  Be- 
sides the  Dresden  Opera  House,  we  will  also 
illustrate  the  new  theater  in  the  Champs- 
Elysees,  Paris,  by  views  of  the  exterior,  inte- 
rior, and  even  some  details  of  the  decoration. 
While  regarded  by  Parisians  as  architectu- 
rally German  in  type,  it  has  nevertheless 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  real  artistic  achieve- 
ments of  recent  years,  being  consistently 
"modern  art,"  both  in  design  and  sculptural 
and  painted  decoration,  throughout. 

The  November  added  plates  will  include  a 
nearly  complete  showing  of  the  recently  fin- 
ished Lady  Chapel  of  Liverpool  Cathedral,  by 
Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  one  of  the  most  modern 
and  most  inspirational  treatments  of  Gothic 
in  England.  In  the  English  Country  House 
series  more  views  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Lutyens'  work 
are  shown  in  one  of  his  most  distinctive 
houses,  Little  Thakeham,  the  gardens  of 
which  appeared  in  our  June  issue. 

Book  Notes 

The  Medieval  Church  Architecture 
England,  by  Charles  Herbert  Moore. 
X  8f".  237  pages.  23  half-tone  plates. 
159  text  illustrations.  Price,  $3.50,  net.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  19x2.  Mr. 
Moore's  most  recent  book  is  an  analytical  dis- 
cussion of  English  Gothic  structures  that,  in 
the  opening  chapters,  also  deals  with  some 
French  examples.  In  considerable  part  this 
book  supplements  the  same  author's  "De- 
velopment and  Character  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture," where  more  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  French  than  English  buildings.  Both 
text  and  illustrations  deal  considerably  with 
matters  of  construction,  particularly  vaulting; 
and  its  scope  can  best  be  indicated  by  the 
chapter-headings,  which  deal  respectively  with 
"Norman  Romanesque,"  "Pointed  Norman," 
"Canterbury  Choir,"  "Trinity  Chapel," 
"Early  and  Late  English,"  "Westminster 
Choir,"  "Pointed  and  Perpendicular 
Styles,"  mth  two  final  chapters  on 
"Timber  Roofs,"  and  a  Summary. 
While  of  great  historical  importance,  the 
work  is  also  of  interest  to  any  one  de- 
siring a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the 
development  of  Gothic  architecture  and 
an  acquaintance  with  its  manifestations, 
as  they  express  themselves  in  some  of 
the  best-known  English  examples.  The 
accompanying  illustrations  are  valuable, 
too,  in  visualizing  the  growth  of  the 
Gothic  style  —  as  well  as  explaining  the 
author's  view-point,  and  clearly  showing 
some  inherent  structural  details  and  pe- 
culiarities of  Gothic  architectural  forms, 
and  the  relation  between  them.  To  the 
architect  it  is  valuable  as  a  fresh  point  of 
view  on  familiar  material,  by  which  to 
measure  his  own  professional  musings ! 
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The  Norman  Architecture  of  England 

By  Adelaide  Curtiss 


PROFESSOR  FREEMAN,  when  he  selected  the  conquest 
of  England  by  the  Normans  as  the  theme  for  his  master- 
piece, chose  a  most  fascinating  subject.  Nothing  reveals 
more  fully  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  bold  and  brilliant 
race  whose  story  he  so  ably  told  than  the  massive  structures 
which  they  raised  upon  English  soil. 

The  Norman  architecture  of  England  represents  indeed  much 
that  is  deeply  interesting,  for  everything  connected  with  the 
story  of  this  wonderful  race  reads 
Hke  the  most  thrilling  of  romances. 
From  the  first  arrival,  in  the  ninth 
century,  of  the  Normans  in  that 
portion  of  France  which  is  still 
called  by  their  name;  from  their 
partial  subjugation  of  the  Gallic 
race  after  they  themselves  had 
learned  some  of  the  arts  of  civili- 
zation; from  their  conquest  of 
England,  and  that  marvelous  rec- 
ord of  their  sway  in  Sicily; — ^  all 
through  their  era  of  adventure,  in 
short,  they  and  everything  they 
touched  were  impressed  with  a 
dominating  power  and  vigor.  The 
adaptability  of  this  warlike  nation 
also  was  most  remarkable.  In  an 
almost  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  their  savagery  was  exchanged 
for  a  mastery  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
while  devastation  and  plundering 
were  immediately  followed  by  an 
eager  rebuilding  of  much  that  had 
been  laid  low.  "The  same  fierce, 
wild  energy  that  had  been  turned 
against  the  Church  in  the  ninth 
century  was  turned  to  her  service 
at  the  end  of  the  tenth.  In  less 
than  a  hundred  years  the  Normans 
were  transformed  from  the  most 
pagan  and  barbarous  people  of 
Europe  into  the  most  Christian 
and  civilized." 

Norman  architecture,  as  is  well 
known,  is  only  another  name  for 
the  Romanesque,  being  one  of  its  many  types.  "They  (the  Nor- 
mans) adopted  what  was  vital  in  the  Lombard  style,  combined 
this  with  what  they  had  already  borrowed  from  their  French 
neighbors,  and  added  besides  a  large  element  of  their  own  strongly 
national  character;  hence  arose  those  magnificent  monuments  of 
the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  century  that  still  dot  the  plains 
of  Calvados  and  of  the  Lower  Seine."  During  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  the  Norman  buildings  in  England  differ  Uttle 
in  their  main  characteristics  from  the  structures  erected  in  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  except  that  the  English  buildings  are 
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usually  lower  and  longer,  and  show  rather  less  refinement.  The 
English  churches,  too,  have  the  great  square  tower  of  unassuming 
height  over  the  crossing,  which  the  Continental  buildings  lack, 
and  various  other  peculiarities  are  evident.  But  wherever  the 
Norman  came,  wherever  his  prowess  gave  him  a  foothold,  there 
a  certain  boldness  and  individuality,  as  well  as  a  fanciful  beauty 
of  its  own,  showed  itself  in  his  architecture.  If  even  the  Sicilian 
cathedrals  of  Monreale  or  Palermo  be  studied,  the  former  the 

work  of  Norman-Sicilian  artists, 
the  structure  being  "Latin  in  its 
shape,  Roman  in  its  colonnades, 
Byzantine  in  its  mosaics,  Greek  in 
its  sculpture,  Saracenic  and  Nor- 
man in  its  many  moldings,"  while 
Palermo  Cathedral  is  a  recon- 
structed Arabic  mosque,  which  in 
its  turn  was  originally  a  Christian 
basiUca;  —  in  all  this  mingling  of 
many  styles  of  building,  which  is 
such  an  interesting,  although  con- 
fusing, characteristic  of  Sicilian 
architecture;  in  all  this  the  Norman 
hand  is  strikingly  evident,  and  al- 
ways with  this  same  rude  beauty 
and  power. 

In  England  the  Normans  car- 
ried things  with  a  high  hand.  Will- 
iam the  Conqueror  was  determined 
to  show  that  he  was  master,  but 
his  struggle,  and  that  of  his  de- 
scendants, with  the  Saxons  was  a 
terrific  one.  These  Saxons,  how- 
ever, though  seemingly  defeated, 
came  to  their  own  again  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  centuries,  for  the 
English  peculiarities  were  too 
strong  to  be  entirely  annihilated. 
Historians  have  told  us  with  much 
truth  how  fortunate  the  blending 
was,  how  the  ruggedness  of  the 
Saxon  was  refined  by  the  lighter 
and  more  elegant  characteristics  of 
the  Norman.  One  of  the  unhappy 
results,  however,  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  was  the  destruction  of  the  Saxon  architecture.  Little 
is  left  to  us  of  those  early  buildings,  for  the  Normans  showed 
little  hesitation  in  destroying  many  of  them  in  order  to  erect 
larger  and  more  imposing  structures  in  their  places.  The  archi- 
tecture thus  became  less  insular,  as  England  became  more  truly 
a  part  of  Europe.  These  same  Norman  buildings  soon  equaled 
such  of  their  prototypes  as  those  wonderfully  historic  churches 
of  Caen  in  Normandy,  built  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  his 
queen, —  St.  Stephen's  (Abbaye  aux  Hommes)  and  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  (Abbaye  aux  Dames).    The  Normans  found 
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plenty  to  occupy 
them  in  their  newly 
won  land,  while  their 
many  rapidly  built 
structures,  often  of 
great  size,  with  elabo- 
rate ornamentation, 
soon  surpassed  in 
magnificent  impres- 
siveness  even  their 
Normandy  proto- 
tvpes. 

With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  im- 
portant castles,  Nor- 
man structures  in 
England,  standing  in 
entirety,  are  compar- 
atively infrequent. 
With  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Durham, 
few  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish cathedrals  but 
have  been  partially 
rebuilt  or  almost  en- 
tirely reconstructed. 
The  Gothic  methods 
of  building  were  so 
vastly  superior  to  the 
tentative  efforts  of 
the  Normans  that  the 
latter  must,  in  the 
verj'  nature  of  things, 
give  way  in  their  turn 
to  the  newer  and  bet- 
ter style.  By  means 
of  the  Gothic  system 
of  thrusts  and  coun- 
ter-thrusts, by  supe- 
rior methods  of  vault- 
ing, by  a  thoroughly 
logical  design  of  sup- 
ports and  stays,  the 
Gothic  architects 
could  span  distances 
and  reach  heights  of 
which  the  Norman 
builders  did  not 
dream.  The  round 
arches,  the  thick  and 
massive  walls, — mas- 
sive because  of  the 
builder's  ignorance  of 
architectural  laws, — 
the  rudely  groined  or 
barrel  vaults,  even 
the  interesting  chev- 
ron, billet,  bead,  and 
beakhead  moldings, 
—  all  these  brave  at- 
tempts and  striking 
characteristics  of  the 
Norman  architecture 
compare  poorly  with 
the  perfected  tech- 
nique of  the  (jothic. 

But  the  Norman 
>triicturt-s.  wherever 
llitv  remain,  po.sscss 
urea',  'lifrnily  and 
nsiijcsly.  Durham 

Cathciral,  su  vast  in 
its  proiKjrlions,  tower- 


Southwell  Cathedral,  from  the  Northwest 


Rochester  Cathedral,  Norman  Triforium 


Rochester  Cathedral,  Nave  looking  Last 


ing  so  grandly  over 
the  river  Weir,  is  al- 
most Egyptian  in  its 
massiveness  and  sim- 
plicity. The  nave  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral, 
the  transepts  of  Win- 
chester, the  crypt  of 
Canterbury,  and  a 
few  of  the  chapter- 
houses and  various 
portions  of  some  of 
the  other  English  ca- 
thedrals, as  well  as 
certain  isolated  vil- 
lage churches, —  all 
these  will  in  certain 
respects  even  surpass 
some  of  the  later 
styles  of  architecture. 

That  Norman 
buildings  are  faulty 
in  construction  is  in- 
deed very  true.  Pro- 
fessor Willis  once 
wrote  that  he  ad- 
mired the  ingenuity  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  but 
whatever  may  be  said 
of  their  science  as 
shown  in  their  ma- 
sonry, he  believed 
they  had  none.  They 
were  perfectly  prac- 
tical and  ingenious 
men;  they  worked  ex- 
perimentally; if  their 
buildings  were  strong 
enough,  they  stood; 
if  they  were  too 
strong,  they  also 
stood;  but  if  they 
were  too  weak,  they 
gave  way,  and  they 
put  props  and  built 
the  next  stronger.^ 
That  was  their 
science,  and  very 
good,  practical  science 
it  was;  but  in  many 
cases  they  imperiled 
their  work  and  gave 
trouble  to  future  re- 
storers. 

Still,  the  very  im- 
perfections of  the 
Norman  buildings 
constitute  one  of  their 
claims  to  our  interest. 
There  is  something  in 
the  gloomy  and  im- 
pressive majesty  of 
Norman  architecture 
that  fills  the  imagina- 
tion as  the  more 
graceful  and  inspiring 
Gothic  can  seldom  do. 
In  many  an  ancient 
English  village  the 
little  church,  with  its 
great  square  Norman 
tower,  still  stands, 
surrounded    by    old, 
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old  trees,  hoary  in  their 
antiquity.  What  secrets 
the  ancient  trees  must 
whisper  to  the  venerable 
old  church  in  the  silences 
of  the  moonlit  midnight! 
Their  converse  must  be 
not  in  terms  of  days  or 
years,  but  of  centuries; 
they  speak  not  of  events 
in  one  short  generation, 
but  of  great  wars  and 
conquests;  and  of  the  rise 
and  passing  of  mighty 
nations.  Or  do  they  take 
a  still  deeper  tone,  and  re- 
mind one  another  that  this 
puny  race  of  man,  and  the 
globe  on  which  he  dwells, 
are  mere  atoms  in  the 
boundless  universe  of  God? 

Some  of  the  EngUsh  ca- 
thedrals still  have  much  of 
their  Norman  portions  re- 
maining. The  author  of 
"  Cathedrals  of  England 
and  Wales"  writes: 

"Although  nearly  all  our 
cathedrals  retain  more  or 
less  of  Norman  work,  either 
in  their  ground  plans  or 
their  actual  fabrics,  those 
of  Chichester,  Durham, 
Gloucester,  Hereford,  Nor- 
wich, Oxford,  and  Peter- 
borough have  come  down 
to  our  own  day  with  nearly 
the  entire  shell  of  the  orig- 
inal fabric  intact;  but  of 
them  all,  none  has  pre- 
served its  original  ground 
plan  so  little  undisturbed 
as  Norwich. 

"Ely  retains  its  Norman 
nave  and  transepts  entirely 
undisturbed;  St.  Albans, 
partially  so.  The  naves  of 
Rochester  and  Southwell, 
the  transepts  of  the  latter 


Durham  Castle,  Norman   Doorway 


Newcaslle,  Iho  Castle  Chapel 


and  of  Winchester,  are 
grand  and  characteristic 
examples  of  the  style.  Ex- 
eter has  its  transeptal  tow- 
ers; Carlisle,  a  fragment  of 
its  nave;  and  Chester,  its 
north  transept.  At  Worces- 
ter, traces  of  Norman  work 
are  visible  in  the  walls  of 
the  transepts  and  south 
aisle  of  the  nave;  and  at 
Lincoln  the  Norman  west 
front  still  exists  beneath  a 
veil  of  Early  English  work. 
Bristol  retains  its  chapter- 
house and  passage  thereto; 
while  at  Canterbury  a 
close  examination  of  the 
walls  of  the  choir  will  re- 
veal how  much  of  the 
sterner  work  of  the  Priors, 
Conrad  and  Ernulf,  was 
made  use  of  by  the  French 
and  English  Williams. 
Lichfield,  Wells,  and  York 
show  no  traces  of  their 
Norman  origins  above 
ground." 

This  Norman  work  in 
these  cathedrals  and 
churches  is  full  of  stern, 
yet  striking,  beauty.  One 
has  only  to  examine  such 
a  crypt  as  that  of  Canter- 
bury, where  the  capitals 
of  the  ancient  pillars  dis- 
play each  a  different  elabo- 
rate design,  or  the  rich  ex- 
terior and  interior  of  the 
tower  of  St.  Anselm,  a  part 
of  the  same  cathedral,  or 
the  beautiful  interior  of  the 
above-mentioned  chapter- 
house of  Bristol,  or  the 
vastly  interesting  and  in- 
genious decorations  of  such 
a  church  as  that  of  St. 
Peter's  in  Northampton, — 
one    has    onlv    to    notice 


Hereford  Cathedral,  South  Aisle 


Canterbury  Cathedral,  the  Norman  Crypt 


Durham  Cathedral,  toward  Aisle 
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these,  to  instance  a  few  ex- 
amples among  many,  to 
realize  something  of  the 
charm  and  richness  of  Nor- 
man architecture. 

There  is  a  reason,  too, 
for  this  beauty,  with  all 
its  naivete.  The  Norman 
architecture,  considered 
merely  as  a  branch  of  the 
Romanesque,  necessarily 
was  based  upon  classic 
models,  upon  the  Roman 
remains,  which  in  Spain, 
Germany,  but  above  all  in 
southern  France,  outlasted 
the  barbarian  invasions. 
Still,  this  study  of  the  past 
everj-where  was  usually 
careless  and  fragmentarj-,  so  that  each 
district  of  undeveloped  Europe  intro- 
duced local  peculiarities  into  its  style  of 
building.  The  curious  grotesques,  the 
vigorous  designs,  the  crude  and  archaic 
figures,  and  the  linear  decorations  which 
are  such  a  feature  of  the  Romanesque 
work, —  all  these  by  their  virtues  as  well 
as  their  defects  show  the  strength  and 
also  the  weakness  of  the  new  life  which 
had  been  infused  into  the  old  stock.  The 
ancient  classic  civilization  was  stiffening 
into  decay  and  death,  and  the  influx  of 
the  fresh  \-igor  of  the  North  was  never 
better  shown  than  in  the  architecture  of 
this  period.  It  is  this  fearlessness  and 
individuality  which  constitute  much  of 
the  interest  of  the  Romanesque.  Study, 
for  instance,  the  architecture  of  Kilpeck 
Church,  a  little  building  a  few  miles 
from  Hereford,  and  even  the  grand  Nor- 
man work  in  the  cathedral  of  Hereford 
itself  cannot  surpass  in  its  detail  the 
elaborate  designs  of  the  smaller  struc- 
ture. Notice  the  intertwined  foliage  and 
grotesques  around  the  doorway  of  this 
church,  or  the  crude  representations  of 
various  animals  and  human  figures 
which,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  building, 
decorate  the  chancel 
arch.  See  the  very 
rich  Norman  designs 
in  the  Church  of  St. 
Margaret-at- Cliff  e, 
near  Dover;  notice 
the  west  doorway  of 
this  church,  "one  of 
the  finest  examples  of 
Norman  work  in  Eng- 
land," or  that  of 
Rochester  Cathedral, 
where  can  be  seen  in 
the  carved  figures  of 
Henry  H  and  his 
queen  some  of  the 
earliest  English  sculp- 
ture. Then  visit 
Steetly  Chapelry,  in 
Derbyshire,  whose 
chunh  is  --^lid  to  be 
"the  most  rornf)lcle 
and  beautiful  s[)(,(  i- 
men  of  Norman  work, 
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Kilpeck  Church,  Herelord 


Kilpeck  Church,  Doorway 


Selby  Abbey,  the  Nave 


Winchester  Cathedral,  the  North  Transept 


on  a  small  scale,  that  can 
be  met  with  anywhere  in 
this  country  (England)  or 
in  Normandy."  Such  ex- 
amples of  twelfth-century 
ecclesiastical  architecture, 
their  designs  much  richer 
usually  than  those  of  the 
preceding  century,  are 
priceless  as  representing 
historic  monuments  and 
illustrating  the  life  and 
thought   of   the   period. 

Examine,  too,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  Romanesque  ar- 
chitecture in  general,  that 
unique  little  church  of 
Aulnay  in  mid-western 
France,  where  the  four 
moldings  of  the  archivolt  above  its 
western  entrance  are  decorated  with  a 
number  of  carved  figures,  the  two  inner- 
most rows  representing  saints  and  kings, 
while  the  extreme  outer  and  inner  ones 
display  curious  grotesques  mingled  with 
leafage,  or  various  animals  in  uncouth 
postures.  Notice  the  donkey  here  walk- 
ing upon  his  hind  legs  and  playing  a 
lute,  and,  simply  by  studying  the  work 
in  this  one  vastly  interesting  little 
building,  you  will  begin  to  appreciate 
something  of  the  fantastic  imagery,  and 
the  grim  humor  as  well  as  strength,  of 
the  northern  nations.  The  Lombard 
architecture  also,  of  northern  Italy,  a 
whole  subject  in  itself  and  also  of  Teu- 
tonic origin,  displays  vividly  the  same 
peculiarities.  Here  the  fierce  animal  fig- 
ures, biting  and  clawing,  and  the  bar- 
baric grotesques,  are  everywhere  evi- 
dent. It  is  all  wildness  and  rude  vigor, 
but  it  is  life,  life  taking  the  place  of 
dissoKition  and  death,  a  true  type  of 
mediaeval  civilization.  The  various 
Romanesque  schools  of  building  are  in- 
directly based,  as  has  been  said,  upon 
numerous  preceding  classic  prototypes, 
but  their  individual- 
ity and  virile  strength 
are  their  own.  In  re- 
gard to  this  construct- 
ive genius  and  orig- 
inality of  an  early 
time,  Mr.  A.  K.  Por- 
ter, from  whose  "Me- 
dieval Architecture" 
quotations  have  twice 
been  made,  writes: 

"In  the  Roman- 
esque and  Gothic  pe- 
riods conscious  archa- 
ism and  the  delib- 
erate copying  of  an- 
cient forms,  while  by 
no  means  unknown, 
were  happily  never 
carried  to  very  great 
lengths.  The  vital 
influence  which  Rome 
exerted  upon  these 
ages  was  through  the 
force  of  unbroken 
tradition ;        through 
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the  fact  that  certain 
forms,  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  the  Composite 
capital,  never  passed  out 
of  use,  but  were  em- 
ployed from  generation 
to  generation,  the  later 
builders  borrowing  them 
from  their  predecessors 
and  not,  necessarily, 
from  the  ancient  monu- 
ments directly.  ...  To 
suppose  —  as  is  too 
often  done  —  that  the 
builders  of  those  medi- 
eval schools  which  show 
no  evident  signs  of  hav- 
ing been  influenced  by 
the  direct  study  of  an- 
cient architecture  de- 
liberately sought  for  precedents 
in  classical  ruins,  and  acquired 
sufficient  archaeological  skill  to 
unearth  motives  so  obscure  that 
they  have  again  come  to  Ught 
only  thanks  to  the  exhaustive 
explorations  of  modern  scholar- 
ship, is  to  misunderstand  pro- 
foundly the  spirit  of  medieval 
architecture." 

The  castles  of  England  con- 
structed by  the  early  Normans 
and  the  Plantagenets  were,  in 
those  days  before  the  invention 
of  gunpowder,  almost  impreg- 
nable. During  the  turbulent 
reign  of  King  Stephen  the  whole 
land  "bristled  with  castles," 
many  of  these  same  strongholds 
becoming  mere  nests  of  robbers. 
The  firm  control  of  more  benefi- 
cent rulers  put  an  end  to  this 
state  of  affairs,  many  of  these 
great  constructions  being  de- 
stroyed; but  the  castles  of 
Dover  and  Rochester,  and  the 
Norman  portions  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  to  mention  only 
those  that  are  best  known,  still 
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Hallgarth  Pittington  Church,  near  Durham 


Durham  Cathedral,  the  Nave 


Durham  Cathedral,  Late  Work  in 
Galilee  Chapel 


remain  to  our  day. 
These  fortifications,  as 
well  as  the  Norman  ca- 
thedrals and  churches, 
display  alike  great  bold- 
ness, strength,  and 
dignity. 

England  of  the  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  cen- 
turies was  an  age  of 
confusion  and  distress, 
of  oppression  and  tyr- 
anny. Order,  however, 
was  gradually  appearing 
out  of  chaos;  but  the 
times  were  fierce  and 
wild,  and  this  is  re- 
vealed in  the  architec- 
ture of  the  period.  The 
beauty  of  the  Norman 
structures  is  the  beauty  of 
power  and  rude  strength,  not 
that  of  joy  and  grace.  The 
heaven-soaring  aspiration  of  the 
Gothic  was  a  later  development; 
it  did  not  belong  to  this  scene  of 
war  and  conflict.  The  Norman 
buildings  blazed  the  way  in  prep- 
aration for  better  things.  Out  of 
the  mistakes  of  Norman  building 
sprang  the  full  and  consummate 
beauty  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Some  writers,  closely  associating 
the  two  styles,  say  that  "no 
greater  mistake  can  possibly  be 
made  than  to  suppose  that  a 
hard-and-fast  line  separates  Ro- 
manesque and  Gothic  architec- 
ture. They  are  not  two  inde- 
pendent and  separate  styles; 
they  are  parts  of  one  great  style, 
the  greatest  of  all  the  arched 
styles  of  the  world."  Glorious  as 
the  Gothic  type  undoubtedly  is, 
—  considering  it  apart  from  the 
Norman, — still  the  splendid  con- 
structions of  the  former  can  never 
surpass  in  grandeur  the  rugged 
majestyof  the  Norman  buildings. 


Rochester,  the  Castle 


Lincoln  Cathedral,  Late  Norman  Work 
on  Western  Facade 
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THE     ARCHITECTURAL     REVIEW 


PLATE  LXXIII 


DtTAIL  VltW  FROM  THL  NORTH,  MERIDIAN  HILL  SITE 

ALTLRNATIVL   DESIGN   FOR   LINCOLN   MEMORIAL,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

JOHN   RUSSELL  POPE,  ARCHITECT 
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PLATE  LXXIV 


VILW  OF  E.XTE.RIOR  AND  APPROACH.  SOLDIERS'   HOME  SITE 

ALTERNATIVE  DESIGN   FOR   LINCOLN  MEMORIAL,  WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 

JOHN   RUSSELL  POPE.  ARCHITECT 
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PLATE  LXXV 


VIEW  OF  THE.  INTLRIOR.   MERIDIAN  HILL  SITE 

ALTERNATIVE  DESIGN   FOR  LINCOLN    MEMORIAL,  WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 

JOHN  RUSSELL  POPE.  ARCHITECT 
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PLATE.  LXXVI 


VILW  IN   INTERIOR.  SOLDIE-RS'   HOME  SITE. 

ALTLRNATIVE.   DESIGN   FOR   LINCOLN   MEMORIAL,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

JOHN  RUSSELL    POPE,  ARCHITECT 
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PLATE   LXXVII 


TEMPLL  OF  THE  SCOTTISH    RITE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
JOHN  RUSSELL  POPE.  ARCHITECT 
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MODERN    ENGLISH    COUNTRY    HOUSES 


iRCHlTEaiJlWj 


ENTRANCE  PORCH 

UPTONJGREY   HOUSE,  WINCHFIELD,  HANTS,  ENGLAND 

ERNEST  NEWTON,  ARCHITECT 


PUTE   UII 


MODERN    ENGLISH    CHURCHL5 


mcHiiEauRAb 
^4 


(EVIEW; 


SCREEN 

5ELBY  ABBEY.  YORKSHIRE,   ENGLAND 

J.  O.  SCOTT  &  SON.  ARCHITECTS 


PLATE   UCXXIII 


MODERN    LNGLI5H    CHURCHES 


flRCHlTEaURAb 


ST.   MATTHEWS  CHURCH   AT  YIEWSLLY.   WEST   DRAYFON,   ENGLAND 
NICHOLSON  &  CORLLTTE,  ARCH1TLCT5 


PL\TE  LXXXIV 
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PLATLS 

Plates  LXX.-LXXVI. —  Alternative  Designs  for  Lincoln 
Memorial,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Plans  and  Perspectives)  — 
John  Russell  Pope,  Architect. 

Plate  LXXVII. — Temple  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  Washington, 
D.  C.  (Perspective)  — John  Russell  Pope,  Architect. 

IF  it  is  a  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  American  Institute, 
or  its  representatives,  has  antagonized  departmental  heads  and 
government  officials  generally  by  unbusinesslike,  untactful,  or 
obviously  biased  presentations  of  their  demands,  it  is  perhaps  not 
yet  too  late  to  change.  The  government  is,  after  all,  a  business 
organization;  at  least  partially  officered  by  business  men.  An 
argument,  to  be  convincing,  must  be  placed  before  them  in  a 
businesslike  manner,  and  must  indicate  a  due  realization  of  and 
regard  for  practical  conditions.  It  would  also  be  more  effective 
if  presented  as  if  it  had  been  considered  from  that  point  of  view 
from  which  these  officials  themselves  have  to  confront  the  ques- 
tion. Practical,  reasoning  minds  already  exist  within  the  pro- 
fession to  wonder  at  the  Institute's  complete  acceptance  of  the 
government  competition  as  a  desirable  continuance  of  an  exist- 
ing condition.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  so  long  as  the  government 
competition  exists  as  a  custom,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  pro- 
fession altogether  to  avoid  entering  into  competitions  for  other 
kinds  of  work  —  public  or  private.  There  exist  reasons  why  the 
government  competition  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  archi- 
tect, necessarily  undesirable.  The  best  architecture  can  result 
only  from  a  happy  cooperation  between  architect  and  client. 
This  cooperation  can  best  be  brought  about  through  a  certain 
amount  of  personal  relationship,  necessary  in  order  to  infuse 
each  party  to  the  problem  with  a  respect  for  the  opinion  and 
knowledge  of  the  other,  as  well  as  a  mutual  appreciation  of  those 
elements  or  conditions  desirably  governing  its  solution.  Such  a 
mutual  acquaintance  and  cooperation  is  obviously  impossible  in 
the  case  of  government  architecture.  With  the  small  post-office, 
particularly  (and  it  was  almost  exclusively  with  this  class  of  office 
that  the  Tarsney  Act  dealt),  the  problem  is  a  cut-and-dried 
arrangement,  with  a  tendency  to  become  constantly  more  and 
more  standardized — especially  in  the  details  of  interior  arrange- 
ment. The  architectural  problem  is  hardly  one  of  plan;  though 
it  is  perhaps  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  concerns  itself  solely 
with  the  exterior.  Is  it  then  either  possible  —  or  desirable  —  to 
devise  some  cooperative  arrangement  whereby  the  government 
drafting-office  can  carry  out  the  plan  and  interior  arrangement 
of  the  post-office,  and  the  different  members  of  the  profession 
then  assist  the  government  by  the  design  and  appropriate 
treatment  of  the  elevation,  to  suit  the  additional  conditions  and 
surroundings  imposed  by  the  site?  This  presents  perhaps  a  new 
aspect  of  the  case,  but  one  that  is  peculiarly  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  government  is  likely  to  confront  this  problem  in 
the  immediate  future. 


BUT  why  does  the  Treasury  Department  even  so  far  con- 
descend as  this?  may  well  be  asked.  Was  not  the  repeal  of 
the  Tarsney  Act  practically  equivalent  to  serving  a  notice 
that  the  government  no  more  needed  the  architect  to  fuss  with 
its  small  work?  Well,  hardly  that!  And,  besides,  just  about  that 
time  Congress  carelessly  cut  down  the  appropriation  available 
for  the  Supervising  Architects'  office  —  forgetting,  in  a  moment 
of  aberration,  that  the  office  was  already  five  to  ten  years  be- 
hindhand in  expending  appropriations  arranged  by  Congress  for 
$6o,ooo  post-offices  in  the  scattered  backwoods  hamlets  of  our 
politicians'  home-towns.  And  then  what  happened?  Merely  that 
about  sixty  or  seventy  of  the  best  draftsmen  in  the  department 
—  including  most  of  the  designers  —  summarily  dropped  out, — 
an  error  that  the  department  has  since  been  vainly  striving  to 
correct.  The  office  remains  so  depleted,  to  this  very  day,  that 
recent  bills  contained  unusual  provisions  for  obtaining  special 
men,  outside  the  civil-service  laws,  at  large  salaries,  to  attempt 
to  replace  this  loss!  The  explanation  is  given, —  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  good  men  to  go  through  the  bother  of  taking 
civil-service  examinations.  Perhaps!  But  they  did  it  once;  and 
why  not  now?  Even  if  true,  at  this  time,  the  creation  of  these 
salaried  positions  —  set  outside  the  usual  channels  of  control  — 
makes  it  easy  for  them  to  become  the  prey  of  patronage,  the 
exact  evil  the  civil-service  regulations  were  invented  to  correct. 
If  it  is  true  that  good  designers  cannot  be  obtained  because  of 
these  rules,  let  us  face  that  fact  and  remake  or  rescind  these 
rules;  rather  than  evade  them  in  this  stealthy  fashion! 

PROVIDED  that  the  architect  considers  the  government 
competition  a  desirable  practice,  how  much  more  of  his 
dignity  and  self-respect  is  he  willing  to  sacrifice  in  order 
to  continue  this  wasteful  custom  and  expense?  In  the  instance 
of  the  Portland  Post-office  competition  several  members  of  the 
American  Institute,  in  their  desire  to  preserve  their  cake  and  eat 
it,  too,  finally  succeeded  in  placing  themselves  in  a  very  undigni- 
fied position  and,  having  lost  their  cherished  chance  and  received 
their  scolding,  they  retired  to  sulk  in  their  respective  corners,  as 
they  watched  from  out  the  corners  of  their  eyes  other  architects, 
not  members  of  the  Institute,  chortling  over  their  coveted  plums! 
A  pretty  picture,  is  it  not?  And  one  hardly  likely  to  add  any 
cubits  to  the  regard  (?)  with  which  Institute  members  are  now 
held  by  department  heads  in  the  government! 

IT  appears  difficult  for  the  architect  to  realize  that  he  has 
voluntarily  cut  himself  off  from  the  position  in  which  he  could 
dictate  to  the  American  government  the  terms  upon  which 
he  would  accept  its  work.  For  has  he  not  always  scrambled  to 
burn  his  fingers  on  the  Treasury's  hot  pennies  in  the  past?  And 
is  he  not  waiting  now,  equally  hungry-eyed,  to  snatch  at  the 
next  chance  that  offers  —  in  most  cases  quite  regardless  of 
whether  he  sacrifices  his  Institute  membership  thereby  or  not? 

There  exists  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  eagerness  that 
has  existed  in  the  past  to  obtain  work  at  all  costs  has  encouraged 
government  department  heads  to  believe  that  they  can  now  be- 
gin to  hire  the  American  architect  "by  the  odd  job,"  as  it  were! 
His  past  complaisance  makes  them  believe  they  can  engage  him 
to  "do  the  outsides"  to  their  buildings  —  leaving  the  plan  and 
interior  arrangement  to  be  turned  out  entire  in  the  government 
drafting-office.  Will  the  American  architect  agree  to  this?  we 
ask.  Certainly,  repUes  the  Treasury  Department;  did  not 
Messrs.  Carrere  &  Hastings  both  do  substantially  this  when  they 
agreed  to  act  as  "consulting  architects"  for  a  lump  sum  pay- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  House  "Office  Buildings" — which  were 
"architected"  by  Elliot  Woods,  superintendent  of  the  Capitol? 

Whether  this  fairly  forms  an  exact  precedent  or  not  is  an  open 
question.  We  believe  the  best  architects  in  America  have  come 
to  feel  they  ca,nnot  obtain  the  results  they  desire  without  exer- 
cising supervision  over  the  construction,  as  it  goes  along.  Merely 
"doing  the  fagade,"  or  its  details,  for  a  fixed  remuneration, 
does  not  seem  to  us  the  best  nor  most  ideal  way  to  practise 
architecture!  It  is  a  custom  calculated  to  add  httle  or  noth- 
ing to  the  regard  in  which  the  government  now  holds  our 
profession. 
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(^        A  Review  of  the  Recent  American 
^     And  Foreign  Architectural  Publications 

iFfom  "  Construction  '*) 


(From  "The  Brickbuilder") 


Luclid  Avenue  Temple,  Cleveland,  O. 
Lehman  &  Schmitt,  Archilecis 

THE  September  magazines,  while  pre- 
senting no  work  of  great  importance, 
are  yet  interesting  for  their  variet\ 
and  extent;  for.  oddly  enough.  American 
publications  contain  the  majority  of  the 
foreign  work  available  —  whether  designed 
in  Europe  or  America!  —  and  the  month's 
culling  produces  one  or  two  distinctiveh 
American  t\pes  of  design. 

The  Brickbuilder  for  September  contains 
articles  on  "The  Lighting  of  PubHc  Build- 
ings." "Lattice-work"  (Part  II), 

Heacock  &  Hokanson's  Masonic         

Temple  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  and 
Part  V  of  "Architectural  Juris- 
prudence." The  plates  at  once 
contrast  two  auditorium  treat- 
ments in  Lehman  &  Schmitt's 
interesting  Jewish  Temple  on 
Euclid  Avenue  and  82d  Street, 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  Mr.  Black- 
all's  auditorium  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  at  Champaign 
{not  accompanied  —  in  this  in- 
stance —  by  an  article  on  its 
acoustical  properties  I).  Mr. 
E.  F.  Guilbert,  by  using  the 
Dutch-stepped  gable  to  express 
the  new  Ridge  School  at  Newark 
(also  employed,  in  last  month's  magazines,  in  Mr.  Reynold's 
Albany  Fire-House),  has  hit  upon  a  type  far  more  suitable  to 
his  rather  florid  ornament  than  the  essentially  refined  Elizabethan 
style,  illustrated  in  The  Brickbuilder  in  July — and  the  effect  is  now 
both  commendable  and  novel 
in  result.  Other  plates  show  resi- 
dences —  a  very  simple  Cleve- 
land house,  by  Fountain  & 
Moratz;  a  refined,  if  rather  con- 
ventional house,  at  Columbus, 
by  Richards,  McCarty,  and  Bul- 
ford;  a  commonplace  use  of 
clumsy  English  gables  in  a 
dwelling  at  Hartford,  by  La 
Farge  &  Morris  —  and  the 
"Dental  Office  Building"  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  with  its  over- 
emphasized jointing  and  atten- 
uated columns,  already  criti- 
cized in  this  department  on  its 
previous  publication.  We  take 
particular  exception  to  the  pic- 
ture heading  the  article  on  "Lat- 
tice-work," which  illustrates  pre- 
cisely the  sort  of  thing  not  to  be 
rionc  except  at  the  entrance 
of  a  suburban  street-railway 
park,  whi-rc  "fhtap  and  nasty" 
is  the  s^de  rrotto  of  the  day  I    In 


The  Bank  of  Toronto,  luioiUn.  Can. 
Carrere  &  Hasting  and  tustace  G.  Bird,  Architects 

(From  "  The  Brickbuilder  *') 


.  T^v-n 


Ridge  School,  Newark,  N.  J 
L.  F.  Guilbert,  Architect 


(Prom  "The  American  Architect") 


D.  L.  bi  W.  R.  R.  Station,  Lljinic,  ■>.  ■>. 
Kenneth  M.  Murchison.  Architect 
(From  "The  American  Architect") 


Lehigh  Valley  Railway  Station,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Kenneth  M.  Murchison,  Architect 


Auditorium,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  III. 
C.  H.  Blackall.  Architect 

the  Masonic  Temple,   the  intercolumnia- 
tion  of  the  order,  in  relation  to  the  center 
opening,  and  in  composition  with  the  end 
piers,  with  their  too  srrall  antas,  is  not  alto- 
gether pleasing;  while  the  plain  brick  attic 
in  the  view  shown  in  the  photograph  ap- 
pears heavy  for  the  order  and  cornice  below. 
The  American  Architect  for  September  3 
deals   with   "Waterways   and   Bridges   in 
American   City   Planning,"   with   illustra- 
tions of  foreign  examples;  September  10, 
with    "Wrought-Iron    Fences," 
accompanied  by  good  and  bad 
New  York  City  examples;  Sep- 
tember   17    shows   some   rather 
crudely     handled     models     for 
the  Panama-Pacific   Exposition 
sculpture;    and    September    24, 
some  American    bridges,  inclu- 
ding   several    by    Edward    P. 
Casey,  who  also  contributes  the 
text.    Of  these,  the  Connecticut 
Avenue  Bridge  at  Washington 
is  the  most  monumental. 

Except  on  September  10,  most 
of  the  plates  are  of  quite  com- 
monplace houses;  that  issue  con- 
tains some  railroad  stations  by 
Kenneth  Murchison,  of  which 
that  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  is  a  curiously  delicate  Italian  structure 
to  resist  the  wear  and  tear,  dust  and  smoke,  to  which  it  is  neces- 
sarily subjected;  the  simpler  Newark  station  being  much  more 
appropriately  designed  for  its  purpose.      Carrere  &  Hastings' 

small  lodge  at  Atlanta  is  en- 
tirely obscured  by  formidable 
outer  defenses  of  sturdy  lattice- 
work; and  the  simplicity  of 
R.  D.  Farquhar's  small  Cali- 
fornia house  is  disturbed  by  un- 
related lattices,  an  irregularly 
broken  roof-line,  and  an  en- 
trance-porch with  arbitrarily 
varied  column  and  pilaster 
heights  and  unrelated  roof  and 
cornice  lines.  On  September  24 
appears  a  Custom  House  at  San 
Francisco,  already  old-fashioned 
in  design,  with  conventional 
Beaux-Arts  ornament  plastered 
upon  its  wall-surfaces.  Messrs. 
Hunt  &  Hunt's  Old  Slip  Police 
Station  in  New  York  is  of  Ital- 
ianale  influence  —  interesting  to 
compare  with  the  very  similar 
design  for  a  Fire-Brigade  Head- 
quarters in  an  English  magazine 
of  the  month.  The  remainder  of 
the  plates  are  filled  with  ephem- 
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Fire-Brigade  Headquaiters,  Cardiff 
Harris  &  Moodie,  Architects 

eral  summer  cottages  and  other 
work  of  no  architectural  inter- 
est —  except  the  Sweat  Memo- 
rial at  Portland,  Me.,  whei% 
most  of  the  illustrations  are  of 
the  old  house,  which  antedates 
by  nearly  a  hundred  years  the 
additions  made  by  the  archi- 
tects credited  beneath  these 
pictures. 

Construction  for  September 
publishes  the  new  Bank  of  To- 
ronto, by  Carrere  &  Hastings 
and  E.  G.  Bird,  a  design  rather 
Palladian  in  fashion,  with  detail 
well  studied  and  refined  in  it- 
self, but  with  an  awkwardly- 
stilted  basement,  base,  and  bal- 
ustrade treatment.  Later  pages 
show  various  American  banks, 
principally  by  York  &  Sawyer, 
reprinted  from  The  Architec- 
tural Review. 

The  Architectural  Record  for 
September  reproduces  a  number 
of  decorative  details  from  vari- 
ous Italian  masters,  a  small  and 
ornate  mausoleum  for  0.  H.  P. 
Belmont,  at  Woodlawn  Ceme- 
tery, by  Hunt  &  Hunt,  that,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  compre- 
hend the  building's  scale,  is  over- 
carved  throughout.  The  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel  at  Philadelphia  is 
illustrated  (in  its  present  state) 
and  the  enlargement  proposed  is 
also  shown.  Four  photographs 
of  early  Colonial  mantelpieces 
are  documents  valuable  to  those 
architects  who  appreciate  their 
refinement  and  delicacy.  An 
address  by  Ralph  Adams  Cram, 


House  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Murphy  &  Dana.  Architects 

(From  "The  Brickbuilder") 
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House  at  Cleveland,  O. 

Fountain  &  Moratz,  Architects 

(From  "  The  Architectural  Record") 


Residence  of  Waldo  Hart,  Esq.,  Abeiduen,  Mass. 

W.  Northrop  Dudley.  Architect 

(From  "Architecture") 
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(From  "  Architecliire  ") 


House  for  Rupert  Hugties,  Lsq.,  liedlord  Mills,  N.  Y. 
Aymar  Lmbury.  II.  Architect 


Old  ilip.  First  f^recinct  f^olice  ita.,N.  Y. 
Hunt  &  Hunt.  Architects 

on  "Style  in  American  Archi- 
tecture," and  a  number  of  small 
cottages  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa., 
by  Diihring,  Okie  &  Ziegler,  of 
varying  degrees  of  success,  with 
instalments  of  articles  on  "  Heat- 
ing,"" Ventilating,"  and  "Light- 
ing," complete  — with  the  Port- 
folio of  Architecture  —  the  issue. 
Included  in  this  portfolio  are  an 
attractive  plaster  house  in  Aber- 
deen, by  W.  N.  Dudley,  and 
three  houses  by  Murphy  & 
Dana,  of  which  one,  in  plaster 
with  brick  quoins,  is  a  pleasing 
version  of  a  familiar  prototype; 
while  Mr.  DeForest's  house,  a 
simple  composition  after  the 
French  style  of  Mansart,  is  in- 
jured by  dormers  coming  too 
near  the  corner  roof  hips. 

The  National  Architect  for  Sep- 
tember devotes  all  its  plates  to 
material  already  familiar  by 
many  previous  publications  — 
principally  of  the  Baker  house 
at  Germantown,  by  Diihring, 
Okie  &  Ziegler. 

The  Journal  of  the  American 
Institute  for  September  becomes 
nearly  antiquarian  in  its  article 
on  "The  Professional  Ancestry 
of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter;" 
followed  by  Albert  Skeel's  short 
paper  on  "Architectural  Re- 
sponsibility," and  the  letters  and 
other  notes  of  Institute  business 
that  customarily  fill  the  issues. 

Architecture  for  September  is 
given  to  work  by  Aymar  Em- 
bury, II,  which,  besides  many 
of  his  well-known  dwelling  types, 


(From  "Architocture") 


House  for  Marshall  Fry,  Soutliajiiplon,  L.  I. 
Aymar  tmbury,  II,  Architect 


House  for  H.  B.  Clark,  Lm)..  New  t^aiiciaii,  Cdiiii. 
Aymar  Embury,  II,  Architect 
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(From  "  The  Western  .\Khitect~) 


(From  "The  Builder."  London) 


(From  "The  Builders', Journal."  London) 
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.  ...  KieL  Hradec.  Bohemia 
Jan  Kolera.  Architect 


New  Science  Building,  King's  College  School,  Wimbledon,  Surrey 
Arthur  5lratton,  Architect 


Entrance  to  Art  Auction  House,  Berlin 
Adolph  Wollenberg,  Architect 


includes  a  simple  plaster  house  for  the  playwright  Rupert  Hughes, 
with  a  distinctive  interior  in  the  owner's  study;  the  Southern 
Pines  Hotel,  published  in  our  April  issue;  a  page  of  doorways, 
each  with  its  touch  of  flamboyant  fancy;  and  various  small  cot- 
tages. We  reprint  two  examples  of  clapboarded  houses,  distinct- 
ive among  the  entire  group  in  the  "American-ness"  of  their  type! 

Construction  Details  for  September  shows  a  good  ^f,^^  -The  western  Architect") 
brick  Colonial  house  in  the  Green  Spring  Valley, 
by  Wilson  L.  Smith  —  to  be  criticized  only  be- 
cause the  central  portion,  if  it  had  extended  to 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  more  length,  would 
have  been  more  pleasing  and  the  whole  composi- 
tion less  crowded  in  appearance. 

The    September    IVestern    Architect   contributes 
further  Modern  Architecture,  at  home  and  abroad, 
including  a  scheme  for  a  twenty-room  schoolhouse, 
with  reminiscences  of  German  Art  Nouveau;  while 
a  Fraternity  Clubhouse  for  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota is  even  more  blatantly  an  imitation  of  mod- 
ern Italian  or  Belgian  eccentricities,  of  which  Mr. 
Straus  seems  rather  intentionally  proud,   as  his 
drawings    display    similar    mannerisms.       Jarvis 
Hunt's  new  Chicago  Office  Building  bears  with 
more  dignity  —  if  a  little  bluntness  —  the  forceful 
suggestion  of  modern  German  work;  as  is  also  true, 
in  a  modified  degree,  of  Howard  Shaw's  Donnelley 
Printing- Plant  at  Chicago.    The  European  school 
is  represented  in  Prof.  Jan  Kotera's  Museum  in 
Krai.  Bohemia,  of  which  the  central  portion  is  par- 
ticularly distinctive.    A 
plaster    Y.    M.    C.    A. 
Building     at     Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  may  possibly  have 
been  intended  to  recall 
the  Sullivanesque  tj'pe, 
but  fails  of  its  successful 
realization. 

The  Architectural  Re- 
view (English)  for  Au- 
gust  has   an    illustrated  Additions  to  Roehampton  House,  Lngiand 


New  Michigan  boulevard 

Building,  Chicago,  III. 

Jarvis  Hunt,  Architect 

(From  "The  Builder,"  London) 


article  by  Walter  Godfrey  on  the  historic  Sutton  Place  at  Guild- 
ford; illustrates  two  rather  featureless  London  clubs,  Albert 
Randolph  Ross'  Columbus  Public  Library,  and  several  miscel- 
laneous plates  of  gardens,  statuary,  fireplaces,  and  tablets,  along 
with  some  seventeenth-century  chimneypieces. 

The  Builder  for  September  5  prints  the  Devonport  Municipal 
Building  plans;  September  12,  views  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  and  King's  College  School,  at 
Wimbledon;  September  19,  extracts  from  a  paper 
on  "Scottish  Architecture,"  by  Mr.  Adrian  Ber- 
rington,  more  of  the  New  York  Library,  proposed 
buildings  at  Haileybury  College,  and  undeveloped 
studies  by  Mr.  Lutyens  for  a  Dubhn  Art  Gallery 
and  additions  to  Roehampton  House,  both  in  the 
more  formal  and  less  picturesque  manner  to  which 
he  has  latterly  become  addicted.  A  perspective  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Baker's  Rhodes  Memorial  at  Cape 
Town  is  also  shown.  On  September  26  the  plates 
are  given  to  some  refined  French  interiors  by 
Messrs.  Mewes  &  Davis,  for  a  house  at  Grosvenor 
Square;  and  an  interestingly  unusual  house  for  M. 
Lucien  Guitry,  a  favorite  French  actor. 

The  Architects'  and  Builders'  Journal  for  Sep- 
tember 3  prints  an  example  of  modern  German  en- 
trance, showing  Greek  influence,  to  an  "Art  Auc- 
tion House,"  along  with  some  interiors  by  C.  H. 
Reilly;  September  10,  an  article,  "From  Inigo  Jones 
to  William  Chambers,"  and  Carrere  &  Hastings' 
Daniel   Guggenheim  house;    September    17,  some 

flint-and-stone     English 


(From  "TFie  Butlder."  London) 


L.  L.  Lutyens,  Architect 
(From  "The  American  Architect") 


porches,  a  school  at 
Thornbury,  and  a  rustic 
church,  by  W.  Curtis 
Green;  while  Septeoiber 
24  has  one  of  Mr.  Con- 
rade's  archaeological  ren- 
derings, entitled  "Per- 
sepolis,"  and  the  New 
Fire-Brigade  Headquar- 
ters that  we  reprint. 


(From  "  The  Builders'  Journal,"  London) 


House  in  the  Avenue  F-lisee  Roclus,  Paris 
M-  Ctiailc\  Menkes,  Architect 


Connecticut  Avenue  Bridge,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Edward  Pearce  Casey,  Architect 


The  Lion  of  Belfort,  Paris 
M.  Bartholdi,  Sculptor 
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THIS  issue,  especially  given  to  the  illus- 
tration of  modern  types  of  theaters  and 
stage-settings,  with  particular  emphasis 
placed  upon  some  modern  German  structures, 
is  justified  by  the  recent  widening  of  interest 
in  the  modern  stage.  We  show  the  working 
drawings  of  the  new  "  Schauspielhaus "  at 
Dresden,  by  Prof.  Wm.  Lossow  and  Max 
Hans  Kuhne,  Architects, —  a  structure  that 
has  been  given  the  most  complete  modern 
stage  equipment  of  any  European  theater. 
Besides  other  foreign  theaters,  including  the 
very  unusual  new  theater  in  the  Champs- 
Elysees  in  Paris,  the  article  by  Mr.  J.  E.  O. 
Pridmore  provides  our  readers  with  the  re- 
sults of  a  recent  trip  to  Europe,  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  especial  study  of  new 
developments  in  theater  architecture. 

The  findings  of  this  article  are  supple- 
mented by  a  short  analysis  by  a  writer  ac- 
quainted with  conditions  in  the  modern  the- 
ater, both  from  within  and  without,  and  whose 
accomplishments  in  stage  production  lend  a 
definite  value  to  his  conclusions  as  to  the  in- 
fluence—  past,  present,  and  to  come  —  of  the 
small  theater  on  the  development  of  modern 
drama  and  modern  stage-settings.  The  usual 
number  of  text  pages  has  been  increased 
to  provide  space  for 
these  various  contribu- 
tions; and  the  working 
plans  of  the  Dresden 
Court  Theater  have 
been  linally  revised  and 
redrawn  for  clarity  and 
study,  and  reproduced 
upon  this  page  instead 
of  among  the  plates. 
■  The  added  plates  are 
divided  between  Modern 
English  Churches  and 
English  Country  Houses ; 
showing  Mr.  G.  Gilbert 
Scott's  Liverpool  Ca- 
thedral Lady  Chapel, 
in  the  one  case,  and  in 
the  other  a  character- 
istic and  little  known 
house  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Lutyens.  An  additional 
plate,  Wilsford  House, 
is  of  interest  from  its 
close  relation  to  such 
earlier  English  prece- 
dent as  Biddestone 
Manor,  reproduced  up- 
on this  page. 


Biddestone  Manor  House  Make-up  Tables,  Chorus  Dressing-room,  Hebbel  Thieater 


vicinity  of  Philadelphia; 
and  this  opening  instal- 
ment is  accompanied  by 
an  enormous  amount  of 
valuable  historic  mate- 
rial, from  photographs 
especially  taken  for  this 
purpose.  The  plates  illus- 
trate five  of  the  most 
varied  designs  produced 
in  the  Hamilton  County 
Court-house  Competi- 
tion —  never  previously 
shown  the  profession. 


REVISED  PL>\N 


Revised  Plan  of  Liverpool  Cathedral  and  Lady  Chapel,  Liverpool,  Lngland 
G.  Gilbert  Scott.  ArclUtea 


The  December  Archi- 
tectural Review  con- 
tains the  first  article  on 
the  handling  of  ledge- 
stone,  according  to  prec- 
edents provided  in  the 


muyrr  rtooK 


Plans,  New  Court  Theater  at  Dresden,  Germany 

Prof,  William  Lossow  and  Max  Hans  Kuhne,  Architects 
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CABOT'S 

Waterproof  Cement  Stains 
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its  porous  character  and  its  cold,  cheerless  monotony  of  color.  They  thoroughly  water- 
proof the  surface  and  color  it  in  soft,  rich  tones  without  covering  or  spoiling  the 
texture.  They  are  not  "painty"  and  cannot  crack,  or  chalk,  or  peel.  They  are 
cheap,  easy  to  apply,  and  beautiful. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  full  information. 
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The  toward  faster  Block 

IN  HOTEL  McALPIN.  NEW  YORK 


62  CLOCKS 

scattered  through- 
out this  Urge  hotel 
are  operated  and 
controlled  by  this 
Master  Clock,  in- 
stalled in  a  beautiful 
Hall  Clock  Case. 

THIS  CLOCK 

accords  with  the 
modern  tendency  to 
so  furnish  hotels  as 
to  give  them  the 
character  of  clubs  or 
fine  residences. 

1NF0RA\ATI0N 

covering  Master 
Clock  systems  for 
all  classes  of  build- 
ings, and  estimates 
for  placing  systems 
already  installed 
under  control  of  a 
Master  Clock  in 
any  style  of  case 
will  be  sent  on  re- 
quest. 


E.  HOWARD  CLOCK  COMPANY 

New  York    :    Boston    :    Chicago 


Get  One  of  These  Portfolios 


in  which  to  keep  your  series  of  plates 
on  Modern  English  Churches,  which 
is  nearly  completed.  A  similar  port- 
folio is  supplied  for  Modern  English 
Country  Houses. 

Price,  $1.00  each.  Post-paid 

BATES  &  GUILD  COMPANY 

144  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SUPREMIS 

FLOOR    FINISH 

SHIPQLEUM 

FAMOUS  27  YEARS 
for  extreme  durability  and  beauty 
of  finish  for  interior  work  : :  : :  : : 

DEAD-LAC 

an  exquisite  dead  finish  without  rubbing 

ENAMELS 

Eggshel-white 

eggshel  lustre,  no  rubbing 

White  Enamelite 

high  gloss,  rubs  beautifully 
Flo-white  —  for  outside  work 

Specified  by  the  best 
ARCHITECTS 

CHICAGO  VARNISH 
COMPANY 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


MASON    SAFETY  TREAD 

For     BTAIB8,     LA.NDINUti       and     SIDEWALKS 

KARBOLITH  FLOORING 
Jirtluic  —  Crackleu  —  Sanitary 


AMERICAN  MASON  SAFETY  TREAD  COMPANY 

l^owdJ.  Mtt. 


nOMMED 

UlSPRINGHINGESlll 


Specify  Range  and  Pressure  Boilers  by  Name 

DAHLQUIST" 

Saves   Clients'   Money 

either  by  securing  a  better  boiler  for 
the  game  money,  or  the  same  tM>Uer 
for  better  money 

Our  Business  Proves  It 
DAHLQUIST  MFG.   CO. 

38  West  Third  Street,  So.  Boston,  Mass. 


JM  Crilloa  Copprr  Prnaurr  Boiler,  f,  shell.  \  head,  made 
•ot  RMf  RpMon  Relief  Station  of  Boaton  City  Hospital. 
Kellev  Si  Oaffey.  Plumbers. 


THE  CUTLER  MAIL  CHUTE 


MAK    BOX 
BRONX  COURT   HOUSE 

M.  J.  GARVIN, 

AUCHrTKCT, 

NEW  YOBK  CITY. 


equipment  in  the  Bronx 
Court  House  consists  of 
two  Model  F  Cutler  Mail 
Chutes,  serving:  the  four 
stories  of  the  building,  and 
two  cast  statuary  bronze 
Mail  Boxes  herein  illus' 
trated. 

This  Court  House  is  typ- 
ical of  a  class  of  buildings 
which,  while  not  high,  are 
properly  provided  with  a 
duplication  of  the  mailing 
system  in  orderthat  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  w^alk 
too  far  in  any  story  to  reach 
a  point  of  mailing. 

Address  for  circiilHrs  and 
full  intoriiiatiori.  hiuI  any 
service  which  thirty  years* 
cxiHTienco  in  this  special 
line  enables  us  to  furnish. 

CUTLER   MAIL 
CHUTE  CO., 

Cutler  Building. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 
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The  Mechanical  Development  of  the  Modern  German  Stage 


By  J.  L.  O.  Pridmore 


IT  has  been  very  truly  said  that  American  theater  architects 
and  owners  may  claim  for  their  auditoriums  superior  advan- 
tages over  those  of  any  other  country.    Both  in  the  practical 
and  the  artistic  sense  this  is  true. 

A  few  theaters  there  are  in  Italy  and  France  in  whose  audi- 
toriums the  decorative  treatment  is  wonderfully  beautiful.  This 
usually  refers  to  the  ceilings,  many  of  which  are  masterpieces  of 
unique  design,  the  architects  of  Italy  excelling  here. 

In  Germany  there  are  some  auditoriums  decorated  ingeniously 
and  tastefully  in  Art  Nouveau,  notably  the  Opera  Houses  at 
Charlottenburg  and  Cologne. 
But  in  convenience  of  seating 
and  in  their  general  plan- 
schemes  Continental  auditori- 
ums fall  far  behind  the  up-to- 
date  American  theaters. 

Such  an  inconvenience  as  a 
parquet  seating  eight  or  nine 
hundred,    even    a    thousand, 
persons,  with  thirty  seats  in  a 
row  and   no  dividing  aisles, 
would  not  comply  with   the 
building-law  of  any  American 
city,  nor  be  tolerated  by  thea- 
ter patrons.    But  this  condi- 
tion exists  in  practically  all 
the  new,  as  well  as  the  old, 
French  and  German  theaters. 
It  is  caused  by  the  Continental 
system  of  planning 
which  would  make 
every  seat  row  its 
own  aisle;   but  as 
the  distance  back 
to    back    of    seat 
rows  necessarily  is 
governed  on  a  ba- 
sis of  comfortable 
seating,    when    en- 
trance   or    exit    is 
attempted    past 
twelve    or    fifteen 
seats  the  situation 
becomes     intolera- 
ble.   Again,  boxes 
or      proscenium 
loges    from    which 
not  more  than  one- 
third    the   area   of 
the  stage  is  visible, 
are  very   common 
in  the  old  "horse- 


Royal  Theater,  Lierliii 
Carl  Frederick  Schinkel,  Architect 


The  New  Theater  at  Cologne 
Herr  Moritz,  Architect 


shoe"  type  of  Continental  theater  plan,  while  practice  in  the 
modern  American  theater  prescribes  that  the  worst  box  seat 
must  at  least  command  a  view  of  one-half  the  width  of  the  stage 
at  the  line  of  the  rear  wall  of  the  scene. 

The  cantilever  principle  of  construction  for  balconies  was 
originated  in  America,  and  has  here  been  brought  to  a  remark- 
able perfection.  This  system,  in  its  elimination  of  all  obstructing 
columns,  marks  the  most  notable  achievement  in  modern  thea- 
ter auditorium  architecture.  We  have  now  in  America,  in  all 
the  prominent  cities,  auditoriums  of  this  class,  designed  for  the 

maximum  of  ease  for  seeing 
and  hearing,  and  with  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  audience  duly  considered. 
But  in  Europe,  theaters  of 
this  type  can  almost  be 
counted  on  one  man's  fingers. 
First,  one  remembers  the  new 
Deutsches  Opera  House  at 
Charlottenburg;  after  that  the 
Dresden  Court  Theater;  and, 
in  London,  the  Palladium, 
Scala,  and  Hammerstein's; 
with  the  Champs-Elysees  in 
Paris.  These  theaters  are  all 
well  up-to-date;  in  fact,  two, 
the  Dresden  and  Champs- 
Elysees,  are  only  just  nearing 
completion,  and  yet  one  of 
these  is  marred  by 
columns  in  the  rear 
of  the  balconies. 

Therefore,  it 
may  be  accepted 
as  true  that  from 
European  auditori- 
ums there  is  little 
of  real  value  to  be 
learned;  but  it  is  a 
different  story  al- 
together in  behind 
the  footlights.  For, 
on  the  stage,  Ger- 
m.an  ingenuity  has 
been  and  is  now 
continually  devi- 
sing new  mechan- 
isms and  new  ef- 
fects, and  while 
many  of  these  are 
impractical  from 
the  present  Amer- 
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icanstandpoint.it  is' likely  our 
point  of  \iew  will  change  as 
we  come  to  realize  the  inad- 
equacy of  our  own  stages  to 
house  the  productions  which 
Europe  continually  offers. 

The  necessity  for  revenue 
has  been  the  ruling  factor  in 
all  American  theater  design- 
ing. This  is  largely  overcome 
in  Continental  Europe,  where 
the  Royal  Theaters,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Court, 
are  not  dependent  for  their 
ver)-  existence  on  public  pat- 
ronage. The  first  and  most 
important  problem  the  Amer- 
ican architect  must  deal  with 
is  seating-capacity.  And  im- 
mediately he  comes  between 
two  conflicting  forces, —  the 
owner  and  manager,  who  de- 
mand always  an  excessive 
capacity;  and  the  local  build- 
ing-law, which  prefty  univer- 
sally now  is  framed  to  limit 
that  capacity  within  bounds 
which  shall  insure  comfort. 
good  sanitar>'  conditions,  and. 
above  all,  safety.  Maximum 
seating-capacity  is  the  goal. 
The  stage,  meanwhile,  is  for- 
gotten until  the  combined  de- 
mands of  the  owner,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  building- 
law,  on  the  other,  have  forced 
the  architect  to  enlarge  the 
size  of  the  auditorium  in  a  de- 
gree so  out  of  proportion  to 
the  total  ground  site  that  very 
little  area  is  left  for  the  stage, 
and  its  au.xiliaries.  This  is  de- 
plored on  all  hands,  but  as  — 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
American  theater  manager  — 
the  stage  is  not  the  immediate 
money-getter,  the  stage  is 
finally  the  part  that  suffers. 

It  is  likely,  as  the  modern 
Continental    stage    becomes 
better   understood,   with   all 
that  it  stands  for  in  variety 
and  magnificence  of  scenic  dis- 
play,   that   the   American 
theater  stage  will  be  grad- 
ually developed  in  size  and 
in  equipment.    This  seems 
imperative.      It  is  a   far- 
sighted  policy  which  would 
recognize    that   our   play- 
goers eventually  will  insist 
on  having  the  same  splen- 
did productions  here  that 
are  now  the  rule  in  Ger- 
many ^  and  which  cannot 
l>e  contained  on  the  present 
cramped  and  misfit  stages 
(A  .America.    This  stricture 
must  h>e  taken  only  in  a 
general  sense;  there  are  ex- 
ceptions.   !)Ut    the    amply 
proportinred    and    fully 
equipped  stages  in  America 


New  Court  Theater,  Weimar 
Heilmann  &  Littmann,  Architects 


New  Court  Theater,  Cassel 
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Exterior,  Court  Opera~House,  Vienna 


Interior,  Court  Op)era  House,  Vienna 
Herr  Vandernull.  Architect 


are  very  few  indeed  in  number. 
The  principal  features  of 
the  modern  German  stage  to 
impress  themselves  on  the 
American  architect,  to  which 
this  stage  owes  its  superiority, 
may  be  summarized  as:  first, 
size,  plan,  and  mechanical 
equipment;  second,  lighting 
equipment;  third,  devices  for 
unique  scenic  effects. 

I .   The  Stage  Size,  Plan,  and 
Mechanical  Equipment. 

One  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages the  German  stage  pos- 
sesses over  that  of  America, 
and  indeed  over  all  other 
countries,  is  in  its  various  ar- 
rangements for  building  up 
scenic  effects  for  several  dif- 
ferent acts  at  the  same  time. 
That  is,  all  the  principal  set- 
tings of  an  opera  may  be  put 
together,  and  carefully  and 
accurately  placed  with  that 
artistic  finesse  in  which  the 
German  stage  director  excels 
—  and  this  can  be  done  once 
and  for  all,  for  permanent  use 
during  an  entire  production, 
because  the  German  stage  has 
capacity  to  accommodate  all. 
Before  describing  present 
methods  it  may  be  well  briefly 
to  trace  the  development  of 
scenic  art  and  stage  mechan- 
ism in  late  years,  the  radical 
changes  which  have  emanated 
from  Germany  having  placed 
that  country  in  commanding 
lead.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
the  settings  and  properties  of 
each  act  were  built  up  in  the 
intermissions;  so  that,  as  the 
scenic  art  became  more  and 
more  pretentious  and  the  act 
settings  more  massive  and 
complicated,  long  waits  en- 
sued, which  grew  burdensome 
to  the  audience.  Stage  direc- 
tors realized  a  change  must  be 
effected,  either  by  curtailing 
the  settings  or  by  improved 
and  quicker  means  of  as- 
sembling them. 

Superintendent  Perfall  of 
the  Court  Theater  in  Mu- 
nich, in  1890,  published  a 
pamphlet  in  which  he 
stated  that  enjoyment  of  a 
drama  is  much  disturbed 
by  long  or  even  short  in- 
termissions, and  he  de- 
termined to  try  to  elim- 
inate this  defect.  His  con- 
clusion resulted  in  a  belief 
that  the  entire  stage  ap- 
paratus should  be  radically 
simplified  by  a  return  to 
the  naive  form  of  scenery 
used  in  former  times,  using 
simple  indications  instead 
of   attempting   to   deceive 
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the  audience  as  to  the  place  of 
action  by  elaborately  painted 
scenery  and  realistic  effects. 

He  referred  to  the  theater  of 
Shakespeare's  time  and  the  cele- 
brated Globe  Playhouse,  where 
the  stage  had  an  unvaried  de- 
sign enriched  with  tapestries  and 
rugs,  and  where    there   were   a 
front  stage,  a  middle  stage,  and 
behind  this  a  sort  of  box.    The 
front  stage  was  used   for  pro- 
cessions of  people,  and  for  scenes 
where  it  was  desired  to  bring  the 
actors  close  to  the  audience;  the 
middle  stage  was  for  important 
actions  in  the  play,  and  for  added 
capacity  when  the  front  stage  was  not 
adequate  to  contain  the  action;    the 
rear  "box,"  and  space  over  it,  for  spe- 
cial effects, —  such  as  the  balcony  in 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  or  for  a  tower, 
or  a  city  wall.    There  would  also  be 
some  decorative  details,   but  of  the 
simplest  order.    Indeed,  the  action  of 
the  players  in  great  measure  was  in- 
tended and  served  to  indicate  loca- 
tion and  scene,  so  that  if  three  girls 
walked    across    the    stage    carrying 
flowers  this  indicated  a  garden,  and 
so  on ;  and  the  audience  was  eager  and 
very  apt  to  discern.    Head  Engineer 
Lautenschlager    of    Munich    became 
imbued  with  these  ideas,  and  carried 
them  out  in  several  Munich  theaters. 
Afterwards,  about  1900,  for  the  Passion 
Play  at  Oberammergau,  Lautenschlager 
adapted  the  same  principles.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  stage  was  not  pushed  out    so 
far,   because  while  in   the  old   English 
theater  the  actor's  lines  and  his  business 
were   everything,   in   Oberammergau  it 
was  more  the  eye  than  the  ear  that  was 
appealed  to  —  and  this  in  the  shape  of 
masses  of  people  and  groups  and  pro- 
cessions to  arouse  religious  feelings. 

But  in  an  age  of  realism  simple  stage- 
settings  found  no  permanent  favor,  and 
a  few  years  later  the  tide  set  even  more 
strongly  toward  elaboration;  so  it  be- 
came imperative  to  make  quick  shifts  if 
the  theaters  were  to  continue  in  favor.* 

*As  these  words  are  written  another  effort  at  sim- 
plicity is  being  made.  Ma.\  Reinhart,  famous  for  scenic  lavishness,  in  his  pro- 
duction of  fourteen  Shakespearian  dramas,  is  accused  of  "returning  to  Shake- 
speare." As  Professor  Brandl  puts  it,  he  now  lays  more  stress  on  the  symbol  and 
psychology  of  Shakespeare's  verse,  and  less  on  purely  theatrical  externalities. 


German  Version,  "  Shakespearicin  Style "  Setting  for  "  King  Lear " 


Garden  Scene,  "Twelfth  Night,"  Granville  Barker's 
Savoy  Theater  Production,  1913 


Plan  of  Stage,  "  Passion  Play,"  Oberammergau 

S.,  Seats;  C,  Orchestra;  V.B..  Front  Stage;  B..  Middle  Stage 

St.,  Streets  in  Jerusalem;  H.P.,  House  of  Pilate; 

H.A.,  House  of  Ananias 


First,  then,  came  the  revolving 
stage,  invented  by  Lauten- 
schlager and  used  first  at  the 
Residence  Theater  at  Munich 
in  1896.  This  was  a  most  in- 
genious scheme  to  allow  the 
simultaneous  preparation  of  sev- 
eral difTerent  settings  on  the 
same  stage,  each  to  be  brought 
into  field  of  action  as  desired  by 
the  simple  operation  of  an  elec- 
trically operated  stage  turn- 
table. But  the  proportion  of 
floor-area  available  for  each 
scene  was  soon  found  to  be  awk- 
wardly limited  in  area. 

"Don    Juan"    was    the    first 
opera    produced    on    the    revolving 
stage,    and    although    greeted    with 
much  enthusiasm  it  was  at  once  rec- 
ognized that  smaller  operas  with  more 
moderate  furnishings  would  be  more 
easily  accommodated.     However,  the 
turn-stage  at  Munich  was  found  work- 
able and  appealing  as  a  novelty;  it 
was  also  installed  in   the  municipal 
theaters  in  Mannheim  and  Bremen, 
and  at  the  Wintergarten  in  Berlin. 
But.  as  stated,  the  larger  productions 
fared  badly  from  cramped  quarters. 
The  stage  director's  ingenuity  next 
turned  to  find  mechanical  means  to 
remove  the  setting  as  a  whole  from 
the  working  area  of  stage. 
Two   general   schemes   have   been 
utilized  for  this.    In  one  there  are  side 
and    rear   stages   adjoining    the   actual 
playing-stage;   and   platforms   of   huge 
area  are  used  in  these  auxiliary  stages, 
upon   which   the  different  settings  are 
built,  and  then  rolled  into  place  as  de- 
sired for  the  action.   This  plan  was  orig- 
inated by  Stage  Direktor  Brandt  of  the 
Berlin  Court  Theater,  who  called  it  the 
"Reform  Stage." 

In  the  other  scheme,  the  usual  movable 
portions  of  a  stage  floor  are  so  increased 
that  the  entire  working  stage  floor  be- 
comes a  succession  of  hydraulic-lift  plat- 
forms. This  was  the  invention  of  the 
Asphaleia  Company,  of  Berlin;  and  in 
Germany  it  is  called  the  Asphaleia  stage. 
The  movable  sections  are  not  only 
capable  of  being  raised  and  lowered,  but  can  also  be  propelled 
laterally.  In  this  scheme  the  various  settings  are  prepared  in  a 
huge  basement  and  follow  one  another  into  the  place  of  action 


Llevation  ot   Lntire  "Passion  Play"  Stage,  as  o'l  Plan  above 


Left  of  Stage,  House  of  Pilate,  "  Passion  Play,"  Oberammergau 
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as  required.  These  platforms 
are  usually  operated  by  hydrau- 
lic power,  but  in  a  few  later 
theaters  electricity  has  been 
used.  Quite  often  arrangements 
are  made  for  manual  working  in 
case  of  emergency. 

The  stage  at  Wiesbaden  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  this 
t\pe,  as  also  that  of  the  Hofburg 
Theater  in  \'ienna.  where  the  en- 
tire working  portion  of  the  stage 
is  di\'ided  into  nine  platforms, 
each  on  hydraulic  rams,  and 
these  not  only  descend  to  a  sub- 
stage,  but  are  also  interchange- 
able laterally. 

As  stated  previously,  the  great 
size  of  the  German  stage  is  of 
much  interest  to  one  accustomed  to  American 
areas.  It  has  reached  its  culminating  grandeur 
at  the  newDeutsches  Opera  in  Charlottenburg. 
Here  the  combined  four  stages  aggregate  a 
greater  floor-area  than  that  of  any  other  stage 
in  the  world.  The  Paris  Grand  Opera  stage 
has  a  width  of  i66  feet  and  a  depth  of  83  feet. 
The  dimensions  at  Charlottenburg  are  almost 
double;  viz.,  width,  249  feet;  depth,  170  feet. 

Here  the  rolling-platform  scheme,  or  "Re- 
form Stage,"  has  been  adopted  on  a  mammoth 
scale;  and  still,  so  mechanically  perfect  is  the 
installation  that  one  man  can  roll  into  position 
a  platform  containing  the  entire  setting  for  an 
act.  A  remarkable  thing  about  the  exchange 
of  these  rolling  platforms  which  carry  the 
different  scenes  is  the  fact  that  changes  are 
frequently  made  in  full  view  of  the  audience. 
Say,  for  instance,  a  garden  scene  follows  an 
indoor  setting;  the  two  are  arranged  in  se- 
quence, and  roll  by  as  the  actors  are  passing  out  from  the  house 
into  the  garden.  It  is  the  conception  of  extreme  realism  which 
the  director  was  here  aiming  at. 

The  New  Court  Theater  at  Dresden  will  also  have  a  stage  of 
enormous  dimensions,  and  here  the  opposite  scheme  of  lifting- 
platforms  with  sub-stages  is  being  installed.  In  many  ways  this 
latter  stage  is  remarkable.  It  is  the  very  last  word  of  the  German 
architect  in  theater  planning.  The  opening  of  the  theater  took 
place  this  last  autumn.  It  was  the  writer's  good  fortune  to  see 
this  remarkable  building  in  skeleton  form;  and,  by  the  courtesy  of 
its  architects,  Prof.  William  Lossow  and  Max  Hans  Kuhne,  of 
Dresden,  we  are  enabled  to  publish  here  the  working  drawings. 

In  the  plans  of  the  Dresden  Court  Theater  the  most  striking 
feature  is  the  enormous  size  of  stage  compared  with  auditorium. 
The  auditorium  is  quite  modest  in  area,  the  parquet  seating 
0"ly  537;  the  balcony,  181  — outside  the  boxes;  first  gallery, 
283;  second,  201;  a  total  of 
1, 202.  Another  thing  about 
this  stage  is  that  its  width, 
depth,  and  height  from  floor 
to  gridiron  are  about  equal, 
forming  a  cube,  which  Ger- 
man engineers  consider  the 
best  stage  proportions.  It 
should  be  said  here  that  the 
mechanism  and  arrangement 
of  the  stage  have  been  de- 
signed by  Herr  Linnebach, 
head  engineer  of  the  Dresden 
Theater 

The  Eta,:''i  dimensions  are: 
width,  104  iccu  depth,  100 
iect;  the  height,  ijottorn  of 
stage  pit  to  gridiron,  is    173 


1  urntable  Stage,"  Governor's  Garden 
Don  Giovanni,"  1896 


Lautenschlager's  " 
Plan  of  Settings, 


Brandt's  "Reform  Stage,"  with  Movable  Stage  Wagons 


feet.      The    figures    speak    for 
themselves,  and  tell  a  remark- 
able  story.     The   entire   work- 
ing portion  of  the  stage  floor  is 
contained     in     three     movable 
sections    carried    on    hydraulic 
rams.     These   sections   descend 
fifty  feet,   into    the    sub-stage, 
and   are   then  rolled    off    side- 
ways;   and    in    this   way    each 
section  is  interchangeable  with 
its    neighbor,    and    with    addi- 
tional sections  left  in  the  sub- 
basement.    The   first   and   sec- 
ond     movable      sections     also 
each  contain  within  their  area 
two    independent    sub-sections, 
movable  in  the  same  manner. 
The  lateral  extension  of  the 
sub-stage  is  of  enormous  area  and  will  accom- 
modate all  of   the  settings  of   any  produc- 
tion at  one  time.   The  great  height,  from  sub- 
stage  to  stage,  and  from  stage  to  gridiron, 
necessitates  two   electric  elevators  for  stage 
employees,  located  on  either  side  of  the  pros- 
cenium.   The  use  of  the  stage  elevator  has  in- 
deed become  an  established  practice  in  the 
better  class  of  European  theaters. 

The  Continental  custom  of  pitching  the 
stage  floor  is  giving  way  to  the  level  floor 
universally  used  in  America.  The  magnificent 
new  theater  in  Cologne  and  those  in  Dresden 
and  Charlottenburg,  the  two  latter  the  latest 
in  Germany,  have  adopted  the  level  floor. 
This  is  for  practical  reasons,  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  operation  of  the  various  movable 
section  platforms. 

The  pitched  floor  used  to  be  desired  for  the 
better  vision  of  the  audience  and  to  facihtate 
the  action  of  the  ballet,  usually  from  rear  to  front  of  stage.  Herr 
Brandt  decided  that  the  artistic,  constructive,  and  technical  ad- 
vantages of  the  level  stage  outweighed  the  former.  The  turn- 
table stage  also  served  to  recommend  a  level  floor,  so  that  arti- 
cles would  stand  at  the  same  angle  in  any  position.  These  huge 
areas  have  made  it  necessary  to  paint  the  scenery  on  the  floor. 
The  paint  frame  and  bridge  of  America  are  little  used  abroad. 

A  very  good  idea  of  the  proportions  of  the  modern  Continental 
stage  may  be  had  from  the  plans  of  the  Dresden  Court  Theater 
here  published,  and  by  comparing  the  huge  area  of  stage  with  the 
modest  size  of  auditorium.  In  America  the  conditions  would  be 
practically  reversed.  Then,  again,  the  plans  of  this  theater  show 
how  complete  are  the  provisions  for  housing  every  department 
that  could  possibly  be  required  in  a  modern  theater,  even  in 
Continental  Europe.  We  have  studios  for  the  stage  designer, 
and  sculptor;  workrooms  for  carpenter,  painter,  and  decorator. 

Here  is  a  locksmith,  and  a 
smithy.  In  the  actors'  quar- 
ters, besides  a  well-equipped 
restaurantand  lounging-room, 
are  many  dressing-rooms  with 
bathrooms  and  showers,  and 
the  chorus  and  ballet  are  pro- 
vided with  separate  rooms  for 
men,  women,  and  children. 
There  are  both  men's  and 
women's  hair-dressers  and  a 
tailor-shop,  and  a  room  is 
even  provided  for  the  actors' 
bicycles.  In  America  no  doubt 
an  auto  garage  would  be  more 
appropriate!  In  the  adminis- 
trative quarters  are  rooms  for 
all  department  heads,  and  a 


Turntable  Stage 
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cashier's  office  with  pay-room  and  vault.  The 
City  Fire  Department  is  provided  with  firemen's 
rooms,  including  sleeping-quarters  for  the  fire- 
men always  in  the  building;  and  the  musicians, 
I)esides  their  own  rooms,  have  an  instrument 
room. 

Royalty  and  distinguished  guests  are  provided 
with  several  suites  of  private  rooms  adjacent  to 
their  special  box  and  logcs;  with  private  stair- 
ways and  entrances  from  the  carriage  concourse. 

For  the  audience,  two  beautiful  res- 
taurants are  provided,  besides  foyers, 
parlors,  retiring-rooms,  and  a  hospital 
for  first  aid.  There  is  a  guard  room  for 
the  military;  indeed,  every  conceivable 
present  or  future  demand  seems  to  have  /,_ 
been  met.  Most  curious  of  all,  in  the  /' 
Vienna  Court  Theater  an  open-air  store- 
room for  the  actors'  wardrobe  is  also  provided. 

Undoubtedly  such  complete  accommodations 
for  both  artists  and  audience  are  factors  in 
maintaining  the  high  standard  of  the  drama  as 
it  exists  to-day  in  Germany  and  Austria. 

2.  Stage-Lighting  Equipment. 

The  lighting  of  the  modern  German  stage  has 
reached  a  standard  of  excellence  which  one  would 
think  sufficient  for  every  need  of  scenic  display. 
Yet  the  stage  director  is  not  satisfied,  and  is  con- 
tinually experimenting  with  new  appliances. 
Certainly  great  progress  has  been  made  since 
the  first  German  theater  was  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity,—  the  "Residence"  at  Munich,  in  1882. 

First,  let  us  mention  the  operation  of  the 
lights.  This,  in  some  very  modern  houses,  as  at 
Mannheim,  Frankfort,  and  Dresden,  is  located 
immediately  beneath  the  stage  apron.  The 
switchboard  and  electrician's  rooms  are  just  back 
of  the  orchestra,  while  the  operator  is  placed  in 
the  same  position,  center,  as  occupied  often  by 
the  "prompter,"  his  head  and  shoulders  hidden 
by  the  time-honored  prompter's  shell.  From  this 
position  the  electrician  can  watch  his  operations 
better  than  from  any  other;  but  it  is  objection- 
able, as  he  is  more  isolated  from  the  stage  man- 
agement, and  this  in  some  cases  might  be  a  seri- 
ous disadvantage.  It  was  so  considered  at  the 
New  Opera  House  at  Charlottenburg,  where  the 
old  position  on  the  stage  at  the  "prompt"  side  is 
retained,  and  it  is  improbable  that  many  theaters 
will  adopt  the  electrician's  new  location. 

There  are  several  other  features  in  which 
the  stage  fighting  of  German  and  Austrian 
theaters  is  unique.  Many  houses  have  stor- 
age batteries,  or  accumulators,  used  for  re- 
serveoremergency lighting.  In  some  houses 
the  stage  lighting  is  altogether  taken  from 
these  accumulators,  as  that  current  is  stead- 
ier, and  more  realistic  effects  can  be  ob- 
tained. In  the  principal  houses  service  from 
an  outside  source  supplements  an  individual 
plant.  At  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  there 
are  four  services,  each  from  a  separate  out- 
side plant,  in  addition  to  the  house  dyna- 
mos! In  this  opera  house  Direktor  Brandt, 
in  1 88 2, installed  the  first  yellow  lights  ever 
used  upon  a  stage.  And  red.  white,  blue, 
and  yellow  are  included  in  all  stage  equip- 
ments. Some  also  have  green.  At  Charlot- 
tenburg there  is  a  second  shade  of  blue, 
making  six  colors. 

But  the  most  notable  innovation  is  a  sys- 
tem of  indirect  lighting,  the  invention  of  an 
Italian  painter  named  Fortuny.    This  gen- 


"Asphaleia  "  Stage.  Wiesbaden  Theater 
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Detail  of  Lighit-reflecting  Silk  Borders 
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Plan,  Stage-setting,  Act  I,  "  Die  Rheingold ' 
R.  H.  Bennier 
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Plan,  Stage-setting,  Acts  II  and  IV, 
R.  H.  Bennier 


Die  Rheingold' 


tleman  has  installed  in  Charlottenburg  a  system 
of  colored  silk  reflectors,  hanging  in  front  of  the 
borders.  Light  is  furnished  by  powerful  lamps, 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  border,  which  is 
thrown  back  upon  the  stage  from  the  reflectors, 
different  colored  silks  being  raised  or  lowered  in- 
to reflecting  position  as  desired.  It  is  claimed 
that  these  indirect  rays  give  a  softer  and  more 
flooding  light.  Another  great  advantage  is  the 
successful  dissolving  and  mixing  of  colors. 

Charlottenburg  at  present  has  the 
only  theater  in  the  world  using  this  sys- 
tem; but  it  is  being  installed  at  Stuttgart 
and  Dresden.  At  Charlottenburg  the 
principal  lighting-scheme  is  indirect, 
with  a  direct  lighting  equipment  as  aux- 
iliary only. 

One  of  the  most  complete  stage-light- 
ing equipments  in  Europe  is  in  the  Vienna  Hof- 
burg  Theater.  Here  the  stage  lighting  is  alto- 
gether done  from  storage  batteries  of  immense 
capacity,  exceeding  those  of  any  other  European 
theater.  The  stage  of  this  theater  is  up-to-date 
in  every  particular,  having  six  colors  for  light- 
ing, but  the  indirect  system  has  not  yet  been 
adopted. 

Dimmers  are  of  course  extensively  used,  but  in 
this  the  German  stage  equipment  only  parallels 
that  of  American  theaters. 
3.  Devices  for  Unique  Scenic  Effects. 
Most  important  of  the  stage  innovations  are 
arrangements  for  simulating  atmosphere.  In 
this  the  use  of  panoramas  has  been  relied  on  to 
a  very  large  extent,  but  it  remained  for  Herr 
Brandt,  of  the  Berlin  Opera  House,  to  bring  the 
use  of  the  panorama  to  its  highest  mechanical 
perfection.  This  gentleman  has  patented  and 
installed  in  the  Royal  Opera  at  Berlin  a  steel 
panorama  frame  of  enormous  circumference, 
to  circle  the  rear  of  the  stage  —  hinged  at  the 
sides,  and  when  not  in  use  falling  down  between 
the  drops;  but  it  is  easily  raised  by  hand,  and 
supports  a  canvas  horizon  150  meters  wide  and 
23  meters  high. 

This  larger,  better,  and  more  easily  operated 
panorama  was  a  step  forward;  with  live  steam, 
and  the  manipulation  of  lights,  very  true  atmos- 
pheric effects  were  possible.     But  a  great  disad- 
vantage was  the  line  always  present  where  the 
borders  lapped  the  top  of  the  panorama; 
the  horizon  and  the  heavens  did  not  prop- 
erly blend ! 

To  overcome  this  Herr  Brandt  con- 
structed a  horizon  in  shell  form,  curving 
forward  at  the  top  as  well  as  at  the  sides. 
—  much  like  the  typical  sounding-shell  for 
aband-stand, — constructed  of  a  steel  frame 
with  metal  lath  and  plaster  covering.  It 
was  located  near  the  rear  of  the  stage,  but 
it  could  be  placed  in  any  position  by  a 
mammoth  traveling  crane  on  tracks  above 
the  stage,  with  a  hanger  giving  movement 
to  the  right  or  left  —  all  operated  by  elec- 
tric power  from  a  cab  on  the  traveler. 

This  novelty  was  disabled  at  its  first  trial 
in  the  new  Charlottenburg  Opera  House  a 
few  months  ago;  but  repairs  are  now  in 
progress.  Meanwhile,  through  efforts  of 
Herr  Linnebach  and  Professor  Lossow,  the 
new  Dresden  Theater  has  the  rear  wall  of 
the  stage  built  into  a  permanent  horizon  on 
the  plan  of  a  true  ellipse,  extending  to  twice 
the  height  of  the  proscenium,  as  is  necessi- 
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tated  by  the  enormous  depth 
ofthestage.withfiveentrances 
and  all  their  drops  and  para- 
phernalia being  in  front  of  the 
horizon.  This  horizon  has  an 
inner  shell  of  diaphanous  ma- 
terial about  six  feet  from  the 
main  enclosure,  for  atmos- 
phere effects  by  direct  and  in- 
direct lighting.  The  scheme 
promises  effects  of  light,  dis- 
tance, and  atmosphere  beyond 
any  yet  known. 

The  plan  and  photograph 
of  a  scene  from  "The  Magic 
Flute"  are  loaned  by  Herr 
Fritz  Brandt,  of  Berlin.  This 
is  a  new  production,  indica- 
ting the  modem  tendency  of 
ultra-realism,  which  controls 
the  stage  in  Germany,  and  every  other 
stage  where  the  drama  is  now  virile 
and  good  work  is  being  done.  Engi- 
neer R.  H.  Bennier,  of  the  Vienna 
Court  Opera  House,  is  to  be  thanked 
for  the  new  scenery  for  "The  Rhein- 
gold."  Herr  Bennierwas  engaged, dur- 
ing the  writer's  visit,  in  an  elaborate 
production  of  this  opera.  "The  Rhein- 
gold"  is,  par  excellence,  an  opera  of 
scenic  wonders.  The  first  scene,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Rhine,  is  portrayed 
by  many  water- veils  of  painted  gauze, 
which  continually  sink  before  the  au- 
dience,  and  gradually  change  until 
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The  Snake  Mountain,  Scene  I.  "The  Magic  Flute."  Fritz  Brandt 


Plan,  Stage-setting,  The  Snake  Mountain,  "The  Magic  Flute' 


they  represent  clouds.  Mean- 
while, when  Alberich  leaves 
the  Rhine  maidens  mourning, 
the  stage  is  gradually  dark- 
ened to  change  to  the  second 
scene,  Walhalla  on  the  moun- 
tain-top —  made  a  naturally 
realistic  spectacle  by  the  con- 
tinuous sinking  of,  first,  water 
and,  later,  cloud-formations. 
The  sunny  mountain-top  is 
followed  by  a  war  of  the  ele- 
ments,—  thunder,  lightning, 
and  a  gradual  darkening  cov- 
ers the  change  to  Alberich's 
cave.  The  smoke,  steam,  fire, 
and  clouds,  on  different  veils 
of  gauze  texture,  have  been 
rising  to  now  make  realistic 
the  descent  into  the  cave. 
Three  centuries  ago  the  playgoer 
stood  in  the  open  yard,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  elements,  only  the  stage  being 
roofed.  "The  Plaier,  when  he  comes 
in,  must  ever  begin  with  telHng  where 
he  is,  or  else  the  tale  will  not  be  con- 
ceived." But  rain  or  sun  or  meager 
stage  adornment  mattered  Httle;  "one 
golden  word  leaps  out  immortal;"  the 
poetry  of  Shakespeare  drew  more  gor- 
geous pictures  than  all  the  painted 
panoplies  of  the  modern  stage,  where 
the  very  wealth  of  scenic  art  now 
supplies  the  reason  we  may  never 
produce  another  Shakespeare. 
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The  "Intimate"  Theater  and  Modern  5tage-5etting  in  Germany 

By  Frank  Chouteau  Brown 


WHILE  not  so  "greatly 
admired  by  travelers" 
as    the    little    "Grand 
Guignol,"  or  the  "Theatre  des 
Arts"  in  Paris,  Germany  never- 
theless  possesses    some    of    the 
most   successful    intimate  small 
theaters  in  Europe;  and  in  this 
day,  when  the  little  theater  — 
in  one  form  or  another  —  is  so 
much  copied  in  America,  a  more 
definite  realization  of  what  one 
or  two  of  these  small  German 
theaters  are  like  should  be  de- 
sirable.   The  rapid  development 
of  theatrical  real  estate  transpir- 
ing   since    the    opening    of    the 
Maxine  Elliot  Theater  in  New 
York  City  has  been  extensively 
influenced   by   that  building, — 
even  to  the  extent  of  frequently 
literally  copying  its  interior  (as 
in  the  Shubert  Theater  in  Bos- 
ton),  although  the  charm  and 
delicacy    of    the    original    have 
been  oftenest  lost  in  the  process. 
Theater  auditoriums  have  been 
growing  smaller  and  smaller.    In 
New  York,  the  professional  limit 
has  so  far  been  reached  by  Mr.        '^ 
Winthrop  Ames'  Little  Theater 
on  West  44th  St.,  with  a  capacity  of 
299;  and  Philadelphia  and  other  cities 
have   theaters  nearly   as   small, —  in 
Philadelphia,  the  Little  Theater,  seat- 
ing 350;  Washington  has  one  threat- 
ened; while,  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Maurice 
Browne's  Little  Theater   seats  only 
73  —  89  when  crowded;   and  Boston 
has  its  amateur  Toy  Theater,  seating 
129  (which,  however,  is  to  be  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  a  larger  playhouse 
next  year). 


Schauspielhaus,  Liltle  King  Street,  Stuttgart 
Ljtel  &  5teiSleder.  Architects 


In  all  these  theaters  —  except 
that  in  Philadelphia,  which  has 
a  small  balcony  —  the  seating  is 
confined  to  a  single  floor:  a  type 
first  worked  out  in  Germany, 
where  it  was  used  in  a  number  of 
important  structures,  such  as  the 
Wagnerian  Theater  at  Baireuth, 
and  many  later  day  playhouses; 
but  thus  far  we  in  Am.erica  have 
missed  realizing  the  refined  ar- 
chitectural treatments  possible 
only  in  this  smaller-sized  struc- 
ture. The  Little  Theater  in 
New  York,  while  costly  and  re- 
fined, lacks  the  distinctive  treat- 
ment of  its  German  prototypes, 
which  possess  a  delicacy  partly 
domestic  in  character,  while 
they  never  make  the  mistake  of 
losing  their  distinctive  charac- 
teristics as  playhouses. 

The    interior    of    the    Grand 
Guignol    presents    no    architec- 
tural   merits;    in    fact,    to    the 
American   visitor   its   Victorian 
Gothic  decorations  more  nearly 
suggest  a  late  Methodist  meet- 
ing-house; but  Germany  has  a 
number    of    these    small   play- 
houses of  exceptional  architec- 
tural interest,  where  the  stage  equip- 
ment equals,  if  it  does  not  excel,  the 
large  opera  houses;  and  where  modern 
designers  have  carried  on  those  ex- 
periments,   the    remotest    ripples    of 
which  have  even  occasionally  undu- 
lated across  the  ocean  faintly  to  re- 
appear among  our  conventional,  ma- 
chine-made, and  copied-from- Europe 
American  productions.      As  is  indi- 
cated  by   some   illustrations   to    the 
previous  article,   the   German  opera 


Hebbel  Theater,  Berlin,  5ide  of  Auditorium 
showing  Boxes  and  Proscenium 


Hebbel  Theater,  Auditorium,  seen  from  the  Stage 


Hebbel  Theater,  Berlin,  Detail 
and  Boxes 


of  Ba'cony 
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houses,  while  equipping  their 
stages  with  the  most  advanced 
appliances,  are  nevertheless  fol- 
lowing rather  conventional  lines 
in  stage-setting  —  lines  more 
conventional  at  least  than  ap- 
pear in  the  smaller  theater.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  small 
theater  in  Europe  we  would 
probably  never  have  heard  of 
Reinhart  (or  Gordon  Craig,  who, 
while  a  product  of  England,— 
where,  incidentally,  all  theaters 
except  the  big  houses  of  melo- 
drama and  vaudeville  are  of  a 
size  smaller  than  American  play- 
houses; which  has  made  possible. 
in  turn,  the  experiments  of  Gran- 
\-ille  Barker.—  yet  it  was  in  the 
smaller  European  playhouse  that 
Gordon  Craig  developed  what 
few  stage  productions  he  has 
realized  in  the  regular  theater). 
The  architectural  treatments 
of  these  small  theaters  speak  for 
themselves  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  A  distinctive  sim- 
plicity of  the  exterior,  embody- 
ing nevertheless  lines  funda- 
mental in  theater  architecture 
as  a  part  of  the  construction  and 
architectural  handling,  is  no 
more  definitely  expressed  in  the 
larger  Dresden  Court  Opera 
House  than  in  these  smaller 
structures.  The  interiors,  in- 
deed, perhaps  less  resemble  thea- 
ters to  our  foreign  eyes  than  they 
do  public  halls.  Some  consider- 
able part  of  this  difTerence  is 
characteristic  with  the  German 
playhouse,  where  the  footlight, 
as  a  means  of  stage  lighting,  has 
been  practically  abandoned.  The 
Genran  proscenium,  relieved  of 
its  fixity  by  this  development, 
has  become  an  elastic  opening  — 
which  can  so  be  drawn  down  to 
a  comparatively  small  width  and 
height  as  appropriately  to  meet 
any  conditions  imposed  by  the 
various  scenes  set  upon  the 
stage.  This  is  done  by  means  of 
an  inner,  or  "false,"  proscenium, 


Exteiior,  Hebbel  Theater,  Berlin 
Oscar  Kaufniann.  Architect 


Hebbel  Theater,  Berlin,  Foyer  and  Lounge 


architecturally  treated  as  a  part 
of  the  playhouse  and,  wherever 
possible,  as  a  part  of  the  setting 
as  well.  The  attempt  to  har- 
monize the  two  has  reduced  the 
architectural  framework  of  the 
proscenium,  in  design  and  color, 
to  its  simplest  possible  terms; 
while  the  false  proscenium  being 
necessarily  neutral  in  both,  the 
result  has  simplified  the  decora- 
tion and  color  of  the  auditorium 
from  something  corresponding 
with  the  proscenium  frames  to  a 
treatment  at  least  offering  an 
harmonious  or  contrasting  note. 
The  outer  proscenium  blending 
in  with  the  auditorium,  as  the 
false  proscenium  blends  both 
with  it  and  the  stage  picture,  the 
removal  of  the  footlights  —  and, 
incidentally,  the  removal  of  the 
orchestra-pit  —  have  made  it 
possible  even  to  move  the  lower 
edge  of  the  stage  opening!  This 
was  done  by  Granville  Barker  in 
his  recent  Shakespearian  pro- 
ductions at  the  Savoy  Theater, 
where,  in  "Twelfth  Night,"  the 
entire  stage  and  frame  were  en- 
closed in  white;  the  proscenium 
being  covered  with  a  temporary 
structure,  carried  out  into  the 
auditorium  to  include  the  stage 
boxes  in  the  proscenium  frame, 
providing  a  "fore-stage"  over 
the  orchestra-pit,  two  or  three 
steps  below  the  real  stage  level, 
and  generally  entered  through 
these  side  boxes,  although  the 
actor  often  passed  up  into  the 
picture-frame  back  of  him  —  or 
reversed  the  process  —  to  play 
some  short  "front"  scene.  In 
the  German  theater  mechanical 
provision  is  made  for  such  an 
alteration  in  the  front  part  of 
the  stage  itself,  and  the  bottom 
part  of  the  "picture-frame"  can 
be  correspondingly  and  easily 
lowered,  when  necessary. 

The  endeavor  to  make  settings 
harmonious  with  the  proscenium, 
and    the    proscenium    with    the 
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Hebbel  Theater,  Berlin,  Wardrobe  and  Lobby,  Back  of  Balcony  Loges 
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auditorium,'^ has  been  an  ele- 
ment in  bringing  about   the 
general   simplicity  of   foreign 
settings.     These  settings  fre- 
quently comprise  curtains  of 
neutral    tones,   or  sometimes 
the  most  brilliantly  patterned 
hues,    hung   either   as   back- 
grounds or  to  enclose  the  sides 
of  the  stage     -  to  focus  atten- 
tion upon  the  stage  center,  to 
which  area  the  scenic  back- 
ground   is    often    restricted. 
Among    rrodern    leaders    of 
stage-settings  in  (iermany  are 
Alfred    Roller,    P'ritz    Schu- 
macher, Emil  Orlik,  and  Er- 
nest Stern;  some  of  whom,  in- 
deed, have  worked  with  the 
producer  Reinhart  to  obtain 
his  efTects.      It  is  interesting 
that  Gordon  Craig,  starting  in 
the  first  instance  with  a  very 
similar  premise,  has  gone  to  the 
employment  of   screens   to   get 
very  nearly  the  same  efTects  that 
the  Germans  get  from  draperies, 
the  screens  having  at  least  one 
advantage  in  that  they  can  be 
set   at   slight    angles   from    the 
source  of  stage  lighting,  so  ob- 
taining   varied     gradations     of 
tones  over  their  shadowed  sur- 
faces!   Yet  these  screens,  while 
effective  in  the  model,  n^ay  fail 
to  be   equally   elTective  in   the 
theater,  particularly  the  theater 
of  the  size  common  in  this  coun- 
try.   Indeed,  Mr.  Gordon  Craig 
himself,  while  prolific  of  idea  and 

inventive  of  effective  composi-        

tions,    has    thus   far   dealt   more  Hebbel  Theater,  Berlin 

with  theory  than  with  practice.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  exists  a 
single  photograph  as  evidence  of  any  stage-setting  he  has  actually 
executed !  And  those  of  his  settings  used  in  the  theater  have  been 
so  restricted  in  number,  and  to  special  productions,  that  it  is  fair 
to  say  he  has  not  yet  proved  their  adaptability  to  the  problems 
of  general  staging  presented  in  the  regular  —  if  not  even  the  com- 
mercial —  theater.  In  the  case  of  a  particular  play  or  scene  in 
the  intimate  theater,  no  such  severe  restrictive  requirements  exist. 
Here  it  is  easy  to  see  how  these  very  experiments,  intelligently 


Art  Theater.  Munich 
Max  LKImann.  Architect 


utilized,  may  have  met  with 
occasional,  if  not  with  fre- 
quent, success. 

Of  the  three  stage  designers 
now  most  being  discussed  in 
America,  the  third  is  a  Rus- 
sian,-- Leon  Bakst.      Oddly 
enough,     Russian     stage-set- 
tings do  not  attempt  to  mod- 
ernize the  mechanism  of  the 
stage,  nor  vary  the  means  of 
presenting  the  setting,  as  is 
done  in   Germany.      Bakst's 
scenes,  therefore,  are  efTective 
by  the  daring  rush  and  bril- 
liancy of  color  and  lighting; 
and    the    wonderfully  —  and 
often  fearfully !  —  exaggerated 
perspective  of  the  back  drop, 
—  for  the  essential  part  of  his 
stage-setting  (painter's  fash- 
ion) is  always  concerned  with 
the  back  curtain. —  sometimes 
preceded  by  one  or  two  "cut 
drops  "  or  curtains  of  some  dar- 
ing color  and  pattern,  confront- 
ing the  eye  with  a  force  that 
necessitates  the  spectator  con- 
sciously striving  to  "look  by  and 
beyond  "  these  foregrounds  in  an 
endeavor  to  visualize  the  scene 
within!    Bakst  and  the  Russian 
school  depend,  then,  upon  old- 
fashioned  "cut"  and   perspect- 
ively    painted    drops    for    their 
principal  effects    reinforced,  of 
course,  with  various  expert  uses 
of  conventional  cut  profile  pieces 
and  modern  foreground  arrange- 
ments. 

This  is  not  at  all   "modern 

Proscenium  and  Stage-setting  stage-setting,"  from  the  point  of 

view  of  the  Germans,  or  even  of  the  advanced  English  experi- 
menters. The  German,  indeed,  in  locating  the  source  of  his  light 
in  a  single  glaring  arc  lamp,  hung  at  some  point  further  to  one 
side  or  above  his  stage,  has  found  it  possible  to  simulate  effects 
of  rolling  distance  by  profile  set  pieces  with  surfaces  modeled  in 
low  relief,  placed  in  front  of  the  back  drop;  that,  with  them,  is 
generally  a  perfectly  plain  panoramic  curtain  of  intense  blue 
often  connected  with  the  lower  edge  of  a  dome-shaped  concavity 
overhead;  which  again,  properly  lighted,  excellently  represents 


Art  Theater,  Munich,  Interior,  looking  toward  Stage 


Art  Theater,  Munich,  Interior,  looking  Into  Auditoriu 
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5lud>  (or  Act  I.  Scene  I,  Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni."  Alfred  Roller,  Vienna 

the  most  distant  effect  of  natural  sky.  This 
methodof  lighting  picks  the  modeled  planes 
of  profile  distance  pieces  out  with  shadows 
that  give  them  a  reality  and  perspective  of 
sometimes  startling  illusion. 

The  difficulties  of  staging  Shakespeare 
hinge  largely  upon  the  many  changes  and 
frequent  short  scenes  required  to  present 
his  dramas  as  he  wrote  them.   The  accom- 
pan>-ing  plans  and  views  of  Herr  Schu- 
macher's "Hamlet"  settings  indicate  how 
easily  the  clever  German  solves  the  prob- 
lem, on  a  stationar)-  stage,  using  stationary 
scener>-,  few  platforms;  and  yet,  by  a 
few  minor  alterations, —  a  change  of  the 
back  drop;  a  distinct  difference  in  light- 
ing; and  neutral  curtains  to  cover  unes- 
sential set  portions  of  the  scene, —  note 
how  rapidly  he  can  manage  to  run  off 
scene  after  scene,  by  the  use  of  these  in- 
genious, modem,  and  suggestive  means, 
in  the  very  order  and  with  the  very  speed 
that  the   playwright   himself   intended, 
thus  adding  unexpected  interest  and  vi- 
tality to  the  piece  itself!  The  plans  show 
how  the  archways  remain  on  the  stage, 
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study  for  Setting  Shakespeare's  "Winter's  Tale" 
Emil  Orlik.  Berlin 


Stage-setting,  Shakespeare's  "Winter's  Tale" 
Emil  Orlik,  Berlin 


Stage-setting  for  Oscar  Wilde's  "Salome"   Model  by  Alfred  Roller,  Vienna 

— sometimes  exposed;  sometimes  covered; 
sometimes  backed  with  glass,  to  change  their 
suggestion, —  just  as  the  platform  on  the 
stage  remains,  with  an  added  profile  cross 
to  suggest  a  graveyard,  or  a  triple  arch  the 
castle  terrace.  The  art  of  suggestion  is  sim- 
ilarly used  in  Professor  Orlik's  settings;  or 
Alfred  Roller's  "Don  Giovanni" —  where 
the  wings  —  at  the  stage  sides  —  might  eas- 
ily be  Gordon  Craig's  folding  screens. 

And,  finally,  it  is  most  interesting  to 
note  how  directly  adaptable  to  the  stages 
of  the  little  intimate  theaters  of  Amer- 
ica are  the  principal  means  employed  in 
this  modern  type  of  stage-setting.  There 
is  hardly  a  village  hall,  capable  of  being 
arranged  with  a  properly  devised  and  col- 
ored proscenium,  but  could  then  serve 
effectively  to  house  these  modern  Ger- 
man productions!  This  may  be  perhaps 
the  method  by  which  it  will  be  possible  to 
realize  in  America  the  dream-ideal  of 
the  "Civic  Theater"!  The  great  paint- 
er's answer  to  the  question  how  he  mixed 
his  paints  applies  equally  to  the  sister 
arts  of  the  theater. —  "With  brains,  sir." 


Plan,  Audience-room  in  the  Castle,  "  Hamlet ' 
Fritz  Schumacher,  Dresden 
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Plan,  House  of  Polonius,  "  Hamlet  ' 
Fritz  Schumacher,  Dresden 


The  Queen's  Chamber,  "  Hamlet."  Fritz  Schumacher 


The  Castle  Terrace,  "  ilamk.t."  Prilz  Schumacher     Audience-room  of  the  Castle,  "Hamlet."  Fritz  Schumacher      The  Churchyard,  "  Hamlet."  Fritz  Schumacher 
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The  New  Theatre  des  Champs-LIysees,  Paris 

A.  &'G.  Perret,  Architects 


IN  devoting  the  space  that  has 
been  given  in  this  number  to 
modern  theater  construction 
in  Europe,  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  ignore  the  newest  "theater  of 
the  day"  in  Paris,  the  Theatre 
des  Champs-Elysees,  built  for 
M.  Gabriel  Astruc  by  the  Freres 
Perret.  As  no  adequate  photo- 
graph of  the  exterior  exists,  it  is 
necessary  to  show  it  either  by  a 
view  taken  from  the  model,  or 
from  a  pen  or  wash  drawing,  and 
we  have  chosen  the  latter  as  the 
least  among  these  several  evils. 
The  interior,  through  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  John  M.  Howells, 
can  be  shown  by  reproductions 
from  photographs  he  has  loaned ; 
and  consequently  its  general 
treatment  and  decoration  are  ex- 
cellently indicated  in  the  gen- 
eral view  of  the  auditorium 
placed  below  upon  this  page;  and 
followed  upon  the  next  by  a 
number  of  views  of  details,  in- 


Lxterior  on  the  Avenue  Montaigne 
A.  &  G.  Perret,  Architects 


eluding  one  or  two  of  the  sculp- 
tures, and  the  curiously  rendered 
section  and  plan  by  the  archi- 
tects —  of  which  the  latter,  par- 
ticularly, with  its  shadows  arbi- 
trarily {cast  into  all  the  plan 
voids,  is  more  reminiscent  of 
the  "cubist"  manner  than  any- 
thing else,  to  our  strange  Amer- 
ican eyes! 

Not  only  is  this  theater  the 
very  latest  application  of  latter- 
day  ideas  to'art  and  architecture 
in  Paris,  but  it  contains  singu- 
larly harmonious  mural  decora- 
tions by  the  most  modern  French 
artists,  as  is  indicated  in  the  sev- 
eral glimpses  that  can  be  obtained 
in  some  of  the  interior  views. 
Besides  the  large  auditorium, 
seating  two  thousand  spectators, 
and  a  stage  suitable  for  opera  or 
concert  purposes,  the  same  build- 
ing also  contains,  over  the  vesti- 
bule and  main  foyer,  another 
theater,  seating  about  six  hun- 


Main  Auditorium,  seen  from  beside  Proscenium  Arcli 
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Decorative  Panel,  Comedy 
Bourdefle.  Sculptor 

dred.  shown  in  the  section  as  set 
at  right  angles  to  the  principal 
plan,  with  balconies,  boxes,  and 
stage  intact,  and  intended  for 
the  plajing  of  small  and  intimate 
comedies;  or  perhaps  such  deli- 
cate modem  operas  as  "The 
Secret  of  Suzanne." 

The  main  interior  is  designed 
in  the  simplest  possible  manner; 
with  concealed  lighting  and  a 
concealed  orchestra.  The  building  was  designed 
for  and  constructed  of  concrete,  and  every  en- 
deavor was  made  to  have  the  design  follow  logically 
from  the  construction.  It  was  upon  the  designers' 
interpretation  —  bringing  out  architectural  forms 
radically  different  from  the  conventional  shapes  to 
which  Parisians  had  theretofore  been  accustomed 
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View  of  Proscenium  and  5tage 


Decorative  Panel,  Music 
Bourdelle,  Sculptor 

—  that  controversy  centered. 
The  large  stage  is  fitted  with  a 
special  architectural  setting  for 
concerts,  carrying  out  the  archi- 
tectural motive  of  the  interior 
design.  The  decorative  employ- 
ment of  the  organ,  the  pipes  ap- 
pearing in  corbels  on  the  prosce- 
nium wall,  should  be  noted,  as 
well  as  the  vaulted  ceiling  avoid- 
ing the  circle  in  section.  The 
chairs,  boxes,  and  walls  under  the  balcony  and  gal- 
leries are  a  bright,  warm  red  in  tone,  colored  over 
sound-absorbing  materials.  The  rest  of  the  interior 
walls  blends  with  this  tone,  being  covered  with  closely 
fitted  veneered  surfaces  of  wood,  pierced  where  nec- 
essary for  acoustical  results ;  while  the  floors  are  car- 
peted to  agree  with  this  harmonious  color-scheme. 


Peristyle  Hall  and  Entrance  Foyer 


Plan,  Main  Floor 


Ceiling  of  Auditorium.  i).x.»;<ilion  by  M.  Maurice  Denis 


fifeeri 


Bolcon,  oft  Peristyle  Hall.  Back  of  Balcony  Loges 
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Longitudinal  Section  through  Mam    I  heater 
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PLATL5 

Plates  LXXVIII.-LXXXL— New  Court  Theater,  Dresden, 
Germany  (Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections)  —  Prof.  William 
Lossow  AND  Max  Hans  KtfiiNE,  Architects. 


IN  June  we  editorially  discussed  the  fallacy  of  the  competition 
as  a  means  to  select  "an  architect  —  not  a  plan," — a  fallacy, 
by  the  way,  that  appears  to  be  officially  accepted  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  in  its  "Circular  of  Advice  Rel- 
ative to  the  Conduct  of  Architectural  Competitions."  It  forms, 
indeed,  the  first  sentence  of  Article  8:  an  article,  in  itself,  quite 
worthy  of  detailed  analysis. 

But  let  us  first  for  a  moment  examine  the  circular  in  general. 
It  is  evident  throughout  this  publication  that  an  earnest,  con- 
scientious, and  hard-working  committee  has  striven  its  individ- 
ual and  composite  best  to  carry  out  the  behest  of  its  general 
body.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  they  —  or,  at  the  very  least,  some 
among  them  —  realized  the  elements  at  conflict  within  the  In- 
stitute; while  it  was  their  sincere  endeavor  to  attempt  to  adjust 
each  with  the  other  these  difi'ering  business  ethics  and  standards 
of  ideals.  Indeed,  that  committee  progresses  further  than  any 
other  official  Institute  utterance  in  proclaiming  dignified  profes- 
sional standards  for  their  associates.  Their  product  lacks  only 
in  straightforwardness  where  it  is  attempting  to  reconcile  irrec- 
oncilable elements;  or  where  their  vision  has  been  partially 
obscured  by  such  "logic-blinders"  as  the  "competition-archi- 
tect-plan" bromide. 

It  therefore  contains  sundry  and  various  suggestive  —  and 
somewhat  discouraging!  —  statements:  such  as  "The  Institute 
is  of  the  opinion  that  competition'^  are  in  the  main  of  no  advan- 
tage to  the  owner."  .  .  .  "Competitions  are  at  best  a  slow  and 
expensive  method  of  choosing  an  architect."  .  .  .  "The  Insti- 
tute is  unable  to  see  that  the  results  of  double  competitions  have 
in  any  way  justified  the  length  of  time  consumed  by  them,  or  the 
trouble  and  expense  imposed  on  all  concerned."  Nevertheless, 
by  the  very  formalizing  of  "rules  and  regulations"  for  the  con- 
duct of  competitions,  this  body  lays  itself  fairly  open  to  the 
accusation  of  approving  of  and  authorizing  them  to  its  mem- 
bers as  a  "regular  and  customary"  means  of  obtaining  work. 

So  cumbersome  and  impossible  of  practical  application  are  the 
stipulations  the  Institute  attempts  to  impose  in  regard  to  com- 
petitions, it  has  had  to  confess  itself  as  unable  to  invent  any 
means  of  keeping  its  members  properly  informed;  and  conse- 
quently throws  upon  the  individual  competitor  the  burden  of 
ascertaining,  before  making  drawings  at  the  request  of  any  pro- 
posed client,  "whether  other  architects  are  doing  the  same 
thing,"  as  it  was  elegantly  phrased  in  a  circular  letter  issued  by 
one  of  the  Institute  Chapters  this  last  summer!  Is  it,  then,  neces- 
sary that  each  Institute  member,  before  undertaking  work  from 


a  possible  client,  must  first  address  a  circular  to  all  local  prac- 
titioners -  including  all  architects  practising  in  his  vicinity, 
whether  Institute  members  or  not  —  before  accepting  this  prof- 
fered commission?  How  else  can  he  acquire  that  information? 
This  is  among  a  number  of  impractical  requirements,  resulting 
from  the  attem[)t  to  control  a  situation  that  is  only  possible  of 
control  by  cutting  the  Gordian  knot      abolishing  the  competition' 

Even  the  matter  of  reading,  and  understanding,  the  many 
complexities  of  this  Institute  document  —  of  which  we  have 
time  and  space  only  to  suggest  some  of  the  inconsistencies  in  a 
single  article;  and  that  rather  one  of  the  shortest!  —  as  well  as, 
in  addition,  the  responsibility  of  ascertaining  that  the  competi- 
tion conforms  to  all  other  Institute  requirements, —  often  quite 
vaguely  stated, —  as  well  as  having  been  approved  by  the  Insti- 
tute's Committees  (by  this  time,  at  least,  some  considerable 
time  and  energy  must  have  been  expended  by  the  anxious 
pseudo-competitor!),  also  tend  to  make  such  exactions  of  ex- 
pense and  delay  upon  the  owners  —  or  those  holding  the  compe- 
tition —  that  it  is  slowly  driving  them,  as  ordinary  business 
men,  to  realize  it  is  better  and  simpler  to  select  their  architect 
elsewise,  and  empby  him  to  do  the  work  direct!  This  is  a  for- 
tunate —  if  perhaps  unexpected  and  unintentional  —  result 
arising  from  the  circulation  of  this  document. 

So  be  it!  Let  us  now  return  to  that  very  article  numbered  8. 
It  reads:  "The  purpose  of  an  architectural  competition  is  not  to 
secure  fully  developed  plans,  but  such  evidence  of  skill  in  treat- 
ing the  essential  elements  of  the  problem"  (any  problem?)  "as 
will  assist  in  the  selection  of  an  architect."  ("  Architect,"  again, 
mind  you;  not  a  "plan"!)  "The  drawings  should,  therefore,  be 
as  few  in  number  and  as  simple  in  character  as  will  express  the 
general  design  of  the  building.  Elaborate  drawings  are  not 
necessary  for  a  jury  of  experts  whose  judgment  is  rendered  upon 
fundamental  principles  of  design."  Now,  if  this  is  so,  as  stated  by 
the  Institute,  then  why  do  we  have  our  most  wonderfully  ren- 
dered drawings  brought  out — even  from  those  individuals  most 
prominent  as  members  of  this  very  Institute  —  only  in  competi- 
tions? Why  are  drawings  so  beautifully  made  to  present  a  design 
as  those  we  published  as  plates  last  month  produced  only  in  the 
course  of  a  competition, — undertaken  to  "select  an  architect,  not 
a  design,"  remember?  Why  are  they  not  the  regular  form  of 
presenting  drawings?  Why!  "This  is  to  laugh,"  says  Architecto 
Togo! 

And  finally  —  and  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  is  the  most  re- 
markable of  all!  —  "Lengthy  programs  and  detailed  instructions  as 
to  the  desired  accommodations  should  be  avoided,  as  they  confuse  the 
problem  and  hamper  the  competitors"!  Now  what  does  the  per- 
plexed owner  think  when  he  —  already  somewhat  dazed  — 
arrives  at  this  point?  Because  his  problem  is  complex  as  to  ar- 
rangement, and  detailed  as  to  accommodations, —  as  all  modern 
subjects  for  competitions  are,  by  the  way!  —  so  what  then? 

Why,  obviously,  of  course!  He  looks  again  backward  over 
the  booklet;  and  recalling  some  of  the  phrases  we  have  earlier 
quoted,  he  sees  the  light!  "Oh,  yes.  My  problem  is  to  select  an 
architect  for  a  State  Hospital  for  Phthisis;  so  I  '11  pick  out  a 
simple  and  easy,  yet  appropriate,  little  problem  for  competition'; 
say,  an  Expectoratureen,  thus  conforming  with  all  the  suggestions 
and  requirements  of  this  advice-circular.  I  will  not  expect  '  fully 
developed  plans,'  but  merely  'evidence  of  skill  in  treating  the 
essential  elements  of  the  problem.'  The  drawings  may  be  'few 
in  number'  and  'simple  in  character.'  'Elaborate  drawings  are 
not  necessary'  to  show  its  'fundamental  principles  of  design,' 
and  a  'lengthy  program  and  detailed  instruction'  will  not  be 
needed  'to  confuse  the  problem'  and  'hamper  the  competitor.' 
And  best  of  all,  by  this  means  will  I  logically  and  completely  en- 
sure that  I  am  not  securing  any  plans  for  my  hospital;  but  merely 
selecting  an  architect,  according  to  the  above  beautifully  theo- 
retical requirements"!  .  .  .  Absurd?  Not  a  bit  of  it  —  that 
is.  if  we  are  selecting,  not  plan,  but  architect!  Rather  are  our 
present  attempts  at  interpretation  the  absurdity.  This  new  ren- 
dering is  more  nearly  allied  to  logic,  progressively  deducible  from 
the  letter  of  the  text!  And  not  only  that  —  but  is  it  not  the 
only  real  way  of  ensuring  an  actual  and  literal  conformation  to 
the  requirements  and  suggestions  this  document  sets  forth? 
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Current  Periodicals 

A  Review  of  the  Recent  American 
And  Foreign  Architectural  Publications 

(From  "The  BrKkbuildei ") 


(From  "The  Western  Architect") 


St  PauTs  Church,  Kitlanning.  Pa. 
Btarer  &  Robb.  Aichilects 

LAST  month's  magazines  pro- 
^^de  an  interesting  contrast  in 
types  of  church  design  to 
head  this  page; — the  moral  may 
be  individually  deduced  by  our 
readers,  according  to  their  likes! 

The  Brickbuilder  for  October 
opens  a  discussion  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  European  "quantity 
system"  to  American  architectural 
practice,  followed  by  Mr.  Marks' 
second  paper  on  "Lighting,"  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Tallant's  on  "Architec- 
tural Acoustics,"  with  a  descrip- 
tion, by  Mr.  Randall  Phillips,  of 
the  most  recent  English  Garden 
Suburb,  Gidea  Park,  and  a  new  terra-cotta 
block  moving-picture  house  in  Chicago. 
Among  the  plates  are  Messrs.  Mariner  & 
LeBeaume's  distinctive  brick  fagade  for 
the  St.  Louis  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Building;  a  Colo- 
nial Town  Hall  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  digni- 
fied as  to  its  portico,  but  with  a  wall-treat- 
ment so  on  one  plane  as  to  appear  feature- 
less; a  small  office  building  at  Garden  City, 
adapting  the  scheme  of  McKim,  Mead  & 
White's  Morgan  Library  to  reproduction 
in  crudely  jointed  brick;  and  a 
nine-story  apartment-house  at^Bal- 
timore,  developed  from  North-Ital- 
ian precedent;  besides  two  of  Mr. 
Howard  Shaw's  houses  at  Lake 
Forest, —  one,  in  the  English  fash- 
ion, for  Mr.  Finley  Barrell  (repro- 
duced here  last  May) ;  the  other,  at 
St.  Louis,  more  characteristic,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  entrance, —  and 
rather  a  fresh  version  of  an  English 
brick  dwelling  at  Shaker  Heights, 
Cleveland,  by  Walker  &  Weeks. 
Shepley,  Rutan  &  CooUdge's  house 
at  Evanston,  111.,  is  along  conven- 

(From  "The  Brickbuilder") 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  Building,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Mariner  &  LaBeaume,  Architects 

(From  "Construction  Details") 


Sanitary  Food  Factory,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Toltz  Engineering  Co. 

(From  "The  Brickbuilder") 


House  at  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland,  O. 
Walker  &  Weeks,  Architects 


Presbyterian  Church,  LI  Paso,  Tex. 
Trost  &  Trost,  Architects 

tional,   and  somewhat   too   atten- 
uated, Colonial  lines. 

From  Architecture  for  October  we 
reprint  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert's  design 
for  the  City  Hall  at  Waterbury, 
Conn. — of  a  rather  unusual  and  in- 
teresting Colonial  type.  The  same 
issue  shows  the  exteriors,  interiors, 
and  gardens  of  "Girdle  Ridge," 
Bedford,  N.  Y. ;  a  square  plaster 
house  by  Charles  A.  Piatt;  and 
a  somewhat  pretentious  version  of 
the  Villa  Medici  at  Southampton, 
L.  I.,  by  Hill  &  Stout—  unfortu- 
nately condensed  at  that,  very  point 
where  the  building's  design  most 
suffers  in  consequence.  The  house  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  extensive  garden  layout, 
after  the  classical  Italian  fashion;  but  not 
yet  sufficiently  grown  up  to  assist  in  the 
comparison.  Carrere  &  Hastings'  Bank  of 
Toronto  is  again  published;  along  with  a 
Firemen's  Memorial  on  Riverside  Drive; 
and  some  houses  of  Colonial  type,  by  Smith 
&  Bassette  and  E.  T.  Hapgood,  are  also 
illustrated  upon  the  text  pages. 

The  Architectural  Record  for  October  is 
a  Country  House  number,  that, 
outside  of  Stephenson  &  Wheeler's 
Brewster  house  at  New  Haven, 
Conn. —  an  interesting  residence  in 
a  vernacular  type  of  stone,  plaster, 
and  half-timber  Tudor  architecture 
— and  Mr.  Newman's  Russell  house 
at  Greenwich,  Conn. —  a  rambling 
rough  stone  building  with  Eng- 
lish gables  —  for  the  remainder  of 
the  issue  deals'with  familiar  work, 
such  as  Mr.  Wilson  Eyre's  plaster 
house  at  Great  Neck,  shown  in  this 
department  in  June;  or  small  cot- 
tages  and   studios   like    those   by 

(From  "The  American  Architect") 


In^vahairi  &   Hoi>fcpi 


»n  lloll.  Braintree,- Mass. 

..  A:tl.;ii-<!-,.    I.  t.  Notris,  AM<xiale  Architect 


House  of  Harris  Fahnestock,  Esq.,  Lenox,  Mass. 
Hoppin  &  Koen,  Architects 
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(From  "The  American  Architect") 


(From  "Architecture") 


House  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
R.  D.  Farquhar,  Architect 

Pat- 


Messrs.  Remick 
terson  and  Aymar  Em- 
bury, II.  Mr.  Teller's 
Catskill  farmhouse  is 
rather  more  character- 
istic, from  its  obviously 
local  use  of  stone,  and 
Messrs.  Carrere  &  Hast- 
ings'Dupont  house,  a  re- 
fined and  carefully  stud- 
ied classic  building,  is  so 
poorly  illustrated  that 
we  are  unable  to  select  a 
view  to  reprint.  Mr. 
Litchfield's  block  of  brick  Colonial 
dwellings  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  is  in- 
teresting equally  with  Mr.  E.  B. 
Gilchrist's  "Anglo-American  "  plas- 
ter-and-brick  country-house  at 
Chestnut  Hill. 

The  American  Architect  for  Octo- 
ber I  contains  "Notes  from  Lon- 
don," with  sketches  for  the  new 
buildings  at  Haileybury  College, 
and  two  CaHfornia  houses  by  R.  D. 
Farquhar, —  one  with  a 
typically  Western  set- 
ting, the  other  an  inter- 
esting variation  of  the 
style  of  Mansart.  Two 
other  plates  show  a  Lon- 
don store,  by  Henry 
Tanner. 

The  issue  of  October  8 
deals  with  "Ornamental 
Plaster-work ; "  and  the 
plates  show  Mrs.  Bel- 
mont's old-fashioned 
house  on  Madison  Ave- 
nue, with  rooms  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  "mediae- 
valness;"  and  one  sim- 


Country  House,  "  Girdle  Ridge,"  Bedford,  N.  Y. 

Charles  A.  Plait.  Architect 

(From   "Construction  Details") 


(From  "The  Architectural  Record 


lLiilraii..e  Ironl,  KesiileiKe  oi  A.  \j.  Boardman.  Southampton,  L.  I. 
Hill  &  Stout.  Architects 
( From  "Architecture ")  .  ... 

pie,  attractive,  linen- 
paneled  interior,  en- 
titled "Gothic  room." 

On  October  15  is  re- 
produced the  small  —  if 
somewhat  set  —  church 
by  Brazer  &   Robb   at 
Kittanning,  Pa.;  a  Colo- 
nial clapboarded  house 
by    Messrs.    Hentz    & 
Reid.   that  would  have 
been  better  if  house  and 
wings  had  extended  fur- 
ther at  each  side  of  the 
central  pediment;  and  a  Nurses' 
Home  in  New  York  City,  by  Lud- 
low &  Peabody. 

On  October  22  appears  another 
of  Mr.  Schuchardt's  papers  on  the 
"  European  Housing  Problem,"  still 
dealing  with   German   conditions, 
and   two  brick  Lenox  houses  by 
Messrs.  Hoppin  &  Koen, —  one,  the 
Fahnestock  dwelling,  with  an  at- 
tractive garden  setting,  the  house 
being  a  quiet   and   re- 
served     treatment      of 
brick    Georgian    archi- 
tecture; therefore  more 
successful  than  its  pre- 
tentious companion. 

The  October  National 
A  rchitect  publishes  nu- 
merous photographs  of 
Mr.  John  Russell  Pope's 
picturesque  Gate  Lodge 
forW.  K.Vanderbilt.Jr. 
(which  we  illustrated 
in  June,  1912),  and  a 
rather  clumsy  combina- 
tion of  Germantown 
Wdteibury,  I. onii.  and  English  motifs  in  a 

(From  "The  Architectural  Record") 


Residence  of  H.  5.  Pierre,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Bettrand  &  Chdiiibctiin.  Architects 

fFrom  "Architecture  *> 


r-pteil  Competitive  Design.  City   llcill 
Cass  Gilbert.  Architect 


Residence  of  F.  F.  Brewster,  E.sq.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Stephenson  &  Wheeler.  Architects 


Residence  of  L.  W.  Russell,  Esq.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Frank  L.  Newman, lArchitect 
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( From  "  The  AichAectuial  Record  ") 


(From  "  The  Western  Architect ") 


(From  "Architecture") 


Ejilrance  Front.  House  at  Chestnut  Mill,  Pa. 
Ldmund  B.  Gikhrist.  AKhitect 

house  atWynnefield.  Philadelphia,  by  Walter  Smedley. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  for  October 
advertises  the  architectural  charms  of  New  Orleans, — 
where  the  next  Convention  is  to  be  held  in  December, 
— with  the  usual  space  given  to  regular  departments 
and  communications. 

The  Western  Architect  for  October  shows  some  Ger- 
manesque  drawings  of  a  Minneapolis  restaurant,  by 
C.B.Straus. with  photographic  illustrations;  a  familiar 
apartment-house  in  Chicago,  by  Spencer  &  Powers; 
and  the  Amberg  house  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  by  H.  V.  Von  Hoist  and  Marion  M. 
Griffin,  Associate,  being  in  the  architec- 
tural style  already  associated  with  Mr. 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  An  Italio-Mission- 
Presbyterian  church  at  El  Paso;  a  typical 
school  by  Mr.  Ittner;  and  an  office  building 
of  little  merit  in  elevation,  but  presenting 
an  interesting  fagade  of  perpendicular  lines 
when  \newed  from  the  street  beneath,  are 
worthy  of  comment. 

The  October  Construction  Details,  for  the 
second  consecutive  issue,  indicates  some 
realization  of  architectural  standards  in  its 
editorial  selection.  Messrs.  Bertrand  & 
Chamberlin's  Minneapolis  dwelling  and  the 
four  simple,  small,  factory  buildings  —  one 
of  which  we  reprint  —  are  well  worthy  of 
being  shown  by  publication. 

October  Construction  is  de- 
voted to  Calgar>%  Alberta,  ar- 
chitecture —  not  yet  dowered 
with  any  distinction  of  itsown. 
Other  portions  apply  town- 
planning  principles  to  Cal- 
garj',  and  reproduce  an  Eng- 
lish and  an  American  compe- 
tition for  house-designs,  with  a 
well-illustrated  article  on  do- 
mestic decorative  leaded  glass. 

The  September  English  A  r- 
chileclural  Revietv  re- 
produces some  par- 
ticularly fine  eight- 
eenth-century man- 
telpieces;  Part  II  of 
Mr.  Godfrey's  article 
on  Sutton  Place;  an- 
other rather  feature- 
less London  Club,  the 
Athena-um;  and,  for 
new  architecture,  Mr. 
Goodhart-Rendel's 
Eton  Old  Boys'  Club 
at  Hackney  Wick. 
London, —  a  building 
of  unu.sual  arrange- 
ment and  novel  plan. 


Mills  Bldg.,  El  Paso,  Tex. 
Trost  &  Trost,  Archt. 


Street  Front,  House  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
L.  T.  Hap^ood,  Architect 

An  overlooked  issue  of  the  quarterly  Toum  Planning 
Revieiv  for  April  contains  Mr.  Adshead's  article  on 
"Equestrian  Statues;"  various  proposed  improvement 
schemes  for  Vancouver,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Maw- 
son's  text;  a  symposium  on  "The  Municipal  Owner- 
ship of  Land;"  Patrick  Abercrombie's  discussion  of 
"The  Square  House;"  Winchelsea's  "Gridiron  Plan," 
and  various  treatments  of  the  Liverpool  water-front 
and  pier-heads,  the  water-front  scheme  for  the  city  of 
Southport,  and  for  improvements  around  Oldham. 


(From  "The  Builders'  Journal,"  London) 


Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  London,  Lng. 

James  Miller,  Architect 

(From  "The  Architectural  Review,"  London) 


•HtllllUl 
Eton  Old 


Boys'  Club,  Hackney  Wick,  London, 
H.  5.  Goodhart-Rendel,  Architect 
(From  "The  Builder."  London) 


Eng. 


.iiiun  Buildings,  Pretoria.  South  Africa 
Herbert  Baker.  Architect 


The  Architects'  and  Builders'  Journal  for 
October  i  has  been  enlarged,  and  its  page 
illustrations  are  now  printed  as  inserted 
plates  —  classified  under  such  headings  as 
"Modern  Domestic  Architecture,"  "Mon- 
umental Architecture,"  "Current  Architec- 
ture," etc.,  with  separate  serial  plate  num- 
bers, much  after  the  fashion  of  our  added 
plates.  On  October  8  these  groups  include 
a  Georgian  brick  dwelling  at  Westminster, 
by  E.L.  Lutyens;  more  details  of  the  Berlin 
Museum  and  Palais  de  Justice,  Paris,  and 
of  the  National  Museum  of  Wales.  October 
15  contains  drawings  by  Gilbert  Scott  and 
continues  the  above  series.  October  22  the 
Bank  of  Toronto  is  again  shown,  and  a  new 
series  inaugurated,  with  restoration  draw- 
ingsof  Pliny's  winter  house  at  Laurentinum. 
The  Builder  publishes,  on 
October  3,  Mr.  Herbert  Ba- 
ker's Union  Buildings  at  Pre- 
toria, and  the  selected  design 
for  the  City  of  Cardiff  Tech- 
nical Institute;  on  October 
10,  an  article  on  "Tosca- 
nella,"  houses  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Newton  and  Mr.  Reginald 
Blomfield,  and  an  unusual 
"Sectional  Perspective"  of 
Prof.  Beresford  Pile's  Uganda 
Cathedral,  showing  control 
of  construction  over 
design.  Various  small 
Public  Libraries  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Cooper 
and  his  scheme  for 
Marylebone  Town 
Hall  are  included  on 
October  17;  and,  on 
October  24,  the  pro- 
posed Isolation  Hos- 
pital at  Amersham, 
the  Public  Baths  at 
Finchley,  and  two 
sketches  of  Manches- 
ter "Monumental  Ar- 
chitecture," by  Mr. 
Hanslip  Fletcher. 
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REVIEW +  MASTER,S  IN 
AR,T*^  VAPvIOUS  BOOKS 


PUBLISHERS' 
DEPARTMENT 


IT  often  happens  that  a  competition  for  an 
unusual  problem,  or  with  an  unusual  pro- 
gram, brings  out  many  designs  of  an  edu- 
cational interest  to  the  profession  at  large  — ■ 
to  which  purpose  alone  the  architectural  com 
petition  is  legitimately  available!  It  may  also 
very  well  happen  that  the  designs  of  most 
varied  or  educative  interest  may  not  achieve 
prize  mention.  The  somewhat  unusual  condi- 
tions of  the  Hamilton  County  Court-House 
Competition  at  Cincinnati,  of  which  we  in 
September  reprinted  Messrs.  Rankin,  Kellogg 
&  Crane's  accepted  fagade,  brought  out  some 
very  unusual  architectural  schemes  as  solu- 
tions; and  we  have  finally  selected  the  princi- 
pal elevations,  plans,  and  sections  of  five  of 
the  most  distinctive  sets  submitted,  so  that  all 
our  readers  may  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
and  benefit  from  their  comparison.  The  first 
and  second  prize  sets  we  do  not  reprint,  as 
they  have  already  been  shown  by  a  contem- 
porary; which,  however,  printed  only  two 
schemes,  so  voluntarily  shirking  —  or  utterly 
failing  to  recognize !-- its  editorial  oppor- 
tunities or  its  professional  responsibilities. 

So  unaccustomed  a  combination,  in  one 
building,  of  the  ditTerent  spaces  required 
physically  to  house  the  county  control, —  in- 
cluding principally  a  court,  prison,  and  juve- 
nile dormitory, —  within  a  city  block,  has  evi- 
dently influenced  several  of  the  competitors 
in  introducing  some  novel  solutions  of 
treatment.  Hardly  one  of  the  designs 
but  conceals  its  true  height,  by  one  means 
or  another.  In  more  than  one  case  the 
expression  of  the  threefold  nature  of  the 
structure  has  been  undertaken  by  hori- 
zontal  divisions;  with,  it  must  be  granted, 
very  considerable  success.  The  archi- 
tectural use  of  blank  wall-spaces  that  oc- 
cur is  also  opportunist,  interesting,  and 
suggestive.  Rarely  does  it  come  within 
the  province  of  the  editor  to  find  ad- 
equate illustration  of  a  single  structure 
so  diflftcult  and  varied  a  problem  as 
was  presented  by  these  several  sets  of 
drawings.  Obviously,  all  required  a 
section  properly  to  explain  them.  The 
arbitrary  restriction  to  a  single  eleva- 
tion in  each  case  was  forced  by  the 
interest  and  variety  of  the  different 
plan-arrangements  necessary  to  com- 
pletely show  the  various  solutions  of 
the  problem;  while  in  nearly  all  cases 
only  limitations  of  space  prevented 
the  illustration  of  drawings  nearly  as 
essential  as  those  we  have  reproduced. 
The  proper  exhibition  of  these  de- 
signs has  this  month  forced  all  foreign 
plates  from  this  issue;  and  the  three 
additional  plates  are  therefore  re- 
stricted to  six  views  of  special  public 
and  domestic  architecture. 


^The  .\RCinTECTURAL  REVif;w  is  lite  ONLY  publica- 
tion in  Us  field  edited  by  practising  architects  of  repu- 
tation, and  unaffiliated  with  any  organization  or  ma- 
terial interest  connected  with  the  building-business. 
It  maintains  its  supremacy  because  it  is  condutted 
SOLELY  in  the  interests  of  Ike  architects,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  the  advancement  of  architecture,  in  America. 
In  accordance  with  this  editorial  policy,  it  believes  the 
custom  of  competitions  is  wrong;  that  it  is  an  unneces- 
sary economic  waste,  benefiting  neither  the  profession 
nor  the  public;  and  it  believes  that  the  real  interests  of 
the  architects  of  America  and  the  dignity  of  their  pro- 
fession would  be  best  conserved  by  abandoning  this 
unworthy  and  harmful  custom. 

1I/<  believes  that  the  majority  of  the  architects  of  A  mer- 
ica  realise  the  justness  of  this  position  —  nen  though 
some  among  them  may  not  yet  have  had  the  individual 
courage  to  announce  and  abide  by  their  convictions. 
IJl  believes  that  no  competition  ever  brought  out  a  bet- 
ter solution  than  could  have  been  secured,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  going  to  the  same  —  or  another  —  de- 
signer to  make  an  individual  study  of  the  problem. 
^It  believes  that  many  of  the  results  obtained  through 
competitions  have  been  less  advantageous,  because  of  a 
plan  having  first  lost  its  fluid,  tentative  character  from 
becoming  so  far  crystallized  in  the  mind  of  designer  or 
owner  as  to  prevent  its  later  full  consideration  and  study 
under  the  more  complete  realization  of  the  problem  that 
can  result  ONLY  from  an  harmonious  interchange  of 
idea  between  the  architect  —  trained  at  grasping  and 
properly  correlating  the  essentials  of  the  problem  —  and 
those  more  intimately  acquainted,  from  experience. 
with  the  problem  itself,  in  all  its  essentials. 
^}It  believes  that  the  scandals  continually  arising  in  the 
name  of  "competition" — both  those  conducted  with 
and  without  the  sanction  of  the  A  merican  Institute  — 
luive  finally  reached  a  point  where  the  very  professional 
probity  of  the  architectural  profession  itself  is  in  danger, 
and  that  it  can  be  permanently  protected  only  by 
sloughing  all  contact  with  the  problem  of  competitions 
entirely  awayl 


BATES  fc?  GUILD  COMPANY 

144  Congress  street 

BOSTON 'Massachusetts 


DELAYS  in  preparing  the  material  we 
first  selected  for  our  December  number 
finally  forced  us  to  hold  this  subject 
over  to  the  following  issue,  and  end  this  year 
with  the  first  instalment  of  the  articles  on 
"The  Treatment  of  Ledge-Stone"  we  have 
had  so  long  in  preparation.  The  idea  for  this 
series  arose,  in  the  first  case,  from  the  com- 
parison of  certain  Philadelphia  stone  houses 
with  early  Colonial  stone  buildings,  which 
showed  important  differences  of  treatment.  It 
is  the  analysis  of  these  differences,  emphasized 
by  specially  made  illustrations  reproduced  at 
large  size,  accompanied  by  definite  specifica- 
tions of  both  good  and  bad  uses  of  the  mate- 
rial, that  we  announce  coincidently  with  the 
publication  of  this  first  section  of  Mr.  Hea- 
cock's  carefully  considered  text.  These  in- 
stalments will  not  be  published  in  sequence,  as 
the  January  issue  of  The  Architectural  Re- 
view will  be  entirely  given  to  showing  what 
we  consider  one  of  the  most  important  of  re- 
cent American  Country  Houses,  built  at  Glen 
Cove,  L.  I.,  by  Trowbridge  &  Ackerman.  The 
charm  and  success  of  this  design  will  speak 
for  themselves  in  the  complete  photographic 
illustration,  to  which  we  have  devoted  the  en- 
tire plates  and  text  pages  of  the  January  num- 
ber —  excepting  only  the  regular  Editorial 
departments.  The  photographs  have  been 
taken  especially  by  Mr.  Julian  Buckly,  and 
represent  some  of  the  most  successful  ar- 
chitectural pictures  he  has  yet  made. 
The  entire  issue  will  be  printed  in  double- 
tone  brown  ink,  will  be  enlarged  to 
practically  twice  the  number  of  regular 
text-pages;  and  the  individual  price  — 
to  non -subscribers  —  must  be  increased 
correspondingly ! 


.* w-. ■  »   .„  jit_. 

House  for  W.  H.  Harper.  Esq..  Monlgometv  Counly.  Pa. 


McGoodwin  &  Hawley,  Architects 


itBiiyjsisyiiiHiuijnir 
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Centennial  Hall  at^Bteslau.     Prof.  M.  BerS,  Arctiitect 


Book  Notes 
Oxford  and  Cambridge, byHanslip 
Fletcher,  with  notes  and  introduction 
by  various  writers.  iij"x9".  291 
pages.  66  illustrations.  Price,  $6.00, 
net.  Publishers, Wessels  &  Bissell  Co., 
New  York  City.  This  volume  consists 
of  a  number  of  pen  sketches,  repro- 
duced in  line  and,  occasionally,  in 
half-tone,  of  a  number  of  the  build- 
ings in  these  two  colleges.  The  illus- 
trations are  of  more  or  less  well- 
known  architectural  subjects,  and  of 
somewhat  varying  degrees  of  merit; 
but  they  serve  sufficiently  to  accom- 
pany the  notes  given  about  the  indi- 
vidual colleges  in  presenting  the  mat- 
ter before  the  public,  or  for  refreshing 
the  memory  of  the  architect.  Where 
the  latter  desires  additional  detail,  he 
will  probably  be  able  to  turn  to  the 
text-pages  to  find  what  may  be  lack- 
ing in  the  illustrations  themselves. 
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ANOTHER   MUSICAL   CONSERVATORY 


SOUND-PROOFED   BY 


♦  ♦ 


Cabot's    Deafening  "Quilt 

This  .is  Margaret  Olivia  Hall,  Northfield,  Mass.  (Russell  Sage  Fund),  and  the  architects  say: 
"  Cabot's  Qjiit  used  in  this  building  for  deadening  purposes  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory." 
Qsjilt  is  the  only  deadener  that  has  the  power  of  breaking  up  and  absorbing  sound-waves.  It  is 
scientific,  sanitary,  and  fire-retarding. 

Full  Information  on  Request 

SAMUEL  CABOT.  INC., Mfg.  Chemists,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  350   DEARBORN  AVE..  CHICAGO 

Cabot's  Shingle  Stains,  Waterproof  Cement  and 
Brick   Stains,   Conserve   Wood    Preservative 


The  H;oward 

^^ 

istcr  |H|lock 

IN  HOTEL  McALPIN. 

NEW  YORK 

^ 

:62  CLOCKS 

•cattered     through- 

out this  large  hotel 

are    operated     and 

controlled    by     this 

Matter   Clock,   in- 

stalled in  a  beautiful 

^^^1  If  '  - '  ''^■i  \R 

Hall  Clock  Case. 

■lEil 

THIS  CLOCK 

accords     with     the 

modern  tendency  to 

^^^^^^T^^^^^ni » 

so  furnish  jiotels  as 

\m\ 

to    give    them    the 

character  of  clubs  or 

Vm 

fine  residences. 

^■' 

m 

INFORMATION 

^^^H  1 

HH 

covering    Master 

^BS 

Clock    systems    for 

all  classes  of  build- 

ings,  and  estimates 

for  placing  systems 

already    installed 

under  control   of  a 

Master    Clock  in 

any    style    of  case 

will  be  sent  on  re- 

^^^^^^B^^ffl 

quest. 

E.  HOWARD  CLOCK  COMPANY 

New  York    :    Boston    :    Chicago 

Get  One  of  These  Portfolios 


in  which  to  keep  your  series  of  plates 
on  Modern  English  Churches,  which 
is  nearly  completed.  A  similar  port- 
folio is  supplied  for  Modern  English 
Country  Houses. 

Price.  Sl.OO  each.  Post-paid 

BATES  &  GUILD  COMPANY 

144  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SUPREMIS 

FLOOR    FINISH 

SHIPQLEUM 

FAMOUS  27  YEARS 
for  extreme  durability  and  beauty 
of  finish  for  interior  work  : :  : :  : : 

DEAD-LAC 

an  exquisite  dead  finish  without  rubbing 

ENAMELS 

Eggshel-white 

eggshel  lustre,  no  rubbing 

White  Enamelite 

high  gloss,  rubs  beautifully 
Flo- white  —  for  outside  work 

Specified  by  the  best 
ARCHITECTS 

CHICAGO  VARNISH 
COMPANY 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


MASON    SAFETY  TREAD 

Wmw    STAlRg,    LANI>IN08      and    SIDEWALKS 

KARBOLITH  FLOORING 

Jlr  tittle  —  Cracklett  —  Sanitary 


AMERICAN  MASON  SAFETY  TREAD  COMPANY 
Lowell.  Mui. 


ROMMED 

UlSPRIHG  HINGEsUl 


DAHLQUIST  Quality  and'DAHLQUIST  Price 


Are  sufficient  reason  for  definitely  speci- 
fying by  name  our  copper  range  boilers 
and  pressure  boilers. 

You  Save  for  Your  Client 

We  quote  prices  to  architects,  and  sell 
direct  to  architect,  owner,  or  plumber. 
Jobbers  do  not  control  us. 


DAHLQUIST  MFG.  CO., 


38  WEST  THIRD  STREET 
SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  CUTLER  MAIL  CHUTE 


MAIL    BOX 
BRONX  COURT  HOUSE 

M.  J.  GARVIN, 

ARCHITECT, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


equipment  in  the  Bronx 
Court  House  consists  of 
two  Model  F  Cutler  Mail 
Chutes,  serving:  the  four 
stories  of  the  buildinKi  and 
two  cast  statuary  bronze 
Mail  Boxes  herein  illus* 
trated. 

This  Court  House  is  typ- 
ical of  a  class  of  buildings 
which,  while  not  hieh.  are 
properly  provided  with  a 
duplication  of  the  mailing 
system  in  order  that  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  walk 
too  far  in  any  story  to  reach 
a  point  of  mailing. 

Address  for  circulars  and 
full  jnf urination,  and  any 
service  which  thirty  years* 
ex|>erif'nce  in  this  special 
line  enables  us  to  furnish. 

CUTLER   MAIL 
CHUTE  CO., 

Cutler  Buildinff. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Ledge-Stone  Work  of  Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 


Part  I.    Some  Historic  Examples 
By  Joseph  Linden  Heacock 


WELL-DESIGNED  and  otherwise 
successful  buildings  in  which  the 
final  result  has  been  mediocre 
through  the  unsatisfactory  choice  and  laying 
of  stonework  have  given  rise  to  the  thought 
that  it  might  prove  of  value  to  collect  within 
the  confines  of  one  definite  article  a  number  of 
illustrations  of  successful  stonework,  with  a 
brief  discussion  of  their  characteristics  and 
method  of  execution. 

In  selecting  the  title  and  thereby  defining 
the  subject-matter  of  this  article,  it  has  not 
been  the  intention  to  unduly  favor  the  Phila- 
delphia work;  but 
rather,  in  order  to 
Hmit  the  article 
within  reasonable 
bounds,  to  use  for 
illustration  a  type  of 
work  which,  while 
having  a  strong  lo- 
cal characteristic,  is 
adaptable  to  use  in 
many  other  sections. 
Moreover,  Phila- 
delphia is  exception- 
ally fortunate  in  hav- 
ing available  a  widely 
distributed  supply  of 
building-stone  of  un- 
usual quahty,  as  well 
as  numerous  examples 
of  old  Colonial  ar- 
chitecture, many  of 
which  show  beautiful 
specimens  of  the 
stone-mason's        art;  Fig.  2.  Old 


Fig.  1.  Stable,  Moreland  Ave.,  Geiniantown 


and  it  is,  therefore,  a  natural  source  from 
which  to  draw  information.  It  is  hoped  and 
intended  that  this  article  may  pro\nde  mate- 
rial that  will  be  of  practical  assistance. 

The  most  typical  work  of  this  section  is  ex- 
ecuted in  a  stone  geologically  known  as  a 
mica  chist,  which  generally  comes  from  the 
quarries  in  long,  flat  pieces,  varying  in  color  in 
different  localities,  and  sometimes  in  one 
quarry,  from  a  cold  blue-gray  to  a  dark, 
mottled  brown,  the  latter  due  to  the  presence 
of  iron-rust  or  other  discoloration. 

Probably  the  most  satisfactory  color  is  the 
soft,  light-gray  shade, 
with  just  a  sufficient 
touch  of  the  iron-rust 
to  give  to  it  a  warm, 
though  almost  im- 
perceptible, yellow 
tone.  This  is  par- 
ticularly effective  in 
the  tool-dressed  sur- 
face-work. The  quan- 
tity of  mica  varies 
greatly  in  different 
localities,  but  its  pres- 
ence serves  to  give 
the  stone  a  brightness 
and  sparkle  which  are 
not  the  least  of  its 
several  excellent  qual- 
ities. 

The    old    Colonial 
buildings,   the  stone- 
work   of    which    has 
been    an    invaluable 
Mennonite  Meeling-house,  Germantown  Avenue,  built  1770  SOUrce    of   inspiration 


Fig.  3.    Archway  in  Old  Barn  at  Chestnut  Hill,  built  1814  Fig.  4.    Detail  of  Pointing,  Old  House  at  Chestnut  Hill,  built  1818 
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for  our  modem  work, " 
exist  in  all  sections  of 
the  city,  but  no  jwrtion 
is  so  rich  in  work  of  the 
best  tj-pe  as  old  Ger- 
mantown.  A  trip  along 
the  old  Main  Street, 
now  Germantown  Av- 
enue, brings  to  \iew 
such  a  number  and  vari- 
ety of  examples  as  make 
it  difficult  to  know 
which  to  single  out  for 
comment. 

To  begin  with  an  un- 
pretentious illustration, 
however,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  more 
beautiful  texture  of  ma- 
terial than  is  shown  in 
the  walls  of  the  old 
stable  near  Moreland 
and  Germantown  Ave- 
nues. Laid  up,  as  they 
were,  of  the  poorest  of 
the  stone,  the  bond- 
stone  of  the  comers  ex- 
cepted,—  probably  the 
refuse  that  was  con- 
sidered not  good  enough 
for  use  in  the  house, — 
the  mason  has  by  a  fine 
distribution  of  sizes, 
care  in  lapng  the  stone 
on  the  natural  bed,  and, 
finally,  by  an  unusually 
fine    piece    of    pointing 


work,  produced  a  most 
charming  and  harmo- 
nious result.  The  point- 
ing of  this  stable  is  of 
lime  mortar,  the  sand 
being  largely  a  white 
quartz,  giving  a  charac- 
ter and  texture  to  the 
pointing  itself  that  the 
writer  has  seen  in  no 
other  work.  The  illus- 
tration fails  to  give  one 
a  true  conception  of  the 
charm  of  this  old  wall, 
but  a  lover  of  stonework 
will  be  fully  repaid 
should  he  go  weirout  of 
his  way  to  pay  it  a  visit. 

The  stonework  of  a 
century-old  barn  and 
house  at  Chestnut  Hill, 
shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4, 
is  of  similar  character  to 
that  of  the  first  illus- 
tration. The  barn  is  of 
interest  as  an  excellent 
example  of  the  use  of 
ledge-stone  in  the  semi- 
formal  arch;  and  the 
house  for  its  pointing, 
clearly  a  prototype  of 
the  familiar  modern 
ridge  pointing. 

Still  another  example 
of  this  class  of  work  is 
found  in  the  old  Men- 
nonite  Meeting-house  on 


Fig.  5.    Doorway,  8626  Germantown  Avenue 


Fi*.  6.   Doorway  to  The  Old  Green  Tree  Inn.  Germantown 


Fig.  7.    Doorway  to  the  Johnson  House,  6306  Germantown  Avenue 
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Rg.  10.    Front  of  the  Chew  House,  "Cliveden,"  Germantown 


Fig.    II.    Front  of  the  Johnston  Homestead,  "  Upsala,"  Germantown,  built  1 798 
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Germantown  Avenue  (Fig.  2)  below  Tulpe- 
hocken  Street,  built  —  as  the  stone  in  the 
gable  shows  —  in  1770.  This  also  has  the 
strong  bond-stones  at  the  corners,  and  the 
well-proportioned  small  stones  in  the  main 
body  of  the  wall.  The  pointing,  however, 
is  merely  a  trowel-joint  of  the  same  mortar 
of  which  the  wall  is  laid;  and  while  the  old 
building  is  excellent  in  itself,  the  masonry 
lacks  the  beauty  of  Example  No.  i. 


The  doorway  detail  of  No.  8626  German- 
town  Avenue  (Fig.  5)  gives  another  illus- 
tration of  similar  work,  in  which,  however, 
the  small  stones  have  been  interspersed 
most  effectively;  and  a  very  pleasing  and 
somewhat  different  effect  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

"Upsala"  (Figs.  8  and  11),  the  Johnston 
homestead,  built  in  1798,  Germantown 
Avenue  near  Upsal  Street,  is  a  totally  dif- 


Fig.  14.    Stonework,  St.  James  Church,  Philadelphia        Fig.  13.  Side  Wall,  Cope  House,  Germantown  Ave.        Fig.  15.  Foundation,  Congress  Hall,  Phila., built  1787 


Fig.  16.    The  Billmyer  House,  Germantown  Avenue,  built  1727 
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ferent  ty-pe  —  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  example  of 
formal  Colonial  stonework 
in  Philadelphia.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  the 
stone  in  this  house  is  of  the 
same  character  —  possibly 
from  the  same  quarry  —  as 
that  in  the  pre\-iously  men- 
tioned buildings.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  has  been 
carefully  quarried  in  large 
pieces,  dressed  with  ham- 
mer and  tooth-chisel  to  a 
smooth  surface  and  uni- 
form shape,  laid  up  in 
courses  of  about  eight 
inches  in  height  and  with 
an  unusually  narrow  joint, 
about  one-half  inch  in 
width,  the  joints  being 
struck  with  a  small,  round 
tool  and  naturally  not  ma- 
terially affecting  the  com- 
position of  the  wall-surface. 
We  gain  a  better  idea  of 
the  care  with  which  this 
work  was  executed  by  a 
consultation  of  the  old  rec- 
ords, in  which  we  find  the 
statement  that  "Upsala" 
was  three  years  in  building. 
Similar  to  "Upsala," 
though  not  showing  the 
uniformity  of  color  nor  the 
extreme  care  in  surfacing, 
is    the   well-known    Chew 


Fig.  17.    Outside  Gallery  Stairway,  St.  David's  Church 


house,  "Cliveden"  (Figs.  9 
and  10),  the  occupancy  and 
stubborn  defence  of  which 
by  the  British  made  it  the 
turning-point  of  the  battle 
of  Germantown,  and  whose 
sturdy  stonework  shows  in 
many  places  the  mark 
of  ball  and  bullet.  The 
courses  here  average  ten 
inches  in  height,  and  the 
stones  are  generally  thirty 
inches  or  more  in  length, 
well  illustrating  the  excep- 
tional material  with  which 
the  early  builders  were  pro- 
vided. 

In  this  relation,  however, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
illustration  of  a  corner  of 
the  Cope  residence  (Fig. 
12),  No.  6304  Germantown 
Avenue,  in  which  is  shown 
a  scheme  very  character- 
istic of  the  period, —  that 
of  building  the  front  of  the 
house  of  relatively  finely 
dressed  and  accurately  laid 
stone,  while  the  sides  and 
rear  were  laid  up  in  a  rough 
and  irregular  manner  with 
small  stones  and  trowel  or 
"drag"  pointing.  The  bit 
of  the  south  wall  of  the 
Cope  residence  shown  in 
Fig.  13  illustrates  not  only 
this  side  rubblework,   but 


Fig.  18.  Church  of  St.  David.  Radnor,  Pa.,  built  1713 
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also  the  common  practice 
of  using  long  pieces  of 
rough  stone  for  door  and 
window  heads. 

"Cliveden"  also  shows 
that  the  facade  was  the 
main  concern  of  the  de- 
signer, for  here  a  plaster 
treatment  of  the  side  walls 
is  seen;  and  even  at  "Up- 
sala"  we  find  the  random 
rubble  used  in  the  sides 
and  rear.  Fortunately,  we 
should  not  feel  at  liberty 
to-day  to  so  strongly  dis- 
criminate between  the 
treatment  of  the  different 
elevations  of  our  buildings. 

Other  interesting  exam- 
ples of  the  Colonial  stone- 
work of  Germantown  are 
shown  in  illustrations  No. 
6,  7,  and  i6,  the  first  being 
The  Old  Green  Tree  Inn,  in 
which  the  stone  is  laid  up 
with  the  face  almost  as  it 
came  from  the  quarry,  and 
in  which  the  pointing  is  de- 
pended upon  to  a  large  ex- 
tent to  give  the  regularity 
of  outline. 

The  second  is  the  John- 
son house,  No.  6306  Ger- 
mantown Avenue,  where 
the  surface  of  the  stone  has 
been  so  dressed,  probably 
with  a    fine-pointed  chisel 


Fig.  19.    Detail  of  .^^tonevvork  and  hront  Uoor,  "oraeme  Park 


or  "pick,"  as  to  give  an 
unusual    texture. 

The  third  is  the  Billmyer 
house,  built  about  1727,  on 
the  horse-block  in  front  of 
which,  as  tradition  has  it, 
General  Washington  stood 
while  watching  the  prog- 
ress of  the  battle  at  the 
Chew  house.  The  illustra- 
tion is  interesting  as  show- 
ing in  what  extreme  lengths 
the  local  stone  may  be  ob- 
tained: the  stone  near  the 
sidewalk  in  the  porch  wall 
is  eight  feet  six  inches  long 
and  but  five  inches  high. 

The  pointing  of  the 
stonework  of  the  Billmyer 
porch  is  doubtless  compar- 
atively new,  though  that 
of  the  main  wall  may  well 
be  the  original.  In  this,  as 
in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
old  buildings,  it  is  xiifficult 
to  determine  whether  the 
pointing  has  been  renewed. 
In  most  instances  the  lat- 
ter is  probably  the  case; 
but  as  it  has  been  done  in 
apparently  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  old,  the  general 
effect  of  the  original  work 
has  been  retained.  In  each 
of  the  four  examples  last  re- 
ferred to  the  pointing  is  of 
the  double-edge  fillet  type, 


Fig.  20.    North  Front,  "Graeme  Park,"  Montgomery  County.     Residence  of  Sir  William  Keith,  built  1728 
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apparently  verj-  popular  in  former  days  for  the  more  carefully 
executed  work. 

Any  article  on  local  stonework  would  be  incomplete  without 
reference  to  the  very  unusual  old  Church  of  St.  James,  at  69th 
Street  and  Woodland  Avenue.  Here  the  stone  is  laid  much  the 
same  as  in  the  foregoing  examples  of  rough  rubble;  except  the 
joints  are  unusually  wide  and  embellished  by  the  insertion  of 
small  stones  (Fig.  14),  giving  an  interesting  effect  which  might 
prove  monotonous  if  used  to  any  extent.  Fortunately,  this  has 
not  been  done;  and  this  church  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  of  work,  until,  during  the  just  completed  res- 
toration of  Congress 
Hall,  a  similar  treat- 
ment of  the  joints  was 
found  in  several 
places  in  the  founda- 
tion-walls, built  in 
1787.  The  illustration 
(Fig.  15),  taken  with 
considerable  diffi- 
culty, somewhat  im- 
perfectly shows  the 
fanciful  treatment  of 
these  foundations. 

In  the  territory  con- 
tiguous to  Philadel- 
phia are  innumerable 
interesting  stone 
buildings,  but  few 
more  quaint  and 
charming  than  St. 
David's  at  Radnor 
(Fig.  1 8),  built  in  1713. 
The  stonework  here 
does  not  vary  mate- 
rially from  German- 
town  work,  except  that 
it  is  somewhat  more 


Fig.  21.    South,  or  Rear,  ot  "Graeme  Park,"  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 


block-like  and  therefore  perhaps  loses  some  of  the  structural 
effect  of  the  long,  flat  stones  common  in  Germantown.  The 
quaint  outside  stairway  (Fig.  17),  with  its  treads  of  roughly 
shaped  local  stone,  could  not  be  in  more  charming  harmony  with 
the  structure  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

North  of  Philadelphia,  near  Horsham,  Montgomery  County, 
is  an  interesting  old  building,  "Graeme  Park"  (  Fig.  20),  built  in 
1728,  by  Sir  William  Keith,  when  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Prov- 
ince. This  local  red  sandstone  comes  from  the  quarry  in  short 
blocks,  best  shown  in  Fig.  19.  The  writer  differs  from  some 
critics,  in  believing  it  one  of  the  poorest  examples  of  local  Colo- 
nial stonework.  The 
stone  shapes  areunfor- 
tunate;  though  they 
could  have  been 
cut  and  used  as  at 
Bibsworth,  England, 
by  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber 
(Fig.  22).  Further,  the 
rest  of  the  house, 
while  open  to  view 
from  all  sides,  is  of 
carelessly  laid  rubble 
(Fig.  21),  which,  de- 
spite the  builder's  in- 
tent, is  better  than 
the  front,  having  the 
texture  and  sparkle 
that  it  lacks.  Elab- 
orate interior  detail 
shows  that  economy 
was  notan  object;  and 
we  may  well  leave  this 
period  with  the  recol- 
lection that  medioc- 
rity may  exist  in  old, 
as  easily  as  it  may  oc- 
cur in  new,  work. 


Il'jubc  at  Bibsworth,  Worcestershire,  England 
E.  Guv  Dawber,  Acchilecl 
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UPON  October  25  of  this  year  there  occurred  in  Philadelphia 
a  rededication  of  old  Congress  Hall,  which  stands  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  west  of 
Independence  Hall.  This  portion  of  the  Independence  Hall  group 
was  begun  in  1787  and  finished  in  1789.  Immediately  on  its  com- 
pletion, on  March  4  of  that  year,  the  Philadelphia  Assembly 
tendered  the  building  as  a  temporary  home  for  the  Colonial 
Congress.  On  December  6,  1790,  the  third  session  of  the  First 
Congress  met  in  this  hall;  and  it  was  used  by  them  until  May  14, 
1800,  at  which  time  the  seat  of  Government  was  removed  —  as 
had  been  previously  determined  in  New  York  —  to  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  at  Washington.  George  Washington  was  in- 
augurated as  President  of  the  United  States  in  this  hall  on  March 
4,  1793;  and  in  it  he  also  delivered  his  farewell  address.  John 
Adams  was  inaugurated  as  the  second  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  as  Vice-President,  within  these 
same  walls.  With  these  historic  and  patriotic  associations,  it 
was  easy  for  public  enthusiasm  to  be  aroused,  once  the  need  of 
restoring  the  building  was  shown;  and  there  gathered  to  aid  in 
the  rededication  of  this  historic  structure  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  Supreme  Court,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Senators,  Congressmen,  and  Diplomats. 
What  has  appeared  in  the  public  press  proves  the  patriotic  im- 
portance of  the  occasion;  but  it  is  further  pregnant  in  its  sugges- 
tion of  those  other  possibihties  waiting  the  directing  hand  of  the 
architect  in  preserving  our  historic  edifices  and  patriotic  antiq- 
uities, as  well  as  in  the  national  and  civic  hfe  of  this  country. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Institute  Chapter  first  proved  its  sin- 
cerity and  enthusiasm  by  creating  a  committee  of  architects, 
who  have  worked  enthusiastically  —  and  without  pay!  —  in 
laborious  research  and  study  to  determine  how  they  could  re- 
produce, with  historic  accuracy,  the  original  appearance  of 
Congress  Hall.  Enthusiasm  was  worthily  aroused  in  restoring 
so  distinctive  an  example  of  early  Colonial  architecture,  and 
safeguarding  the  manner  of  that  restoration  so  that  the  completed 
building  would  represent,  with  perfect  simpUcity  and  taste,  its 


period  and  type.  The  evils  committed  in  the  name  of  "  restora- 
tion "  are  already  found  in  Independence  Hall  —  particularly 
in  the  second  story,  where  are  perpetuated  all  the  debased  quali- 
ties of  the  fussy,  niggling,  pseudo-Colonial  style  extant  at  the 
time  of  Us  "restoration,"  some  twenty  odd  years  ago!  Before 
presenting  Congress  Hall  to  the  public  as  an  example  of  the  digni- 
fied refinement  and  architectural  beauty  of  the  Colonial  periods, 
the  architects  of  that  city  could  well  make  it  their  duty  to 
see  maintained  those  considerations  for  purity  of  line,  effective- 
ness of  composition  of  molding,  strength  and  virility  of  charac- 
ter, and  perfect  taste  in  proportion  that  only  the  best  of  the 
Colonial  work  provides.  Indeed,  properly  to  educate  the  public 
of  America  to  an  appreciation  of  the  best  architectural  standards, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  for  these  standards  to  be  continually  up- 
held. If  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  can  continue  their  good  work 
by  restoring  the  old  City  Hall  —  at  the  other  end  of  the  Inde- 
pendence Hall  group  —  they  can  then  do  no  better  than  to  strip 
the  weak  moldings,  architraves,  and  panelings  from  the  upper 
story  of  Independence  Hall  and  "re-restore"  it  by  replacing  them 
with  fittings  adequately  reproducing  the  spirit  of  old  work! 

IN  thus  assisting  to  honor  an  historic  landmark,  the  Phila- 
delphia Chapter  has  succeeded  in  honoring  itself;  for  it  is 
seldom  that  a  restoration  of  this  sort  receives  so  much  public 
attention,  and  equally  rarely  that  just  tribute  is  paid  to  the  dis- 
interested assistance  rendered  by  the  architectural  profession, 
or  its  representative  societies.  The  Philadelphia  Chapter  and 
its  members  have  received  such  recognition  in  their  locality  as 
should  help  them  in  the  future  to  raise  standards  of  public  im- 
provements in  their  community;  if  only  through  the  contact 
brought  about  between  Chapter  members,  city  officials,  and  pol- 
iticians. The  association  of  Architect  with  Government  Official 
should  bring  both  to  better  understand  each  other;  and  the  lat- 
ter, especially,  to  appreciate  the  assistance  the  trained  architect 
can  render  in  forwarding  those  community  benefits  only  econom- 
ically to  be  obtained  through  such  training  as  is  represented  in 
architecture,  engineering,  and  the  other  learned  professions. 

Finally,  and  more  than  anything  else,  the  occasion  redounds 
to  the  credit  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter;  which  has  again  proven 
its  possession  of  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  ability  to  "get  to- 
gether" over  matters  of  common  interest,  that  unfortunately 
does  not  always  obtain  elsewhere  in  our  American  cities,  even 
within  the  American  Institute  itself!  If  it  can  cause  architects 
in  other  sections  to  abandon  local  and  personal  jealousies  in 
working  for  a  common  interest  such  as  this,  and  imbue  them 
with  the  knowledge  that  their  efforts,  in  combination,  can  meet 
with  success,  the  benefit  will  rebound  not  only  upon  the  profes- 
sion itself,  but  also  upon  the  communities  in  which  they  live 
and  work  —  and,  we  will  venture  to  predict,  will  probably  before 
long  even  show  itself  in  affecting  the  now  seemingly  unassailable 
position  of  the  National  Government  itself! 

ONE  instructive  lesson  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  success  of 
the  Philadelphia  Chapter  in  impressing  its  city  officials 
with  its  disinterested  sincerity  and  real  desire  to  improve 
the  community.  Philadelphia  has  succeeded  with  the  members  of 
the  City  Government,  the  public,  and  the  press,  where  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects  has  thus  far  failed  in  obtaining  the 
cooperation  of  the  Government  at  Washington, —  whereas  the 
same  means  should  be  adaptable  on  a  larger  scale  to  making 
effective  the  Institute's  real  desire  to  raise  Government  standards 
of  architecture  in  America. 

Chapters  in  other  cities  —  such  as  Boston  —  have  had  oppor- 
tunities similar  to  Philadelphia;  but  so  far  as  it  is  recalled  at  the 
moment,  no  other  Institute  Chapter  has  ever  before  offered  its 
services  in  so  entirely  disinterested  a  fashion:  with  no  expectation 
of  financial  benefit  for  any  of  its  members,  and  with  no  desire  of 
providing  a  "job"  for  one  of  its  officers.  There  are  unfortunately 
in  mind  too  many  occasions  when  Chapter  officers  have  eventually 
accepted  work  secured  through  their  official  capacities;  and  there 
are  other,  and  perhaps  quite  as  conspicuous,  instances  where 
members  of  committees  appointed  to  deal  with  problems  of  civic 
reorganization  or  city  planning  have  emerged  with  lucrative 
commissions  carefully  buttoned  inside  their  breast  pockets! 
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Current  Periodicals 

A  Review  of  the  Recent  American 
And  Foreign  Architectural  Publications 
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Intenor,  ^Hubert  I  heater,  f^ew  York 
Henry  5.  Herts,  ArcNtect 

BEING  easily  the  best  and 
most  varied  issue  to  be 
here  reviewed.  Architecture 
has  this  month  won  its  way  to  the 
head  of  these  columns,  although 
the  November  Brickbuilder  fin- 
ishesaclose  second  in  the  monthly  race. 
The  first-named  magazine,  for  No- 
vember, iUustrates  an  attractive  plas- 
ter house  at  South  Orange,  by  Davis, 
McGrath  &  Kiessling,  with  several 
simple  interiors;  a  small  Ubrary  at 
Great  Barrington,  by  Blanchard  & 
Barnes,  that  presents  a  commendable, 
attractive,  and  successful  combina- 
tion of  Colonial  composition  and 
Georgian  detail;  a  pseudo-Renaissance 
office  building  on  Old  Slip  and  Water 
Street,  that  would  have  been  twice 
as  attractive  if  better  photographed 
and  printed;  illustrations  of  the  Shu- 
bert  and  Booth  Theaters,  New  York 
(we  show  both  interiors;  and  one  ex- 
terior, as  it  sufficiently  well  illustrates 
both !) ;  and  some  general  views  of  the 
Montefiore  Home  for  Invalids.  The 
First  National  Bank  Building  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  is  another  variation  of  the 
now  popular  elements  first —  and  best 
—  applied  by  McKim,  Mead  &  White 
in  the  down-town  Knickerbocker  Bank, 
for  the  first  story;  and,  in  the  upper 
stories,  on  some  of  their  business  build- 
ings on  Fifth  Avenue.  A  small  brick 
house  at  Hartford,  by  Smith  &  Bas- 
sette,  has  some  attractive  qualities, 
against  which  the  over-heavy  cornice 
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West  Side,  Graduate  College,  Princeton  University 
Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson,  Architects 


Interior,  Booth  Theater,  New  York 
Henry  B.  Herts,  Architect 

and  over-large  hood  present  im- 
portant militating  elements. 

The  Brickbuilder  opens  a  dis- 
sertation on  "Mouldings,"  by 
Aymar  Embury,  2d,  and  con- 
tinues the  "Lighting  of  Build- 
ings," "Architectural  Offices,"  and  a 
"Discussion  of  the  Quantity  System 
of  Estimating."  The  plates  include 
McKim,  Mead  &  White's  rather  bald 
auditorium  for  Vassar  College,  in  a 
reserved  and  attenuated  form  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  Colonial;  draw- 
ings of  a  Philadelphia  Branch  Library, 
by  Albert  Kelsey;  a  nice  brick  Gothic 
Library  at  New  Haven,  by  Delano  & 
Aldrich ;  a  newspaper  office  building  at 
St.  Joseph,  by  Eckel  &  Aldrich;  an- 
other of  Mr.  Atterbury's  pseudo-pic- 
turesque and  rambling  brick  dwellings 
on  Long  Island;  a  small  and  conven- 
tional English  Renaissance  House  at 
Wilmington,  by  Charles  Barton  Keen; 
and  a  house  near  Chicago,  by  Nim- 
mons  &  Fellows. 

The  November  Architectural  Record 
is  devoted  substantially  to  a  post-com- 
pletion illustration  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Union  at  Washington,  by  Kelsey 
&  Cret.  This  building  (then  known  as 
the  Bureau  of  American  Republics) 
was  first  shown  to  the  profession  by 
the  working  drawings  published  in 
The  Architecturat  Review  for 
February,  1908.  This  new  and  de- 
tailed illustration  of  the  scheme  from 
studies,  sketches,  and  photographs  of 


(From  "The  American  Architect") 


North  Side  of  Quadrangle,  Graduate  College,  Princeton  University 

Oam.  Goodhue  &  FerSu.«)n,  Atchiitects 


West  Side  of  Quadrangle,  Graduate  College,  Princeton  University 
Cram,  Goodhue  &  Ferguson,  Architects 
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(From  "The  Brickbuilder") 


(From  "The  Brickbuilder") 


( From  "  The  National  Architect ") 


Day  Missions  Library,  Yale  University 
Delano  &  Aldrich,  Architects 


sculpture,  etc.,  quite  justifies  its 
exhaustive  republication  at  this 
time ;  if  only  for  those  distinctive 
details,  based  on  Aztec,  Maya,  or 
other  Central  American  motives, 
particularly  evident  in  the  patio 
floor  and  the  fountain  and  pool. 
It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
this  same  appropriate  character 
of  detail  is  not  also  here  shown 
already  carried  out,  with  entire 
consistency,  throughout;  those 
parts  still  palpably  over-French 
in  manner,  or  conventional  in 
pattern  —  such  as  some  of  the 
lamp  standards  or  baluster 
forms  —  appearing  all  the  more 
discordant.  This  building  never- 
theless remains  one  of  our  most 
virile  instances  of  "American" 
architecture!  "The  Textile  Ori- 
gins in  Architecture"  (with 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  pictures) 
and  an  article  on  "Cooperative 
Group  Planning," illustrating  houses  at  Brent- 
moor  Park,  St.  Louis,  "are  also  included." 

The  American  Architect,  October  29,  prints 
another  instalment  of  Mr.  Koester's  "City 
Planning"  series,  with  illustrations  of  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Budapest  street-railway  stations. 
The  plates  show  a  stolid  brick  "model-tene- 
ment" fajade;  and  two  architects'  houses, — 
one  in  plaster,  with  an  over-pressingly  evident 
Spanish  tile  roof,  and  another,  at  Hastings- 
on-Hudson,  with  unstructural  and  nervously 
thin  timber-work  decoration  applied  at  all 
sorts  and  kinds  of  angles  in  the  gables  and  ends. 

November  5  also  includes  the  Montefiore  Home 
for  Chronic  InvaHds,  with  photographs  of  details; 
and  November  12  contains  an  article  on  "Old-Time 
Brickwork,"  and  several  plates  of  work  by  J.  W. 
Donohue,  from  among  which  the  brick  Gothic 
Church  at  Winchendon  and  the  North  Italian  brick 
church  with  a  campanile  at  Northampton  are  of 
interest;  a  very  " high-waisted "  and  "low-browed" 

(From  "The  Brickbuilder") 


St.  Joseph  News  Press  Building,  St.  Josepli, 
Eckel  &  Aldtich,  Architects 

'Fri.m  "Til, 


House  at  Kenilwortti,  III. 
Nimmons  &  Fellows,  Architects 

(From  "The  Brickbuilder") 


House  at  Souliiampton,  L.  I.,  N. 
Grosvenor  Atterbury,  Architect 
(From  "Architecture") 


House  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

Smith  &  Bassette,  Architects 
(From  "Architecture") 
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Residence  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Brust,  Philipp  &  Heimeil.  Aichitecls 

house  near  Atlanta,  (Ja.;  and  a 
very  dropsical  example  of  the 
gambrel  Colonial  type  at  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.  As  usual,  various  in- 
accuracies occur  in  the  "Archi- 
tectural Index,"  with  its  frequent 
references  to  "The  Brick/ayer" 
(sic)  most  prominent  among 
them! 

November   19   has  a  leading 
editorial  on  "The  Architectural 
Treatment    of    Concrete    Sur- 
faces," logically  accompanied  by 
pictures  of  various  railroad-sta- 
tions,    switch-towers,     etc., 
which  illustrations  extend  into 
the  plates,  along  with  the  exteri- 
ors and  interiors  of  the  newest 
"Shubert  Theater  "— this  one, 
at  last,  in  New  York  City!  Un- 
fortunately, the  so-called  "sgraf- 
fito" panels  on  the  exterior  are 
largely  produced  by  paint,  rather 
than  by  more  permanent  method. 
On  November  26  a  showing  of  Cram,  Good- 
hue &  Ferguson's  extended  Graduate  College 
at  Princeton  is  attempted,  without  obtaining 
adequate  photographs  or  even  a  plan  for  re- 
production; for  lack  of  which  these  unrelated 
pictures  are  entirely  lacking  in  interest  to  the 
architect,  other  than  of  mere  detail,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  any  comprehensive  idea 
of  the  group  as  a  whole;  and  these  plates  are 
then  so  badly  printed  that  even  their  detail  is 
obscured,  by  black  shadows  or  —  on  lighted 
surfaces  —  an  entire  lack  of  them.    Judging 
from  these  illustrations,  the  most  originally  treated 
parts  of  the  group  are  the  screen  and  roof  of  "The 
Great  Hall." 

The  Western  Architect  for  November  reproduces 
one  of  Mr.  Perkins'  Chicago  schoolhouses,  repro- 
duced in  these  columns  when  first  published;  a 
Chicago  apartment-house;  and  an  El  Paso  hotel  of 
a  crudeness  of  handling  and  proportioning  of  detail 
that  should  render  it  hors  concours  editorially  from 


Auditorium  building,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
McKim.  Mead  &  White.  Architects 


First  National  Bank,  Richmond,  Va. 
Clinton  &  Russell  Si  A.  C  Bossom,  Archts. 


Mason  Library,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
Blanchard  &  Barnes,  Architects 
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General  View,  Toronto  General  Hospital,  Toronto. 
Darling  &  Pearson,  Architects 


Acfaninistration  building  and  Vest  Side 

Montefiore  Home  for  Chronic  Invalids.  New  York 
,    .  11-      A.  A.  W.  Brunner  and  Buchman  &  Fox.  Architects 

approval  in  even  a  Western  (From  "Consituction") 

magazine;  followed  by  several 

other  plates  similarly  lacking 

in  interest,  with  the  possible 

exception  of  the  shop-building 

at  La  Crosse.  Wis. 

The  Xational  A  rchilect  pub- 
lishes a  perspective  of  a  new 
Philadelphia      hotel;      seven 
plates  of  the  over-illustrated 
Bank  of  Toronto;  a  small  Mil- 
waukee house,  by  Brust,  Philipp  &  Heimerl;  and  two  views  of 
W'raxall  Manor  in  England.  The  November  issue  of  Construction 
illustrates  Darling  &  Pearson's  Toronto  General  Hospital,  of 
which  we  give  a  general  view,  taken  from  a  back  corner  of  the 
block. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  for  November  appears 
in  simplified  cover-design,  saving  two  printings  and  lacking  the 
characteristic  refinement  that  has  given  distinction  to  preceding 
issues.  The  seal  is  now  simplified  and  strengthened  to  a  degree 
that  appears  coarse  and  crude,  in  comparison  with  preceding 

uses.      Inside   is  printed    "An    EcO-        (From  "The  BuUdets- journal,- London) 

nomic  Ideal  in  Home-Building," 
and  Mr.  Isham's  address  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Chapter  —  of  im- 
portance from  being  along  a  line  of 
awakened  interest  within  the  pro- 
fession that  includes  both  architect 
and  draftsman.  The  usual  miscel- 
laneous notes  follow. 

The  Architects^  and  Builders^ 
Journal  for  October  29  shows  Lan- 
caster and  Rickards'  rather  over- 
ornate  Deptford  Town  Hall;  No- 


Tuberculosis  Pavilion  on  South  Front 


''spr 


Can. 


(From  "The  Builders*  Journal,"  London) 


vember  5,  the  usual  plates  of  Cur- 
rent Architecture  and  an  article  by 
Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield  on  "The 
Outlook  of  Architecture."  Novem- 
ber   12     includes    Sir    Ashton 
Webb's  new  Buckingham  Palace 
fajade,  Mr.  James  Miller's  Ex- 
tension   to    the    Institution    of 
Mechanical     Engineers,    West- 
minster, and,  in  the  text,  de- 
scription and  illustration  of  Pro- 
fessor Berg's  Centennial   Hall, 
Breslau,  illustrated  on  our  Pub- 
lishers' Page.   On  November  19 
are  published  details  of  the  new 
British  Museum  and  an  article 


Chartered  Accountants'  Inst.,  London 

The  Late  John  Belcher,  Architect 


(Fiom  "The  Builders'  Journal,"  London) 


on  the  late  Mr.  John  Belcher, 
from  which  we  select  a  picture 
that    nearly  resembles   some 
"modern  art"  German  work. 
The  Builder  (October  31) 
contains       several      English 
schoolhouses;  and  on  Novem- 
ber 7  is  given  to  modern  Eng- 
lish   architectural    sculpture, 
with  many  illustrations  dis- 
tinctly     unarchitectural      in 
character.    The  second  premiated  design  in  the  High  Wycombe 
Town-Planning  Competition  indicates  the  influence  of  the  geo- 
metrical motives  of  the  Canberra  plan.   The  editors  also  appear, 
on  November  14,  to  have  accepted  seriously  an  "invented  and 
patented  {sic)  style"  of  American  architecture!    This  issue  con- 
tains the  Middlesex  Guildhall,  Westminster;  the  new  front  to 
Buckingham  Palace;  and  final  designs  for  the  Blue  Coat  School  at 
Birmingham;  November  21  has  articles  on  "Bronze  Doors"  and 
"Otto  Wagner;"  and  November  28  describes  the  Courtyard  re- 
liefs of  the  Hotel  Bourgtheroulde  at  Rouen  and  a"  cheap  cottage," 

which,  at  a  cost  of  $550,  covers 
an  area  of  468  square  feet  and  has 
cubical  contents  of  3,536  feet. 

A  leading  article  on  "The  Ghent 
Town  Planning  Exposition"  ap- 
pears in  the  July  quarterly  Town 
Planning  Review.  Mr.  Adshead's 
articles  deal  with  "The  Decoration 
and  Furnishing  of  the  City;"  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion  of  town- 
planning  at  Ruislip,— the  Hereford 
garden  suburb,  the  Dundee  devel- 
opment, and  contributions  to  town 
planning  in  various  countries. 

The   October   English   Architec- 
tural Review  publishes  Mr.  Patrick 
Abercrombie's    "Baroque    Palaces 
of    Vienna"     and    Mr.    Sidney 
Heath's   "Manorial    Homes    of 
Wessex,"  while  the  London  Club 
series   shows  Boodle's   Club   in 
St.  James'  Street,  a  type  more 
architecturally     interesting     to 
designers  in  America.  Mr.  Maw- 
son's    garden    for    Mr.    Lever 
at  Harrpstead,  thoroughly  illus- 
trated in  our  number  for  April, 
V  >.  Pi,„   r     I  V  1      I   R  I  iQOQ;    and   four   fine    Georgian 

.New    |jlu(;  Coal  ,S;_hool,  lJiriiiiiiL;li<ini  ^      ,    ,  ,  ,  ^, 

J.  L.  Ball,  Architect  mautelpicces  are  also  pictured, 

(From  "The  Builders'  Journal,"  London) 


Deptford  Town  Hall 
Lancaster  &  Rickards,  Architects 


(From  "The  Builder,"  London) 


Thf  Old  Facade,  Buckingham  Palace 
tdwarrt  Blote,  Architect 


The  New  Faijade,  Buckingham  Palace 
Sir  Ashton  Webb,  Architect 
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